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DISTRIBUTISM 


By G. C. HESELTINE 


g THE CATHOLIC Wor -p for last 
June, Mr. Theodore Maynard ex- 
presses surprise that such good 
poets as Hilaire Belloc and G. K. 
Chesterton should have hit upon so 
repellent a label as “Distributivism” 
for their economic doctrines. And 
well he might. But the fact is that 
they did not. The gruesome word 
has, I believe, crept into some work 
by Mr. Belloc, and it was probably a 
printer’s error which slipped 
through uncorrected. In any case 
the word is no longer in use, and 
indeed has never been in use in the 
Distributist movement. The word 
used to describe the ideas first for- 
mally promulgated in The Servile 
State is Distributism. If Mr. May- 
nard, or anyone else, says that it is 
little if any better, he will find few 
to disagree with him. If anyone 
can find a more fitting and more 
elegant or rather less objectionable 
word to describe the ideas of the 
New Witness and G. K.’s Weekly 
group, it will be welcomed with 
great joy. Nobody likes the word 
“Distributism.” It was adopted 


faute de mieux. In justice to Mr. 
Belloc and Mr. Chesterton it should 
be said that they did not choose the 
word; it was thrust upon them. 

The idea is, as always, more im- 
portant than the word used to de- 
scribe it and since the Distributist 
movement has its roots in Catholic 
philosophy and its branches in the 
hostile modern world where it is 
scattering a virile if scanty seed, 
readers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
may be interested to know what it 
is, but first how it came about. 

I joined the New Witness group 
just as Mr. Theodore Maynard left 
it, having long worshiped from afar. 
It was never my privilege to meet 
Mr. Maynard; to me he exists as 
the author of an imperishable trio- 
let beginning, 


“I would not sell my noble thirst | 


For half-a-dozen bags of gold... .’ 


My first contribution to the New 
Witness was in 1918, my first ac- 
quaintance with Cecil Chesterton at 
a memorable public meeting at the 
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Holborn Restaurant on “Drink.” It 
was after the war when the New 
Witness was feeling the general 
postwar pinch, and could no longer 
pay its contributors, that I became 
actively connected with it. Many 
of the old enthusiasts were forced 
by economic circumstances to take 
their talents where their bread and 
butter was, and the business of run- 
ning the paper became more and 
more difficult. In those days it was 
kept alive by the energy and enthu- 
siasm of Mrs. Cecil Chesterton for 
her late husband’s ideals, support- 
ed, of course, by G. K. C. who was 
no less devoted to his brother’s 
memory. Mrs. Cecil, J. K. Prothero 
to “the Street,” could always rally 
some talent to the cause. But a 
good deal of it was sporadic and 
needed a lot of hard work to col- 
lect, and it was hard work that the 
workers could ill afford to give. A 
“New Witness League” was found- 
ed to help support the paper and to 
follow up its activities by public 
meetings and so forth. But in 
course of time, the burden became 
too great for the few who had to 
carry it and the New Witness came 
to an end, yet in determined hope 
of an early resurrection. It arose 
again as G. K.’s Weekly, on a pub- 
lic company basis and many of the 
old guard rallied round for a while. 
Before long the old difficulties once 
more got the upper hand and G. K.’s 
Weekly looked as if it might go the 
way of the New Witness. It was 
then that a few enthusiasts decided 
to revive the “New Witness League” 
as a band of supporters for the same 
old ideas, who would keep the pa- 
per alive. Despite its appalling vi- 
cissitudes the “Distributist League,” 
as the new organization was called, 
and G. K.’s Weekly have survived 
and still fight (with their backs to 
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the wall, it is true) for the ideals of 
the old New Witness group. 

That group, in its central trinity 
of Belloc and the Chesterton broth- 
ers fought the evils of their own 
civilization as they found them. A 
good deal of their shot was fired 
against political and financial cor- 
ruption, against bureaucratic and 
other interference with the liberty 
of the subject, against the jingoism 
of the unjust war against the Boers 
for the gain of a few financiers, 
against the pacifism of the social- 
ists in the war against Prussia, 
against the bullying of the poor and 
especially poor parents by the state 
and local officials, and so on. The 
case against the godless and selfish 
commercial civilization was summed 
up by Mr. Belloc in The Servile 
State. That remarkable work dem- 
onstrated the danger to personal lib- 
erty, to manhood, and to civiliza- 
tion, in the collectivism under 
which the people become in effect 
the slaves of the masters of indus- 
try under capitalism, or the slaves 
of a bureaucratic state under social- 
ism. So far as the individual and 
the family, which is the unit of civi- 
lization, is concerned capitalism and 
socialism amount to the same thing. 
There may be nominal freedom un- 
der both, there is real freedom un- 
der neither. The evil operates by 
making as many people as possible 
dependent entirely on wages (from 
a capitalist or a state department) 
for their subsistence, and reducing 
their possessions such as _ tools, 
lands, crafts and so on by which 
they might earn their living as their 
own masters, to an absolute mini- 
mum, all possessions being under 
the control of a few, either in indus- 
try or in the State. The only way 
in which men can be free to live 
and bring up their families in ac- 























cordance with their faith and con- 
sciences, is by an independence that 
can withstand improper interfer- 
ence. That independence is secured 
with the possession of personal 
property and the rights and respon- 
sibilities inseparable from it. The 
opposite to collectivism is therefore 
distributism. The Distributist 
League was founded, as its subtitle 
tells, “for the restoration of liberty 
by the distribution of property.” 

In the words of its first leaflet, 
before the baleful word “Distribu- 
tist” had crept in, and the name was 
only “The League” :— 


“The League offers the only prac- 
tical alternative to the twin evils of 
Capitalism & Socialism. It is equal- 
ly opposed to both: they both re- 
sult in the concentration of prop- 
erty and power in a few hands to 
the enslavement of the majority. 

“The League stands for the Lib- 
erty of the Individual and the Fam- 
ily against interference by busy- 
bodies, monopolies or the State. 

“Personal Liberty will be re- 
stored mainly by the better Distri- 
bution of Property (i. e. ownership 
of land, houses, workshops, gar- 
dens, tools, etc.). 

“Thus the League fights for: The 
Rights of Trade Unions. Small 
Shops & Shopkeepers against multi- 
ple shops and trusts. 

“Individual Craftsmanship & Co- 
operation in industrial enterprises. 

“The Small Holder and the Yeo- 
man Farmer against monopolists of 
large inadequately farmed estates, 
and the maximum instead of the 
minimum initiative on the part of 
the citizen.” 


All this is, of course, in complete 
accord with Catholic philosophy. 
The Distributists do not claim any 
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association with the Church, or that 
all their activities are sanctioned by 
the Church’s teaching. It would be 
gross presumption to suggest that 
the economic creed of such a body, 
much less its method of promulgat- 
ing it, is that advocated in all re- 
spects by the Catholic Church to the 
exclusion of others. No such claim 
is made. G. K.’s Weekly is not a 
“Catholic” journal in any formal 
sense any more than the Distribu- 
tist League, of which it is the offi- 
cial organ and from which its policy 
derives so much active support, is 
“Catholic.” Many of the leading 
Distributists, as well as members 
of the editorial board of G. K.’s 
Weekly, are non-Catholics. They 
include Calvinists, Agnostics, Angli- 
cans, Nonconformists and Jews, 
and even a few alleged atheists. 
They all alike welcome the “Rerum 
Novarum” and “Quadragesimo An- 
no,” as most masterly expositions 
of Distributism. That is, they are 
at one on the matter of social and 
economic justice with the teaching 
of the Catholic Church. 

The majority of the supporters of 
G. K.’s Weekly and the Distributist 
League, are, as might be expected, 
Catholics. They cannot, of course, 
support anything which is against 
the teaching of Holy Church. With- 
in the Distributist movement there 
are, therefore, various cleavages of 
opinion on subordinate, though vi- 
tal matters of social policy. These 
are debated at weekly meetings and 
hotly argued within the movement. 
Such matters as the official foster- 
ing of divorce and birth control, the 
problems raised by the development 
of machinery and mass-production 
must be fought out on the social and 
economic field, as distinct from the 
religious, within this movement be- 
cause it is not a religious move- 
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ment. This is all to the good. In 
any age when more and more peo- 
ple take their opinions from a press 
that is none too pure in motive, the 
stimulation of lively discussion 
upon, and interest in, matters of so- 
cial and philosophic importance, is 
most necessary. One not insignifi- 
cant result of these discussions has 
been a stimulation of interest in 
Catholic philosophy, and by the 
road of reason not a few have come 
to the Faith, to my own knowledge, 
as a result of their interest in Dis- 
tributism. ; 

The brief and crude summary of 
the principles of Distributism given 
above are, of course, necessarily in- 
adequate and leave a great deal un- 
said and very much more unex- 
plained. The name Distributism it- 
self is inadequate and realized to be 
so by all Distributists. It is a make- 
shift title for a comprehensive social 
philosophy which it is the business 
of Distributists to define as they go 
along in terms of the problems of 
the hour. Most of it will be defined 
by drawing upon the vast resources 
of Scholastic philosophy. Some of 
it may be expounded in an entirely 
new manner by men who will arise 
from the movement. One of the 
chief functions of the movement, as 
some of its founders have seen it, is 
to serve as a “seed-bed” for future 
leaders of civilization. 

It is hardly likely that in its pres- 
ent form the Distributist movement 
can directly effect any great political 
or social change in the immediate 
future. It is too small in numbers 
and material resources to make it- 
self felt. Its strength is in its en- 
thusiasm and the quality of the 
ideas it fosters. There is a lively 
central body in London, meeting in 
Fleet Street, the center of the news- 
paper world, and there are active 
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branches in all the large industrial 
centers. There are numerous en- 
thusiastic members also in the 
United States (though these have no 
organization of their own so far) 
and indeed all over the world. There 
is a good deal of discussion at head- 
quarters as to how far direct politi- 
cal action would be sound policy, in 
view of its slender chances of suc- 
cess. 

Nevertheless the influence of the 
movement is already enormously 
out of proportion to its mere num- 
bers. Journalists who have prob- 
ably never heard of Distributism 
come across some phrase, dropped 
by a Distributist in conversation, or 
in a magazine article or book, and 
find it good “copy.” A phrase may 
be lifted straight from St. Thomas 
or the “Rerum Novarum” and strike 
some groping journalist as a bril- 
liant new idea because it is so 
strangely and yet wisely at variance 
with some current cant. Thus we 
find pure distributism creeping into 
the “leaders” of the front rank daily 
newspapers. In some cases the lead- 
ers are actually being written by 
Distributists. On appropriate occa- 
sions letters are addressed to the 
Press on matters of Distributist 
policy, not in an official way, but by 
individuals on their own initiative. 
Similarly the attention of members 
of Parliament who appear likely to 
adopt the view, is drawn to the dis- 
tributist standpoint on a matter un- 
der discussion. The case being a 
strong one and usually well put, the 
results have been surprising and 
probably even more far-reaching 
than they appeared. Mr. Theodore 
Maynard and other sympathizers 
need not fear that the vital spark is 
being quenched by scientific preci- 
sion. Quiet work is being done in 
the way of scientific precision be- 























cause many feel that the attack on 
the enemy must be supported by a 
good supply of “factual” shells, but 
there is no fear of making the mis- 
take of ignoring the vital factor of 
war-cries and marching songs. But 
would the “Marseillaise” have been 
written if the “Contrat Social” had 
never been? Some very good songs 
are being made and sung in the 
movement, because it is human. 
Some very fine satire, in prose, 
verse, and cartoon, is being fired, 
and some devastating logic is being 
marshaled. Most of it will miss, 
some of it will hit. The deadly 
phrase comes unexpectedly. But it 
has commonly come from such a 
human, heterogeneous group as this. 

The reader may ask what all the 
fuss is about. What is the terrible 
thing which may drive us to die at 
the barricades? The question is 
asked derisively of Distributists by 
those who have been fooled by Press 
optimism and a “regular job” into 
believing that all is well in the best 
of all possible worlds. A blind faith 
in what the big noises of our civili- 
zation are pleased to call “progress” 
persuades many to adopt the Coué 
formula, “Every day in every way 
the world grows better and better.” 
They deride Distributism as reac- 
tionary, medieval, and “fettered to 
the outworn creeds and supersti- 
tious dogmas” and the rest of the 
unintelligent claptrap of the yellow 
press, and the half-baked “scien- 
tist.” Because a Distributist may 
say that a certain abuse of the ad- 
vantages of machinery, such as the 
overproduction of luxury articles or 
the preparation of fraudulent sub- 
stitutes, and the sweating of ma- 
chine hands, is a menace to the so- 
cial order, an injustice, they are 
glibly said to “oppose progress.” Be- 
cause they say that it is not only 
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foolish but immoral and dangerous 
to legislate without regard to the 
moral law, as for example against a 
parent’s control of the religious edu- 
cation of children, they are called 
reactionary and medieval. 

One of the main Distributist ar- 
guments is that a man is better in 
possession of land, producing food 
with the help of his family and be- 
ing responsible for his family, than 
performing a monotonous button- 
pushing task in a luxury factory 
whilst the State cares for his family. 
He is less likely to end in the bread- 
line, where the luxury factory is 
now constantly throwing its labor. 
Certainly all men cannot be farm- 
ers, many would rather be inde- 
pendent craftsmen making neces- 
saries or luxuries, and no doubt 
there are many who would be bet- 
ter off, or who would prefer to be in 
a mass production factory. The Dis- 
tributist contention is that whatever 
use machinery, large scale produc- 
tion and big-business may have, it 
has been overdone, and not so much 
used as abused. As soon as such a 
system begins to advocate birth pre- 
vention because it cannot support 
the increasing population, or state 
insurance because it cannot or will 
not pay a living wage, or forbids 
men the proper use of God’s gifts, 
as of wine, because it will not allow 
children a moral education that in- 
culcates self-control, then it is high 
time some one stepped in to stop the 
rot. At least, that is the view of 
Distributists. It may, indeed, be 
the way of perfection and the 
achievement of an earthly paradise 
for most men to work for a few 
whose philosophy is wholly ma- 
terial, and to accept the substitute 
foods, the cheap and depraving 
amusements, the mechanized rou- 
tine life that the system gives them, 
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and surrender the self-development 
of craftsmanship and the joys and 
duties of family life. But the Dis- 
tributist is unconvinced. 

As the economic situation grows 
more and more serious, many more 
people are being unconvinced also. 
The Distributist argues that the pos- 
session of property gives a man 
powers of resistance. He has some- 
thing that has a value, he has a 
higher value himself to the com- 
munity, he is more of a man in so 
far as he possesses that which car- 
ries with it rights and responsibili- 
ties. Therefore he says that the 
process of centralization, either in 
trusts, monopolies, or the state 
should be reversed. Having already 
gone too far it should be stopped, 
and property, rights, responsibili- 
ties and the rest split up again, dis- 
tributed. Hence the ugly word. 

But this does not mean that 
everything should be shared out in 
equal portions on the old fantastic, 
but now obsolete, socialist plan. It 
means that a proper balance should 
be restored. Prevention of further 
collectivism, state or other, beyond 
what is imperative for the safety of 
the people (the people, by the way, 
are not necessarily the State), the 
gradual repeal of all unnecessary or 
immoral restrictions on individual 
liberty, the facilitating of the ac- 
quirement of property by those who 
have none and desire it, all these 
things would tend to restore a nor- 
mal balance to civilization. It is by 
no means necessary or even desir- 
able that all men should be peas- 
ants. It is equally undesirable that 
no men should be peasants. The 
history of civilization shows that 
the greatest stability is to be found 
in peasant communities and from 
them all the genius and culture of 
the world has arisen. 
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There are naturally a thousand 
and one arguments arising from 
this inadequate statement of the 
case. Many of them are dealt with 
in The Servile State and Economics 
for Helen by Mr. Belloc, in The Out- 
line of Sanity by Mr. Chesterton, in 
other publications of the Distribu- 
tist League, such as Mr. Humphries’ 
Liberty and Property, Commander 
Shove’s Fairy Ring of Commerce. 
Many of the objections to Distribu- 
tism, indeed many of its proposals, 
are as yet unstated. 

There are very many men who, 
ten years ago, might have denied 
that there was anything wrong with 
our civilization, but who will not 
deny it now; there are many to 
whom the triumphs of the machine 
age and the great achievements in 
science were the sure signs of real 
progress. Now they are not so sure. 
The great glories of mechanical in- 
vention and the wonders of modern 
science are indeed marvelous and 
in many respects admirable. But 
they are not the sole end of man. 
Man is not made for these things 
but they are made for man. What 
is more important than the marvel 
and the wonder of the material 
achievement, is the use that is made 
of it. It must be subservient to the 
end for which man was created. If 
at any time the gaining of that end 
is jeopardized in order to maintain 
the results of his material achieve- 
ments, or to evade the consequences 
of his misuse of those achievements, 
then man is in grave danger of 
damnation. 

There is a materialist philosophy 
abroad that stands for the contrary 
view. As the system gets into dif- 
ficulties, either by over-production, 
under-consumption, bad distribu- 
tion, excess of competition, financial 
mishandling, or whatever economic 




















agency, it is held that any steps 
may be taken, so long as the people 
are powerless to resist them, to bol- 
ster up the system. It is the philos- 
ophy of expediency, and it serves a 
material end. Russia is now giving 
an example of one method born of 
that philosophy. The Western 
World in its attempt to save the sys- 
tem, would make men efficient units 
in the machine even by the sacrifice 
of the integrity of the family, per- 
sonal liberty, and social justice. Of 
the two methods the Russian is 
more likely to succeed. As the pres- 
ent economic crisis develops, and it 
is apparent that it has accelerated 
steadily despite all attempts to 
check it, the measures taken to save 
the system will be more and more 
extreme and violent. Increasingly 
they will be taken without regard to 
the nature and dignity of man and 
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his true end, but with regard to his 
material welfare. We can see the 
process in operation. 

Against this what shall we op- 
pose? The Church is already well 
alive to the conflict. The Encyclicals 
of the Holy Father, “Casti Connubii”’ 
and “Quadragesimo Anno” are two 
obvious pieces of recent evidence, 
and those who seek will find a great 
many more. Distributism, despite 
its name, is humbly following the 
lead of the Church in the fight to 
save mankind, that man may be a 
great deal more than a mere cog in 
the economic machine or a brick in 
the edifice of the temple of Mammon. 
Distributism is taking a few small 
stones from the Living Stream to 
attack the giant with the head of 
iron, the heart of brass and the feet 
of clay. Whether history will re- 
peat itself I cannot tell, nor you. 


THE FIRST MONSTRANCE 


By Cuar.es J. Quirk, S.J. 


NSHRINED on Mary’s altar-breast, 
As in a monstrance now to rest, 
The new-born Christ flings arms a-wide, 


In Benediction, this first Christmas-tide. 











A GREAT OLD ARISTOCRAT 


By Leia HARDIN 


ENERAL LYAUTEY had, out- 

wardly, so small a part in the 
War that his name does not carry 
the thrill of high romance aroused 
by lesser figures in the modern 
world’s most tragic era. And yet 
few careers have been more loftily 
romantic than his, few names will 
live longer in French history. 

That keen analyst of men and af- 
fairs, interesting chronicler of what 
she sees and knows, Princess Mar- 
tha Bibesco of Roumania, summed 
up the life work of General Lyautey 
in a sentence written on the flyleaf 
of a book: “To the royalist who has 
given an empire to the Republic.” 

The biography of Marshal Lyau- 
tey (a reluctant Government put the 
mark of its approval on his work by 
creating him a Marshal of France) 
by André Maurois' is one of the out- 
standing books of the year. With 
two such names in conjunction— 
Lyautey, Maurois—it could be noth- 
ing else. 

More than a decade ago an Ameri- 
can writer, the brilliant Edith 
Wharton, in her book on Morocco 
dedicated to General Lyautey, 
brought to English readers some 
inkling of the great work Hubert 
Lyautey was doing for his country. 

But it is the Maurois biography 
that reveals one of the most arrest- 
ing personalities that have gone into 
the making of contemporary his- 
tory. In the beginning there is a 
characteristic sketch of a _ patri- 
archal family of the old régime: the 
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head, Pierre Lyautey, aged ninety- 
five, who had held administrative 
posts in the armies of Napoleon; 
the three sons, all generals, one a 
general of artillery and a senator of 
the Second Empire, re-created by 
Napoleon III., the second, a briga- 
dier-general, and the third a comp- 
troller-general, but all alike unques- 
tioningly under the authority of the 
old Patriarch. The eldest son, Gen- 
eral Hubert Lyautey who had been 
a young lieutenant at the Battle of 
Wagram and had served under four 
régimes, had a son who was in the 
engineering department of Public 
Works. While stationed at Nancy 
he was a visitor at Crévic, the family 
domain of a Norman nobleman, the 
Vicomte de Grimoult de Villemotte, 
and a daughter of the house, Lau- 
rence, became the wife of the hand- 
some engineer. Their son, born at 
Nancy in 1854, and christened Hu- 
bert for his grandfather, is the Ly- 
autey who grew up to be “the royal- 
ist who gave an empire to the Re- 
public.” 

Piety, chivalry, honor were a part 
of the boy’s environment, the forces 
that molded his character. His an- 
cestors stood for great deeds and 
proud lineage rooted in hereditary 
soil that had never been really alien 
to Church or King. A service under 
four régimes, including the Empire 
and the Republic, had not essenti- 
ally altered the family tradition of 
loyalty to the fallen monarchy. 

Simplicity of living, a deep reli- 
gious faith, methodical habits, culti- 
vation of the mind, high ideals had 
marked the Lyauteys and the fami- 






































lies into which they had married 
for generations, and these qualities 
were to flower splendidly in the lad 
whom destiny had chosen for high 
roles in the service of his country. 
There were other qualities, too, 
transmitted by his brilliant, dashing 
maternal grandfather, and his fasci- 
nating grandmother, so truly a 
femme du monde, another environ- 
ment of elegance, freedom, sun- 
shine and laughter. Every summer 
the Lyautey children with their par- 
ents went to Crévic where they 
played in the gardens, fed the chick- 
ens and gathered the flowers and 
fruits. (The first bunch of grapes, 
a rare variety from the Rhine, was 
laid before the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin.) An aunt, his mother’s sis- 
ter, “thoroughbred to the finger 
tips,” who read the lives of the 
Saints, but preferred them in fine 
bindings, was a strong influence in 
the boy’s life. He was sent to the 
Lycée of Nancy and here, when he 
was twelve years old, he collaborated 
with one of his companions in writ- 
ing a Legitimist Creed, “Why we 
are Royalists.” They declared they 
could not be Bonapartists on ac- 
count of the “murder” of Louis XVI. 
“We cannot be Republicans because 
no man of probity can belong to 
that faction.” (One cannot but 
wonder whether Clemenceau ever 
saw this unique document!) So 
there was nothing left for them but 
to be Legitimists. 

His gift for leadership was early 
displayed when, in the Army games 
the boys played, it was Hubert Ly- 
autey who made himself the Em- 
peror by mounting a packing-case 
platform with a brace of toy pistols 
and staging a coup d’état. A few 
days later when he was greeted by 
an elderly family friend, “Bravo, 
Louis Philippe!” his Legitimist 
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grandmother, Madame de Villemotte 
was not pleased. 

“Don’t make a joke of it,” she 
said. “In my opinion Hubert has 
behaved like a usurper.” 

His diary bears testimony to the 
“unbridled ambition of my middle 
teens.”” There was a handicap in the 
way of a military career caused by 
an injury in infancy. At the bap- 
tism of the Prince Imperial in May, 
1856, little Hubert was held in the 
arms of his nurse to view the pro- 
cession from a window in the Paris 
house of his great-grandmother, 
Madame de Lance, when a trellis 
gave way and the baby fell to the 
pavement. A cuirassier beneath the 
window broke the fall otherwise he 
would have been killed. By the 
time he was ready to enter the mili- 
tary school of St. Cyr he had almost 
outgrown his injury and was able 
to ride and fence with his com- 
panions. 

A crucial point in his mental de- 
velopment was the meeting with Al- 
bert de Mun, who lived to lead the 
conservative Catholic Party along 
the lines of social reform. Example 
and practice were his chosen means. 
An older generation, familiar with 
Mrs. Craven’s A Sister’s Story, will 
recall his lovely, pious mother, Adri- 
enne de la Ferronayes, fated to die 
under thirty of tuberculosis, to die 
far away from her husband and lit- 
tle children in sunny Sicily. Young 
Hubert and three of his fellows 
called on Count de Mun and placed 
themselves at his disposal. He did 
not quite know what to do with 
them and asked the lads to return 
the following Sunday when he out- 
lined the work he had for them: to 
form a small group for social and 
religious action. There was to be 
no outward propaganda, no one 
should know of the existence of the 
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group. Their example and loyalty 
to the standards set for them were 
to be the levers of their influence. 
After a retreat at the Grande-Char- 
treuse his diary chronicles his re- 
solve to read the Gospels and the 
Imitation of Christ. Never to neg- 
lect public duties. 

From St. Cyr he went to the Staff 
School in Paris. Will the Sunday 
golfing, bridge-playing young men 
who have grown up since the War 
believe that this ardent cadet di- 
vided his Sundays between concerts 
and a Working-men’s Club in Mont- 
martre to which Albert de Mun had 
assigned him? 

On completing his studies he 
served for a time in a cavalry regi- 
ment, but the old injury to his spine 
compelled a leave of absence for six 
months. He spent the time with his 
parents at Versailles and was a fav- 
orite in society. Two of his friends, 
young officers, were there and the 
trio speedily became known as “The 
Three Musketeers.” 

Lyautey dreamed of a future “po- 
litical rather than military.” After 
his leave was over he was attached 
to a cavalry regiment and was sent 
to Algeria, a prelude, as it were, to 
what would, many years later, be 
his great mission. Here, alone with 
a handful of soldiers on the edge of 
the desert, he studied the Gospels 
and “covered endless sheets of fine 
Arab paper with synoptic tables of 
St. Mark and St. Luke... He felt a 
profound uneasiness.” Renan’s 
books left him unmoved. 

He was back in France in 1882, a 
captain of Chasseurs, and obtained 
permission to accompany his aunt 
to Rome. He went by way of Aus- 
tria, and made a pilgrimage—to him 
it really was a pilgrimage, a journey 
to something profoundly to be rev- 
ered — to Gorizia where the Comte 
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de Chambord was living in exile. 
He writes: “I have seen him, touched 
him, heard him ... Were he not the 
King how charming he would be 
as a man whom one can easily pic- 
ture at the club, at the play, in a 
drawing-room.” The Comte in the 
interview touched upon the attitude 
of Leo XIII. towards the Republic, 
and insisted that the Pope must be 
made to realize that there were still 
royalist youths in France, some- 
thing more than old staff officers 
behind the Legitimist claims. 

On reaching Rome Lyautey’s in- 
born faith made him a ready cap- 
tive to the saintliness and dignity 
and striking personality of the 
Pope. ... “the sight of him was 
enough to re-Christianize Rome for 
me.” His Catholic loyalty to spirit- 
ual authority survived the shock 
when, at a private audience, he dis- 
covered that Leo XIII. was a Repub- 
lican. He writes: “Not only is the 
Pope not a Legitimist, but he dis- 
suades one from remaining a Legiti- 
mist ... For France it is towards 
the Republic that he is heading and 
wishes also to head us.” 

The death of the Comte de Cham- 
bord left his followers without a 
leader. Were they to rally to the 
Orleanist Comte de Paris then liv- 
ing at Eu? 

M. Maurois sums up in a sentence 
what must have been a struggle for 
years: “Lyautey’s rally to the Re- 
public was one of fact not of doc- 
trine.” 

At the end of 1887 he was com- 
manding a squadron at St. Germaine 
and, as a disciple of De Mun, sought 
to better the condition of his men. 
“He would have liked to make the 
barracks a kind of home or club for 
his troopers. And he made the at- 
tempt.” He arranged a sort of club 
room where the men found books, 























games, a billiard table, lamps and 
stationery. He became a frequent 
guest of a civil official living near 
St. Germaine, and met at his house 
men who were doing things worth 
while—Comte de Vogiié, Brunetiére, 
Coppé, Henri de Regnier, Marcel 
Proust. His brilliant mind and 
charm of manner made him wel- 
come everywhere, although in these 
liberal circles he did not conceal his 
royalist sympathies. By the time 
Leo XIII. had issued his famous En- 
cyclical urging support of the Re- 
public Lyautey was ready to obey. 
(With what reservations one can 
only guess.) He acknowledged that 
wars of Frenchmen against French- 
men were merely sterile, and he 
hungered after fruitful action. The 
turning point in his life came when 
he was forty. In August, 1894, two 
months after the assassination of 
President Carnot, Commandant 
Lyautey was appointed to Tonking. 
On the voyage out he stopped in 
Egypt and at Singapore, and whilst 
filled with admiration for “certain 
aspects of the British Empire” he 
instinctively had little love for the 
English. 

Almost immediately on his ar- 
rival in Tonking the Chief-of-Staff 
fell ill and Lyautey took his place. 
(He often in later years spoke of the 
part that luck plays in life.) Soon 
he was to have the task he loved, 
the remaking of a territory. Hovels 
were demolished, new towns shot 
up. His Chief, Galliéni, could not 
obtain the means to build the sheds 
to protect his stores of foodstuffs. 
Along the frontier there were clan- 
destine gambling houses of which 
Authority was supposed to feign 
ignorance. Not Galliéni. He im- 


posed a tax on them and built his 
sheds. “Officialdom was peeved but 
the stores were saved.” 


Lyautey 
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drew from the incident a precedent 
for himself. 

Galliéni was sent to Madagascar 
as Resident-General and shortly af- 
terwards he requested the appoint- 
ment of Lyautey as his assistant. A 
rebellion was put down. The for- 
mer royal native ruler took from his 
finger a coral ring mounted in gold 
and gave it to Lyautey, the ring of 
authority. Instead of deportation 
or death the rebel was made head 
of the region that he had formerly 
ruled, to “act as my go-between in 
reinstating this hapless populace in 
their homes and restoring this 
devastated country.” 

A line from Shelley was his 
motto, “The soul’s joy lies in do- 
ing.” An underscored passage in 
Montesquieu on Alexander the 
Great gave the key to his policy: 
“. . . He respected ancient tradi- 
tions and it was in order to preserve 
everything that he strove to conquer 
everything.” 

Lyautey returned to France in 
1899 after an absence of nearly 
seven years. The following year he 
was again on his way to Madagas- 
car. His mission was to pacify and 
reorganize the southern third of the 
Island. This accomplished, two 
years later he was back in France as 
the colonel of a regiment. Four 
years later he was at the maneuvers 
in Sarthe when a telegram com- 
manded him to report to the War 
Ministry in Paris. What had he 
done? He could recall no action 
liable to reprimand unless his pres- 
ence in uniform, with a few soldiers, 
in the Cathedral of Alencon for a 
memorial service for Leo XIII. 
could be construed as an offense 
against military etiquette. He ar- 
rived at the Gare Montparnesse at 
seven in the morning, and while 
having coffee in the station buffet 
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he unfolded a newspaper and saw 
on the front page, “Colonel Lyautey 
appointed to Ain-Sefra Command.” 
Promotion and not reprimand! The 
telegram had been in code and the 
important part had been omitted in 
translation. 

An understanding of Morocco 
would be necessary to get the right 
perspective on the work that 
awaited Hubert Lyautey. Just a 
few hours from the old civilization 
of Spain was the feudal and bar- 
barian region of this corner of 
North Africa. Lyautey’s objective 
was to apply here the methods that 
he had tested in China... “to han- 
dle each tribe according to its own 
temper, to depend upon the most in- 
telligent of the chieftains to win 
over territory from the tribes with- 
out fighting.” His letters to friends 
in France “took on the keen singing 
radiance of a sketch by Delacroix” 

. “the splendid moon and the 
silvered palm trees, the violet shad- 
ow of the ruddy earthen houses, 
the milky kouba, the fires where the 
sheep are roasting in the centre of a 
circle of long beards chatting to 
each other, two white Arabs at their 
prayers.” ... 

In 1908 Lyautey was summoned 
to Paris for consultation on the 
Moroccan situation. His love of fair 
play came out when Clemenceau 
asked him to take command at Casa- 
blanca replacing General d’Amande. 
He said that such a course would 
not be fair to D’Amande whose diffi- 
culties had probably not been un- 
derstood in Paris, and suggested 
that he himself go out and make a 
report, and further, that his experi- 
ence might enable him to give some 
advice. He would accept the ap- 
pointment only if he found that 
General d’Amande “is not the man 
I take him for.” 
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When a High Commission of the 
Algerian-Moroccan borderlands was 
determined upon it was Lyautey, 
now a general, who became High 
Commissioner of Morocco. Two hot- 
beds of trouble were balanced by 
two strongholds of defense, with a 
light police force between. His 
policy was motivated by the theory 
that “protection depends on move- 
ment” and that “force should be dis- 
played in order to avoid using it.” 

While in Algeria General Lyautey 
married Madame Fortoul, widow of 
a French colonel and daughter of 
Baron de Bourgoing. In 1910 he 
was recalled to France to command 
an army corps but trouble in Africa 
led to his return. President Poin- 
caré knew General Lyautey’s quali- 
ties and agreed to all his arrange- 
ments as outlined at the Quai 
d’Orsay. At the successful close of 
a long struggle the abdicating Sul- 
tan expressed in a laudatory letter 
his appreciation of the generous and 
courteous treatment he had received 
and the assurance of lasting friend- 
ship. A new Sultan reigned if he 
did not rule, at Rabat, and Lyautey 
was like a naval officer commanding 
a doomed ship .. . “Never had con- 
querors settled more precariously in 
a conquered land. . . . Out of this 
chaos of centuries a modern coun- 
try had arisen. No other man in 
France could have done the work 
that Lyautey did in Morocco.” His 
“dream had been the exercise of an 
absolute and beneficent power.” 
Morocco was to be the realization of 
his dream. Having conquered his 
kingdom Lyautey was to rule under 
a Sultan of his own creation. Added 
to austere ancestral rectitude his 
Christian training had “kept intact 
the profound and beautiful concep- 
tion of the importance of every man, 
not only as a subject and citizen, 


























but as a brother individual.” Night 
after night he walked about the 
streets of Fez and Rabat unattended 
except for an interpreter, question- 
ing the natives as to their needs and 
desires. They trusted him as a 
friend and benefactor rather than 
feared him as a master. They knew 
that their religion, their institutions, 
their pashas, were safe under his 
authority. He insisted that the cus- 
toms of each race be protected, and 
exempted from Moslem rule the 
Berber tribes accustomed to the jus- 
tice of their own councils and elders. 
“He believed that a colony should be 
governed for its own benefit and not 
for the home capital.” Roads and 
railroads had his attention. As a 
last stroke he remade his Sultan 
Mulai-Yussef — his by dint of wise 
tutelage — and established him in 
power. He writes: “I surround him 
with old Moslem ritual. His own 
character as a good Mussulman and 
a worthy man did the rest... . His 
journey from Fez to Rabat is being 
made at present with old time 
pomp, and, in accordance with my 
instructions, we hardly appear in 
his line of march.” ... 

Morocco had become a sort of El- 
dorado for the French at home and 
in three years the French popula- 
tion increased tenfold. The Treaty 
of Algiceras hampered constructive 
action. Germany had inserted a 
clause as to railways. 

In the midst of his own difficul- 
ties in Africa it was not to be ex- 
pected that General Lyautey would 
give more than scant attention to 
telegraphic dispatches announcing 
the assassination of the Archduke 
Ferdinand by a Bosnian student in 
Serbia. A fortnight later a code dis- 
patch from the Foreign Office in 
Paris informed him that the prob- 
able outcome of the present diplo- 
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matic conflict would be war. He 
was ordered to bring back to the 
coastal ports all Frenchmen and 
foreigners in the interior. The or- 
der to evacuate Morocco filled him 
with consternation. The result 
would be unimagined disaster. Then 
came the telegram, “War declared.” 
The Resident General informed the 
Sultan, convoked the great Kaids 
and explained the situation to them. 
He put before them all that they 
and the country owed to the French 
and obtained their promise of fealty. 
By the end of August the troops 
asked for had been sent home. He 
never at any time believed that the 
War would be of short duration. 

Lyautey obtained money for his 
undertakings and territorials to re- 
place the regular troops, a happy 
exchange for among them he found 
engineers, architects and mechan- 
ics, and they were all put to work— 
“men, women, children, mules, cam- 
els, horses and horse-power.” Roads 
were built, the harbor at Casablanca 
was under rapid construction. An 
exhibition was held there, and an- 
other, the following year, at Fez. 
A warring Berber Chieftain, over- 
come with curiosity to see the Fair, 
asked for a truce to visit it. He was 
received with all honor and was so 
impressed that he peacefully sub- 
mitted to his French adversaries. 
Construction and _ reconstruction 
went on everywhere. Squalor gave 
place to cleanliness and beauty. 

In 1915 Lyautey returned to 
France to obtain another loan. 
President Poincaré understood the 
magnitude of the work in Morocco 
and its difficulties. He wrote in his 
journal: “The General . . . speaks 
with a vigorous and alluring convic- 
tion ... and sweeps away all objec- 
tions like straws.” 

General Lyautey made a tour of 
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the Front where he found much to 
call forth adverse criticism—vacil- 
lations, the narrow view, paltry 
economies. “Nothing definite emer- 
ges because nobody is in command,” 
he wrote. 

He returned to Morocco to find 
everything working harmoniously 
and voiced his joy in being again in 
an atmosphere of immediate deci- 
sions. But always he dreamed of 
France and of the titanic struggle 
going on across the Sea and the part 
he could play were he permitted. 
“It was agonizing to feel at once so 
capable of serving and so far from 
the places where he could serve.” 

In December, 1916, the chance 
came. In reply to a tentative dis- 
patch from Briand he said that he 
belonged to his country and that he 
would serve wherever the Govern- 
ment judged that he could be the 
most useful. 


An official communiqué posted in 
Tangiers announced the formation 
of the Ministry with General Lyau- 


tey the Minister of War. General 
Gouraud was his successor in Mo- 
rocco. 

He arrived in France to carry the 
olive branch to conflicting person- 
alities. He prevented the resigna- 
tion of General Joffre, who felt that 
he had been unfairly treated, and 
saved General Foch whom he had 
always admired, from being side- 
tracked. He revived for General 
Joffre the dignity of Marshal of 
France. 

Lyautey realized that he was to 
take his place in the rigid framework 
of a political machine and a mili- 
tary hierarchy, he who saw a situa- 
tion as a whole and hated useless, 
hampering red tape and detail. He 
visited the armies and found the sit- 
uation at General Headquarters 
alarming; yet he saw himself with- 
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out influence over his colleagues 
and “felt his impotence more acute- 
ly than ever.” 

To all this a personal anguish 
was added. He went to the Front 
to carry the Médaille Militaire to 
General Foch and the Croix de 
Saint-George to General Guynemer, 
and since his old home at Crévic 
was near to Headquarters, he went 
under escort to visit the ruins. The 
day was cold, and wrapped in goat 
skins he wandered among its broken 
walls. The village had been burnt 
and the church was roofless. Again 
he knelt before the altar where he 
had prayed as a boy. Outside were 
the tombs of his family. 

The Salonika expedition called 
for an inter-Allied Conference which 
was held in Rome. M. Briand and 
General Lyautey attended. The 
maker of French Morocco who be- 
lieved in acts rather than in words, 
was saddened and enraged at a Con- 
ference that seemed to end as it had 
begun —-in words. He dictated a 
drastic communication to the Presi- 
dent — criminal delays, gross mis- 
takes in the conduct of the War, the 
intrusion of politics into what 
should be purely military, the lack 
of unity, of agreement among the 
allies. He knew that the report 
might lead to his resignation and 
hoped that it might hasten reform. 
The entire document is a classic in 
the way of logical yet fearless and 
impassioned presentation of the sit- 
uation as he saw it. He refers to 
his own position as War Minister. 
“If he does not see the situation he 
is incompetent; and if, seeing it, he 
submits to it one day beyond the 
day when he realizes that he can do 
nothing to remedy it, he is crim- 
inal.” 

On reaching Paris he was met 
with bad news from the Front and 

















felt that his own resignation at that 
time would be unpatriotic; the docu- 
ment was withheld, a formal report 
taking its place. The “Nivelle 
Plan” was brought to him by Cap- 
tain Renouard who had served un- 
der him in Africa, and he found it 
ruinous and said so. 

Another conference was to be 
held in London, and Lyautey, worn 
out by dissensions and his own 
powerlessness to change matters, 
before his departure for England 
addressed a long communication to 
the Chamber of Deputies, explain- 
ing his conception of what should 
be done. He returned to Paris to 
face a stormy debate in the Cham- 
ber. “The din in the amphitheater 
was incredible. .. . On the right M. 
Jules Delahaye was shouting... . 
On the left M. Raffin-Dugens was 
roaring: ‘Parliament cannot be in- 
sulted.’” Lyautey was amazed that 
his speech which he had tried to 
make one of common sense could 
produce such astounding results. 
That evening he resigned. Two days 
later the Briand Ministry was out of 
office. 

The General had long been a suf- 
ferer from his liver so he went to 
Vichy for the cure, and there he 
learned that the “Nivelle Plan” 
which he had so passionately op- 
posed, had failed. Toward the end 
of May he left for Morocco. “He 
was restored to his kingdom.” 
There, in November, 1918, he re- 
ceived by wireless the news of the 
Armistice. 

“In the midst of a world delivered 
by human folly to misery and de- 
struction, Morocco offered the for- 
eign visitor a miraculous oasis of 
order and beauty.” Modern towns, 


model factories, a prosperous peo- 
ple were the reality that had been 
a vision in the mind of their creator. 
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Those who had opposed his plan 
found how right he had been. Some 
thought that the Harbor at Casa- 
blanca was on too large a scale. 
When phosphate was discovered 
and the mines in 1929 yielded two 
million tons, they feared it might be 
too small. 

In 1920 General Lyautey was re- 
ceived as a member of the French 
Academy to which he had previ- 
ously been elected, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was made a Mar- 
shal of France. The year after he 
welcomed President Millerand to 
Morocco and during the tour of in- 
spection he secured the establish- 
ment of annual conferences for the 
Governors and Resident-Generals of 
North Africa. He was on his way 
to the first, which was to be held in 
Algiers when he was seized with a 
severe liver attack that required 
immediate medical attention. The 
doctors decided that an operation 
was necessary. He was carried to 
the Palace of Bou-Jeloud in Fez. 
The report spread that he was dy- 
ing and a throng of Moors filled the 
orange-scented tiled courtyard, 
headed by the Ulemas and Imans 
with their banners. They ranged 
themselves under the Marshal’s 
windows and recited the prayer 
which is uttered only when a great 
peril hangs over Islam. The Iman 
of Mulai-Idress was admitted to the 
sickroom, carrying a flask of sacred 
water and two candles. The next 
day the Marshal was better and the 
people were sure that it was due to 
the water and the miraculous can- 
dies. When he was able to drive 
out they wanted him to make his 
first visit to the mosque of Mulai- 
Idriss, but he told them that he 
must go first to his own church. 
When he came out a crowd escorted 
his carriage and as it passed the 
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Mosque the Imans invited him to 
enter. He reminded them that he 
himself had forbidden Europeans 
to intrude in their mosques and that 
he must not break his own rule. In 
time they would have to do to others 
what they wanted to do for him and 
they would be sorry. He stepped in- 
side for a moment. He returned to 
France for the operation. It was 
successful, but it left him in an en- 
feebled condition and he wanted to 
resign his post. He said to M. Mil- 
lerand, “If I go back to Morocco it 
will be the end of me.” The Presi- 
dent answered, “Well, leave your 
bones in Morocco — that would be 
the right thing.” 

So the great Marshal went back. 
A second operation was necessary 
and he returned to Paris. While 
there the May elections stripped his 
friends of power and M. Millerand 
who had always been his friend and 


supporter was no longer President 


of France. Lyautey returned to his 
post intending to remain just long 
enough to pack his belongings, but 
trouble was brewing, he felt that he 
was needed, and so remained. 
André Maurois’s description of 
the inauguration of the Casablanca- 
Rabat broad gauge railway is so 
charming that no lover of perfect 
French should fail to read it. The 
Marshal was showing the town of 
Casablanca to his guests. “A wide 
sweep of his cane takes in the vast 
white quarter, the cubes of the 
rough-cast houses smothered by the 
waves of pink geraniums, the light 
blue pergolas, the large violet flow- 
ers of the bougainvilleas climbing 
up towards the Arab terraces...” 
They visited the phosphate mines. 
At Rabat they paid a visit to the 
Sultan. Then they went to the ad- 
ministrative offices grouped in the 
shape of a fan— Public Works, 
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Bridges, Agriculture, Forests — Fi- 
nance yet to be added. In the eve- 
ning there was a state dinner at the 
new Residency, Cavalrymen in red 
cloaks lining the stairway, the Mar- 
shal talking delightfully of his 
young days, of philosophy, poetry, 
of the attitude of the natives to new 
inventions and appliances. He 
summed up the Moslem point of 
view: whatever happened was the 
will of Allah so there was no dis- 
grace in being conquered. The 
compass of the new régime was 
pointed when the Kaid of Mulai- 
Idriss, a sacred village almost for- 
bidden to infidels, installed a tele- 
phone. 

On all sides the visitors were met 
by evidence of the devotion and 
loyalty of the Moors for their Chief, 
the great Marshal Lyautey. Gen- 
eral de Chambrun (whose wife was 
a Longworth, sister of the lamented 
Speaker of the House) took the 
guests through the shops and at twi- 
light to the hills “to watch the dark- 
ness falling over the white terraces.” 
There was no hint of trouble. 

At three o’clock in the morning, 
April 25, 1925, they were aroused 
and told that the General requested 
them to leave at once. The car was 
waiting. At daybreak beneath the 
ridges of the Tsouls they saw Arabs 
galloping on their famous horses, 
rifles on their backs. They had not 
understood. The Riffs were in a 
flurry of revolt. A long chapter of 
political history underlay that re- 
volt. Marshal Lyautey had already 
requested to be relieved of the bur- 
den of office, and in September he 
resigned. 

His going was a memorable occa- 
sion. The notables of the country 
came to bid him farewell. The Kaids 
sent an address couched in Arab 
richness of phrase. The Moslems 




















of Fez paid their tribute... . “Our 
sons will date their history from 
Lyautey.” The journey from the 
Residency to the harbor was one of 
“triumph and mourning.” The jetty 
was thronged. Kaids from distant 
tribes were there, and countless eyes 
were dim with tears. As the ship 
Anfa moved off the sirens and 
whistles in the harbor sounded a 
tribute and all the tugs, motor-boats 
and native craft followed the de- 
parting Chief as long as possible. 
The Anfa was met at Gibraltar by 
two British torpedo boats and es- 
corted through the Straits to the 
Mediterranean, the crews cheering 
on the decks. 

How different was his arrival in 
France! Wladimir d’Ormesson who 
had been with General Lyautey in 
Rome, described that return. He 
and other close friends had gone to 
Marseilles to welcome home the 
Marshal of France. They looked 
around for the troops that should 
have been at the dock and were not. 
For the official personages to greet 
“one of the supreme builders of 
French greatness.” None were vis- 
No 


ible. There was no Préfet. 
Mayor. No General. Nobody. It 


was the wrong day. The ship ap- 
proaching could not be the Anfa. 
But it was. The Marshal on deck 
was waving. “... the greatest of 
France’s colonial soldiers, the man 
who had saved the whole of the 
French African Empire was return- 
ing to France to enjoy a well-earned 
retirement. ... Lyautey landed... . 
And the only official communica- 
tion awaiting him at his home in 
Paris was a letter from the Revenue 
authorities requesting him to settle 
his outstanding taxes without de- 
lay.” 

The last chapter like the first of 
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M. Maurois’s fascinating volume 
gives a pleasing picture of domestic 
life. The Marshal is in his new 
home at Thorey, a Lorraine village 
overlooked by the colline de Sion. 
He owns here an old house that had 
belonged to his aunt, the charming 
Berthe de Villemotte who “read her 
St. Teresa in fine editions,” which 
he has added to and transformed. 
The objects destroyed at Crévic 
could not be replaced, but the Mar- 
shal had gathered here all his inti- 
mate possessions — the portraits of 
the men who had worked with him 
in various parts of the world, his 
books, souvenirs of his career. One 
room had been converted into a 
Moorish Hall, with rugs, draperies 
and divans. On Sundays the farm- 
ers come in for coffee and discus- 
sions of affairs of the province. He 
visited a monastery and assured the 
novices, “sturdy lads in cassocks,” 
that he would like to settle down 
amongst them. “I am tired of Paris, 
tired of men, tired of myself.” The 
astute biographer adds, “But he 
would instantly be the superior, the 
prior, the abbot. He would rebuild 
and transform and issue orders.” 
He purchased a few additional 
acres to round off his park. He had 
built more than twenty towns and 
now he was improving his park and 
gardens, his village. An autumn 
evening in 1930 completes the pic- 
ture: Madame Lyautey is working 
beside a lamp after dinner in the 
oak library. A wood fire is burn- 
ing. On the wall is a portrait of 
Otto, son of the Empress of Aus- 
tria, the last Duke of Lorraine. The 
Marshal and M. Maurois are talking. 
“I turned over some books... An 


inscription from the Princess Bi- 
. ‘To the royalist who has 


besco . . 
given an empire to the Republic. 
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By JAMES W. BENNETT 


UIGI ANCONA was astonished 

and hurt. Here it was, the final 
quarter of the game, and his son, 
Pete, had not played since the ini- 
tial five minutes. Pete had made a 
touchdown during that time—what 
more could a coach ask? Harris, 
the halfback replacing his son, had 
stood about like a clod. The third 
quarter, the opponents had made 
two touchdowns, but still his boy 
had not been sent back in. That 
new coach, Jeffers, was an idiota, a 
schema, a fool! 

A spasm of anger, startling in its 
suddenness, swept over Luigi. The 
gust ebbed, leaving him queerly 
giddy. He waited until the weak- 
ness had passed then heaved him- 
self upright. A spatter of cheering 
came from the sparsely filled stands 
at sight of him, immensely broad of 
shoulder, thick of neck, wide of 
girth. He paid no heed. Keeping 
Pietro out of the game! His son, 
Pete, the finest football player that 
La Cadena had ever had! Dominid- 
dio, what a fool that coach was! 

As Luigi moved ponderously from 
the bleachers toward the coaching 
line, a smiling student-usher tried 
to bar his way. He gave the boy a 
push with his large mottled hand. 
He had not meant the thrust to be 
hard, but his weight was behind it 
and the collegian stumbled back. A 
moment later, the same hand fell 
upon Jeffers who was intently 
watching the play. Luigi said 
crisply: 

“Hey! W’y you pull my boy out 
of this? He good play’r, ain’t he? 


Per Bacco, you lose damn’ game if 
you not careful!” 

Jeffers twisted about reluctantly. 
“Oh, it’s Mr. Ancona. I’m sorry, 
sir, but I can’t have my orders ques- 
tioned. I think I know what I’m 
doing.” 

“Well, I think maybe you don’!” 

The coach’s face became pecul- 
iarly blank. He spoke slowly but 
without apparent anger: “I’m not 
interested in what you think. Now, 
will you kindly leave the coaching 
line? This is reserved.” 

Luigi gave a deep growl. “Then 
I take my son with me! We go to 
other college! Pete, he make any 
football team in country. We show 
you—” 

He paused. A line of substitute 
players, sprawled on the turf, had 
turned their faces toward him, smil- 
ing. All but one. Pete was scowling 
at him, strenuously signaling him 
to stop talking. 

“]...1... Oh, aw right.” 

Luigi began a slow, unhappy 
march back to the stands. He had 
taken but half a dozen steps when 
a hand touched his arm. Jeffers 
strode along beside him. 

“Mr. Ancona, you don’t under- 
stand. No team dares to be built 
solely about one man. The risk is 
too great. I must give all my back- 
field players a chance. I’m even 
willing to lose one of these early 
games, if I can get my team into 
shape for the Conference matches 
later in the season.” 

As the coach gave this explana- 
tion, Luigi watched Jeffers’ mouth 




















with dislike, hardly heeding his 
words. It was the sort of mouth, 
Luigi thought, that didn’t know 
how to widen into a good hearty 
grin. 

“Is that clear to you, Mr. Ancona? 
In fact...” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

Luigi turned indifferently away, 
leaving Jeffers standing irresolute, 
apparently with more to say. 

As he again took his seat in the 
stands, Luigi tapped a huge foot on 
the wooden flooring. “Is that clear 
to you, Mr. Ancona?” he mimicked 
savagely. No, it was not clear. Why 
did you play games, if you didn’t 
try to win them? Wasn’t it more 
of a disgrace for your team to be 
beaten by a weak college, such as 
these opponents, than by some pow- 
erful Conference eleven? 

Luigi glowered during the re- 
mainder of the match — which La 
Cadena lost. That night, he could 
not sleep. His heart was pounding 
viciously. Jeffers had gotten him 
all upset. And he was the one re- 
sponsible for bringing Jeffers here. 
Dominiddio, there was ingratitude! 


The athletic situation at La Ca- 
dena, previous to this year, had not 
been promising. The football team 
had been the whipping boy and the 
chopping block for a dozen South- 
ern California colleges. Luigi An- 
cona had realized this. As his son, 
Pietro, had rioted through the au- 
tumn as star on La Cadena’s fresh- 
man team, Luigi had been casting 
an eye on the coming year when 
Pete would be a stellar figure on the 
Varsity. There must be a ’Varsity 


worthy of his son. Going to a meet- 
ing of the athletic board of the col- 
lege, Luigi had suggested that they 
hire a coach with a national reputa- 
tion. 


Casually he had tossed ten 
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La Cadena Township bonds on the 
board-room table, to guarantee the 
coach’s salary. 

A week later, Elwin Jeffers, for- 
merly football coach of Stanislas 
College, Ohio, was en route to La 
Cadena. That previous season, Jef- 
fers had etched the name of Stanis- 
las on the football map by defeating 
with remarkable scores several for- 
midable universities. His yearly 
salary at La Cadena was to be 


exactly the amount of Luigi’s 
municipal bonds: ten thousand 
dollars. 


A banquet had been given Luigi 
and with it the right to wear a ’Var- 
sity sweater with “L. C.” embla- 
zoned on the chest. The actual 
sweater, the largest obtainable in 
Los Angeles, was presented to him, 
that night. Luigi had promptly re- 
moved his coat, attempted to don 
the jersey and had been all but 
throttled by the garment—which 
was several sizes too small. Un- 
daunted, Luigi had made a speech, 
the first in his career. It had con- 
tained the words, much quoted in 
the newspapers: 

“You boys, you watch Papa An- 
cona! I only start now! Per Bacco, 
I show whole world that La Cadena 
is greates’ college anywheres!” 

Luigi was happier this last spring 
than he had been since those all- 
but-forgotten days when he had 
done a man’s work in his vine- 
yards. It had been a mistake, sell- 
ing his vast acres and retiring 
while still in middle life. He had 
put on weight alarmingly. And for 
a long time now, he had awakened 
in the morning feeling weary, with 
a heart that thumped in a most un- 
pleasant way. 

The morning after his encounter 
with Jeffers on the coaching line, 
Luigi apologized humbly to his son. 
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He hadn’t meant to interfere. Ob- 
liquely he probed Pietro to find out 
the boy’s attitude toward the coach, 
and was slightly disconcerted to dis- 
cover no rancor. 

“Oh, I know he’s a slave-driver, 
Dad. Jeffers cracks the whip—but 
he’s getting results.” 

“Yes, I saw. That weak team 
beat you.” 

Pietro shrugged, a non-American 
habit he had learned from Luigi. 
“Jeffers had a pretty bad mess to 
clear up, when he came to La Ca- 
dena. Several of the old ’Varsity 
men thought they were going to run 
things. The other day, Jeffers 
slapped one of ’em. Up and biffed 
him!” 

“Well, if that Jeffers slap’ you, 
you slap’m back!” Luigi growled. 
“If you don’, an’ I hear of it, I give 
you good kick!” 

“No, Dad.” The boy’s face was 
serious. “If Jeffers ever hits me, 
I'm going to take it. He'll be doing 
it for my good. He’s a great man, 
in his way. Just as you’re great— 
in yours.” 

Luigi’s wide mouth opened in a 
smile that showed white, even teeth, 
unmarred by years and encroaching 
infirmity. 

“Me, great? Don’ talk silly! I’m 
jus’ old fellow with more money 
than I can spen’.” Luigi paused 
an instant and then added a trifle 
sardonically: “I’m glad, though, 
that you find you’ old Papa can 
compare in some way with this 
grrreat Jeffers!” 


In spite of Luigi’s suspicions, 
Jeffers’ whip-cracking tactics began 
to show results. La Cadena won 
two games against fairish oppo- 
nents, then surprised the entire 
State by soundly trouncing a visit- 
ing Middle Western team of some 
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prominence. Pietro Ancona was 
permitted to play during the en- 
tire contest and he accounted for 
two of the three touchdowns scored 
by La Cadena. Luigi was so hap- 
py that he decided to forgive Jef- 
fers. 

So decisively had La Cadena de- 
feated Ackerman College that vari- 
ous Ohio Valley newspapers, from 
Cleveland south, felt compelled to 
take up the matter. In articles— 
duly reprinted in California—they 
somewhat justly girded at the Far 
Western climate, the hard water, 
the visiting team’s lack of condition 
owing to travel. One of the tabloid 
journals of Cleveland challenged La 
Cadena to come east and repeat the 
process. 

Luigi read this challenge, spelling 
it out laboriously with the aid of 
one stubby finger and a pair of spec- 
tacles. Then he was struck by an 
idea—to him brilliant in the ex- 
treme. Heaving himself into one 
of his several powerful motor cars, 
he raced into the tiny town of La 
Cadena. After two hours of diffi- 
culty in composition, he sent a tele- 
gram: 


SPORTING EDITOR, 
CLEVELAND CLARION, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


YOU THINK YOU SMART SAYING ACKER- 
MAN CAN BEAT LA CADENA BACK IN OHIO 
ALL RIGHT WE SHOW YOU I SEND OUR 
TEAM MY OWN EXPENSE TO CLEVELAND 
FOR POST SEASON GAME WE BEAT YOU 
SO BAD YOU GET BIG HEADACHE I BET 
YOU MY SON PETE GETS SAME NUMBER 
TOUCHDOWNS THAT HE DID LAST SATUR- 


DAY 
LUIGI ANCONA 


Forty-eight hours later, an an- 
swer came: 




















LUIGI ANCONA, 
LA CADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


WHY WAIT FOR POST SEASON BRING ON 
YOUR TEAM NOW STOP OUR COAST CORRE- 
SPONDENT ADVISES THAT YOU HAVE NO 
GAME SCHEDULED FOR SATURDAY WEEK 
STOP ACKERMAN ALSO FREE STOP HAVE 
YOU AUTHORITY FOR THIS STOP WE 
SHALL AWAIT CONFIRMATION FROM 
COACH COUNTERSIGNED BY TEAM MAN- 
AGER BEFORE ATTEMPTING TO MAKE 
FINAL ARRANGEMENTS 
G. T. EVARTS, EDITOR SPORTS, 
CLEVELAND CLARION 


Luigi read this and chuckled. 
Had he authority! He was the man 
who was guaranteeing the coach’s 
salary. La Cadena had no game 
scheduled for a week from Satur- 
day. Earlier in the season, Pietro 
had tried to explain to him that this 
was a good thing since, the Satur- 
day following that, came the hard 
contest with Southern California. 
Luigi had snorted. The team should 
be able to play one game a week 
without tiring itself! 

The team’s trip east would prob- 
ably cost him five thousand, he 
thought hazily. But what matter? 
That bank balance of his would be 
better for a bit of leeching. 

What a match it would be! His 
boy, Pietro, would be the great fig- 
ure. Per Bacco, how that boy could 
play! Better and better every game, 
now that Jeffers was giving him a 
chance. Didn’t a Los Angeles news- 
paper writer say that if Pete were 
better known, the boy would prob- 
ably be given an All-American rat- 
ing? Here was the opportunity to 
show him to the rest of the coun- 
try! 

Jeffers would be pleased. He 
must see the coach right away, 
Luigi told himself; there was much 
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to be settled. A private car to be 
ordered. Yes, and a special diner 
attached, so that the boys could 
keep right on with their training. 
Perhaps the team would like him to 
buy them some new uniforms, to 
wear back in Ohio... . 

With his mind whirling and ex- 
citement accelerating his heart, 
Luigi drove down to the college. As 
he went, he wondered if possibly 
he should have told Pete of the two 
telegrams. But no, wait until Jef- 
fers had agreed to the project, and 
then surprise his son with it. 
Wouldn’t Pietro be pleased! 

It was little enough to do for 
Pete. A good son! Always home 
nights, studying so that he might 
not be dropped from the team be- 
cause of faulty scholarship. Some- 
times Luigi worried over this hard 
study of Pietro’s. Would not too 
much of it do things to the brain? 
Soften it? Certainly he, Luigi, had 
never had an opportunity to soften 
his brain in that way.... 

He drew up before the dismal, 
barn-like structure that was the 
college gymnasium. Some day soon, 
he would build La Cadena another 
gym. Jeffers was alone in his of- 
fice at the end of the building at 
work on a football chart, when 
Luigi entered. 

“Read, please?” Luigi ordered, 
smiling. 

The coach scanned the bit of yel- 
low paper, bewilderment flickering 
across his eyes. 

“What on earth is this?” 

“I send wire. That is answer.” 

“Oh!” A tide of red rapidly 
mounted Jeffers’ face. “Mr. An- 
cona, do you realize what you’ve 
done? You’ve made a laughing- 


stock of the college—and a fool of 


If it weren’t for my contract, 
1? 


me. 
I'd resign to-day 
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An angry singing dizzled Luigi’s 
brain. “You’ contract! Who's 
money pay that contract? Mine! 
My money! Athlete fund is ov’r 
fifty thousand dollar’ in debt! If I 
not guarantee you’ salary, where 
you be?” 

“Is that true?” asked Jeffers 
quietly. “I didn’t know that.” 

“Well, you know’m now. If you 
work with me, all will go fine! If 
you no work, I give you troubl’! In 
my time I have had thousand man 
work for me. All say Papa Ancona 
is good master. But when man 
make troubl’—then look out! I 
take’m like this!” 

Luigi spread his huge, mottled 
hands in the shape of a fan, fingers 
crisped. “Like—this—” His voice 


trailed off. He was mortified to dis- 
cover that the fingers he had lifted 
with such a show of menace were 
shaking. He tried to still them but 


the trembling grew worse. His 
heart had begun to thump again, 
hard and irregularly. He sank 
back into a chair, panting and in- 
explicably weary. 

Jeffers did not note this sudden 
weakness. He spoke with calm de- 
liberation: 

“Mr. Ancona, the team is not go- 
ing East. The match with the Uni- 
versity of Southern California is La 
Cadena’s hardest game. To make 
a transcontinental trip the Satur- 
day before that game would be fol- 
ly. We have defeated Ackerman 
College; to do so again would mean 
little.” He paused an instant and 
then his voice became crisp and 
cold: “No football team can have 
two leaders. I am the head of La 
Cadena’s team; my word must rule. 
I am making that statement advis- 
edly. Later I think you will under- 
stand even more fully what I 
mean.” Jeffers rose to his feet. 
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Swirls of mist filmed Luigi’s eyes. 
He realized that the coach was dis- 
missing him. Making a vital effort, 
he heaved himself upright, then 
with a mumbled, inarticulate 
phrase he staggered to the door. 
Here he paused, catching the knob 
for support. There was something 
more he wanted to say. Something 
about Pietro,—about his son’s not 
being involved in this, not even 
knowing about the telegrams. But 
he was too deathly weary to formu- 
late his thoughts. Jeffers had turned 
back to his football chart. . . . Slow- 
ly Luigi pulled the door shut after 
him. 


The physician said gently: “I’m 
sorry, Mr. Ancona; I wish my ver- 
dict were happier. If you had only 
come to me months earlier! But 
there are the electro-cardiagraph 
readings, and the X-ray shows your 
heart to be enlarged to twice its nat- 
ural size.” 

“But, Docketor, I’m strong! Like 
ox. I not much fat—except here.” 
Luigi pointed to his expansive mid- 
riff. “My chest, he strrong!” He 
gave a thump that resounded in the 
consulting room. 

“Stop that!”’ rapped out the med- 
ical man sharply. “Don’t ever do 
that again!” 

“Aw right,” agreed Luigi. Every- 
body now was giving him orders. 

“And remember: eat sparingly. 
No coffee; no cigars; no wine—” 

“No wine? Wan’ me to die of 
thirs’? Water rust stom’k!” 

The doctor smiled. “Well, you'd 
better risk your stomach corroding 
a little, than have you heart skip- 
ping beats as it’s doing to-day. But, 
as I’ve said before, I’d rather see 
you drink a quart of wine a day, 
than to get yourself excited. No 
anger. Keep yourself on an abso- 
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lutely even keel. And now, good 
luck!” 

“Good luck—?” Luigi repeated 
dismally. He shrugged his heavy 
shoulders. “Well, Docketor, what 
do I owe you for all these funny 
businesses, X-ray and everything?” 

“Not a cent!” answered the med- 
ical man unexpectedly. “Not one 
penny! You aren’t the only person 
who’s interested in this little foot- 
ball team of ours! Don’t you re- 
member?—I played on La Cadena 
ten years ago. Southern California 
beat us seventy to nothing. This 
year, thanks to you, we’ve a chance 
to hold them down to respectable 
figures.” 

“You mean, thank’ to my boy, 
Pete,” Luigi amended. 

“Yes. But more than that,—to 
your generosity, shouldering the 
athletic debt, so that we can get a 
real coach. That was the trouble 
with us, when I was on the team— 
plenty of beef and energy but we 
didn’t know what it was all about. 
Oh, yes, Pete’s a wizard, the great- 
est halfback La Cadena has ever 
had, but it takes more than one man 
to make a team.” 

“I hear those word’ before,” Luigi 
mumbled. “I s’pose you tell me 
now that I can’t go to Southern Cali- 
fornia game? Too much excite- 
ments?” 

The medical man _hesitated. 
“Well, you shouldn’t go. But if 
you promise to watch very quiet- 
ly?” 

Luigi gave a short, unmirthful 
laugh. “No worry! I go! I go if 
you tell me it kill me! I want to see 
my boy, Pete, play greatest game 
of his life! Who knows, nex’ year 
maybe, I not be here to watch him 
play, non e vero?” 

Elaborately the doctor looked 
away. He seemed to be studying 
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the titles of the volumes of materia 
medica that lined the opposite wall. 
He made no answer. 

“I understan’,” Luigi said quietly. 
“Dominiddio, I see!” 


The orange-jerseyed Southern 
California team came briskly on the 
field for the La Cadena match. For 
them, it was just another contest. 

But for La Cadena it was the Big 
Game. This year, hope burned with 
a forced draft. There was a good 
chance that they might hold South- 
ern California to a low score and a 
slim hazard that they might even tie 
the powerful Los Angeles eleven. 
The age of football miracles had not 
yet passed. Didn’t they have Jef- 
fers, a great coach? And Pete An- 
cona, a great player? 

Luigi Ancona had been given a 
place of honor in the cheering sec- 
tion, but it was one, unfortunately, 
which had necessitated the mount- 


ing of numerous wide steps. He 
had had to be hauled up by two ush- 
ers ahead and boosted from behind 
by a third. The cheer leaders had 
jumped for their megaphones and 
the students had given him “Nine 


Long Ones.” Panting, he settled in 
his seat. He mopped his bald round 
forehead and mumbled unhappily: 

“Per Bacco, I guess I pretty sick!” 

Then he ignored his skipping 
heart, forgot the dizziness of which 
he now knew the meaning and con- 
centrated on the two teams lining 
up for the kick-off. One by one, 
Luigi checked over the La Cadena 
players. He rubbed his eyes fret- 
fully and turned to a collegian next 
to him. 

“You see my boy, Pete?” 

The excited student who had been 
bouncing up and down, yelling at 
the behest of the cheer leaders who 
were demanding a little “Hey-hey 
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for the kick-off!” obligingly swept 
his eye over the field. 

“No, Mr. Ancona, your son’s not 
in the line-up!” The student twist- 
ed toward the blue-hatted collegian 
on the other side and muttered: 
“That's funny, Spike! Pete isn’t in! 
I know he’s not on the sick-list, for 
I talked with him yesterday on the 
campus. Said he was fit as a bull 
fiddle—and looked it, too!” 

The other student remarked 
gloomily: “I s’pose Jeffers knows 
what he’s doing, but my idea’d be 
to have Pete in, every moment of 
the game. You can’t tire him and 
you can’t knock him out...” 

A whistle shrilled. The bit of 
oval pigskin hurtled in the air. A 
Southern California player caught 
it and dodged forward. Running 
easily behind interference, he 
brought the ball to the center of the 
field before being finally downed by 
La Cadena. 

Luigi could hear the collegian 
next to him mutter disgustedly: 
“Well, well, well, what a fine start 
for us that is!” 

There was a tricky double re- 
verse, done with automatic preci- 
sion, and a powerfully built full- 
back shot through the blue-jerseyed 
La Cadena line for a total of eleven 
yards. La Cadena appeared dazed. 
The gain was made despite the ef- 
forts of the halfback at secondary 
defense to break up the play. 

“Trouble with Tub, he’s slower’n 
the seven year itch!” the student 
shouted above the steady uproar of 
the stands into Luigi’s ear. “He 
can’t play Pete’s position and never 
could! Pete’d uve dumped that S. 


me 


C. bozo on his ear! 

The praise warmed Luigi’s sick 
“You bet!” he lifted his 
“Pete, he damn’ 


9 


vitals. 
voice in reply. 
good play’r, I’m tellin’ you 
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The La Cadena team, recovering 
from its obvious stage-fright, stif- 
fened now. It held Southern Cali- 
fornia for two abortive plays. The 
opponents elected to kick on the 
third down. The quarterback for 
La Cadena set himself to receive. 
He caught the ball and started to 
run. He was tackled furiously and 
lost the oval. Southern California 
recovered—on La Cadena’s ten yard 
line. In three more plays, the vis- 
iting team was across the goal. A 
moment after that, the ball sailed 
over the bar. Score: Seven to Noth- 
ing, in favor of Southern California. 

Luigi closed his eyes. Why was 
he here? For this, he had been 
spendthrift of his ebbing physical 
forces. Just another defeat. The 
money he had spent, the efforts to 
gain that high-priced fool from the 
East! No, he didn’t begrudge the 
money. If only Jeffers would let 
Pete play a little while in the game! 
If only he could see his boy break 
through that Southern California 
line and win a way free, for just one 
touchdown! Was that too much to 
ask? Per Bacco, was it? 

He became aware of a strange 
outcry at his side. He opened his 
eyes. The collegian was leaning 
forward, yelping: 


“Jeffers has gone craze’! Gone 
completely craze’! He’s putting in 
Harris for Tub! That flat! Why 


doesn’t he send in Pete!” 

Luigi shook his head wearily. He 
knew why. The coach was doing it 
to spite him, Luigi. He could hear 
that cold voice, saying: “I make that 
statement advisedly. Later you will 
understand even more fully what I 
mean.” 

The wail of protest from the stu- 
dent was not altogether justified. 
The rangy, raw-boned Harris unex- 
pectedly stiffened the La Cadena mo- 

















rale. True, he gained little yardage 
on the offense but defensively he 
was invaluable. He showed the ef- 
fect of Jeffers’ coaching. Luigi, de- 
spite his prejudice, had to admit 
that. Thanks to Harris, the quarter 
ended without further scoring, al- 
though once the visitors drove down 
to the three yard line, to be held on 
downs. 

The second quarter began, and 
still no appearance of Pete. By 
now Luigi had given up hope. He 
sat for long moments with his eyes 
closed, only opening them when 
sharp bursts of applause testified to 
some minor gain for La Cadena. 
He didn’t care what happened, now 
that Pietro wasn’t playing. He was 
tired. He couldn’t remember ever 
feeling so tired. Not even when he 
had worked fifteen hours at a 
stretch in the fields—while he was 
fighting up and up to the title given 
him by the newspapers, “The Grape 
King.” 

In those days he had been a king! 
Local politicians, even the Con- 
gressman from his district, had 
done his bidding. Now, no one 
heeded him. Least of all that spite- 
ful Jeffers! He, Luigi Ancona, 
would have been more magnani- 
mous to a fallen foeman. But then 
he was a Latin; he had come from 
a land that bred men! .. . He began 
to feel the sick tremor of anger 
shaking within him. No, careful; 
the doctor had warned him.... 

The second quarter was also 
scoreless. Jeffers had builded his 
machine better than Luigi realized. 
In other years, Southern California 
had led at this stage by thirty 
points. .. . If Jeffers would only put 
in his boy, Pete, La Cadena might 
tie the score! 

The third quarter, the score was 
tied. La Cadena actually gained a 
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touchdown and kicked the goal. 
There had been a delayed, lateral 
pass behind the lines—an invention 
of Jeffers, carefully hidden all sea- 
son for this moment. With South- 
ern California sifting through the 
scrimmage line on the left, to break 
up the play, Harris, on the right, 
had received the ball, awkwardly 
juggled it for a heart-stilling mo- 
ment and then with a clear field had 
lumbered down the turf and over 
the Southern California goal. 

But the happy strategy did not re- 
main long on the scoreboard to so- 
lace La Cadena. With almost con- 
temptuous ease, the Southern Cali- 
fornia quarterback shot two short 
but difficult forward passes to play- 
ers who did not juggle them. A 
sweeping end run completed the at- 
tack and the score read: “Southern 
California, Thirteen. La Cadena, 
Seven.” Then, after a beautifully 
kicked goal, Southern California’s 
“Thirteen,” was changed to “Four- 
teen.” 

And still no appearance of Pete 
Ancona in the line-up. A brazen 
throated individual in the public 
stands beyond the college cheering 
section, suddenly bellowed: 

“Wake up, Coach! You got Pete 
Ancona! He’ll win yer little ole 
ball game if you ain’t careful! 
What side you workin’ for, any- 
way? Southern Cal—?” 

The cheering section, instead of 
hissing this bit of crass criticism, 
broke into a sharp yelp of approval 
—which was stopped only with dif- 
ficulty by the cheer leaders, their 
hands lifted imploringly. 

Jeffers, eyes toward the field, gave 
no sign that he had heard. 


As the final quarter began, score 
Fourteen to Seven, Luigi stumbled 
to his feet. An idea had come to 
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him. His hand dropped on the 
shoulder of the collegian who had 
so vigorously praised his Pietro. 

“Son, would you min’ helping me 
down from here? I’m not feelin’ 
ver’ strrong to-day.” 

“Are you sick, Mr. Ancona? Yes, 
you don’t look a bit well!” The 
student rose. “Sure! I'll get you 
out a’ this jam!” 

At the foot of the concrete aisle, 
Luigi pointed peremptorily toward 
the coaching line. 

“That’s where I want to go.” 

“But Mr. Ancona, no one except 
players are allowed there!” 

“I know that!” Luigi said short- 
ly. “I learn that before. But I go. 
You let me lean on you one minute 
more.” 

Jeffers turned as Luigi’s broad 
shadow fell athwart him. The 
coach’s face, lined with worry and 
concentration, smoothed out to a 
noncommittal mask. 

Before that blankness Luigi hesi- 
tated, realizing its stony quality, 
aware that he must only bruise him- 
self if he thrust his head against it. 
. . . Then he drew in his breath 
sharply. He could make one final 
try. That much he owed his boy, 
Pietro. After all he, Luigi, was re- 
sponsible for his son’s benching and 
disgrace, to-day. He spoke slowly: 

“Jeffers, would it do any good if 
I say I’m sorry fo’ what I talk to 
you, oth’r day? If I tell you I won’ 
ev’r put in my oar ’gain?” 

The coach rose to his feet and 
stood facing Luigi, but made no re- 
ply. Luigi went on, a little more 
slowly: 

“My boy, Pete, has nothing to do 
with his father’s foolishes. Right 
now I think he’s dam’-mad at his 
daddy. He has been ver’ loy’l to 
you.” 

“TI realize that,” said Jeffers quiet- 
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ly. “I have never questioned his 
loyalty.” 

“Then, if I prom’se nev’r to make 
interference again, will you let him 
play? Jus’ littl’ part of game?” 

“No,” answered the coach, his 
lips slitting for the monosyllable 
and then closing again. 

Luigi fell silent. His heart was 
pounding and skipping. He felt 
suddenly dizzy. His hand reached 
out for the supporting shoulder of 
the collegian, but that youth had 
gone. Jeffers’ elbow was thrust out 
to steady Luigi. The coach spoke: 

“Mr. Ancona, are you ill?” 

“Oh, I feel littl’ bad, but that’s aw 
right. . . . Well, I go back to grand- 
stand now.” 

Luigi took a stumbling step to the 
rear but Jeffers halted him. 

“No, sit here.” 

Luigi obeyed, glad that the dread- 
ful climb, back up those steps, 
would not be demanded of him. 
Jeffers spoke musingly: 

“I... suppose you’re wondering 
why I don’t play your son in this 
game?” 

“No,” answered Luigi dully. “I 
not wonder; I know. You punish 
me.” 

“It’s more than punishment. A 
football coach is in a queer posi- 
tion...” Jeffers broke off, his eye 
taking in a play on the field. 
“Craig! Begin warming up! After 
the next play you'll replace Nelson. 
And watch that S. C. tackle. He’s 
ripping our line to pieces.” 

Jeffers faced back to Luigi and 
went on: 

“Yes, a football coach is in a 
queer position. He must command 
the obedience of his men and he 
must have his college back of him. 
If I give in to you now, you'll run 
the team, not I. It’s more than to- 
day’s match; it’s the whole future 














of the game at La Cadena. When 
I came on the scene this fall, there 
was absolutely no discipline .. .” 

“I know,” Luigi interrupted. 
“Pete tell me that.” 

“He didn’t tell you all, because 
he didn’t begin to know how bad 
the situation was. It was anarchy. 
After to-day, the team and the col- 
lege will know that in football they 
must obey me. Next year. . a 
Jeffers’ voice trailed off and he 
watched the play. Then he spoke 
curtly: “All right, Craig! In you go!” 

“Next year.” The words echoed 
drearily in Luigi’s mind. “Next 
year.” He began heavily: “I think 
I understan’, Jeffers. But there’s 
something you don’t under- 
stand. . . .” He shook his head. 
No, he wouldn’t say anything about 
that. He’d try another angle. His 
voice grew suddenly boyish and ap- 
pealing: “But game so near ovr 
now; wouldn’t you jus’ let my boy, 
Pete, play for one, two minute’? I 
wan’ to see him, one more time?” 

Jeffers must have caught some in- 
ner urgency in Luigi’s voice, for the 
coach gave him a searching glance. 
Then Jeffers turned away, staring 
with wrinkled eyes at the field. Un- 
expectedly his voice barked: 

“Ancona! Warm up! You'll re- 
place Harris after this play.” 

A broad shouldered young ath- 
lete, his width accentuated by the 
padding under his jersey, sprang 
gleefully from the line of tensely 
waiting substitutes. As he jogged 
past, raising his knees with exag- 
gerated flexing, his eyes sought 
Luigi’s. A broad, flashing smile il- 
lumined his face. 

Luigi answered it in kind. No 
word passed between them, only a 
warm current. 

The breath-taking thump of 
Luigi’s heart lessened; he could feel 
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it grow slower and slower. 
began inaudibly to pray. 
the good God please hurry the play, 
out there on the field, and let his 
boy get in the game? Then, too, 
there was another danger: that the 
game would end, for the big clock 
on the scoreboard said, only four 
more minutes to play. 

At last the blue-jerseyed figure 
darted out to the referee and then 
to the line of scrimmage. Behind 
Luigi the stands were in a pande- 
monium. They screamed: “Pete! 
Touchdown, Pete!” 

A treacherous mist was rising be- 
fore Luigi’s eyes. He had a moment 
of panic. Was it too late? Would 
the scene be hidden from him? He 
strained forward, his mottled hands 
gripping the bench. 

La Cadena had the ball. The 
quarterback signaled for a line buck 
by Pietro; Luigi knew the sequence 
of numbers. The play was execut- 
ed lethargically. At least six 
Southern California players broke 
through, downing Pete for a loss of 
two yards. ... A groan rose from 
the stands. A groan rumbled in 
Luigi’s throat. Southern California 
knew how powerful his Pietro was; 
they were playing him, not the ball! 

Jeffers must have heard that 
groan at his side, for he turned. 

“That was to draw them in, Mr. 
Ancona; the play was ‘telegraphed.’ 
We wanted them to do just what— 
Now! Watch—this one!” The 
coach’s voice lifted jerkily. 

Luigi straightened, making a su- 
preme effort to see. As though in 


answer to his call upon himself, the 
mist cleared—miraculously. It was 
like the eyesight given him during 
his boyhood, so sharply etched. 
The La Cadena team had lined 
up as though planning to try an- 
other off-tackle buck. Then it had 
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scattered, only a nucleus of men 
playing on the line. The field was 
dotted bewilderingly with blue-jer- 
seyed players. The ball was passed 
to the quarterback. He threw it, 
long and high, toward a racing blue 
figure, a player that was traveling 
at incredible speed. The runner 
caught the ball at full stride, caught 
and held it. Before the startled 
Southern California players could 
concentrate their defense, the blue 
figure was resting easily behind the 
goal line. 

“Pete!” the stands screamed 
crazily. “Pete! Pete! Pete!” 

Luigi smiled. Pietro had done 
it! The greatest football player in 
the world! Now La Cadena would 
kick the goal and tie the score— 
and his Pete would be the one to 
have accomplished it! The first 
time that Southern California had 
ever been tied by La Cadena! ... 
The mists had risen again, blurring 
the field for him. But what did that 
matter now? He had been given his 
moment of vision. He had seen! 

He gave a weary grunt and sank 
back. Farther and farther back. 
Faintly, he could hear Jeffers’ star- 
tled exclamation and could feel 
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arms easing him to the ground. 
Then utter blackness, without 
sound.... 


The playing field was in deep blue 
shadows. Mount San Antonio rose 
ponderously behind the _ north 
stands, its snow tipped summit a 
glorious rose amethyst. The foot- 
ball crowd had streamed away. 
Only a few spectators had remained 
to stare with glazed, inhuman curi- 
osity at the group huddled about a 
heavy, sagging figure that lay so 
still. 

As the physician knelt and lis- 
tened with a useless stethoscope, 
Jeffers’ eyes strayed to the score- 
board. It read: “La Cadena, Thir- 
teen. Southern California, Four- 
teen.” The final total. His hand 
dropped on the shoulder of the blue 
jerseyed athlete who stood waiting 
with stunned, sick face, already 
certain of the doctor’s verdict. The 
coach said soberly: 

“Pete, he didn’t live to see them 
block our kick for the extra point. 
He thought your touchdown would 
tie the score. I know he thought it, 
for I saw his face. He was smil- 
ing.” 
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By P. R. McCarrrey, O.Carm. 


“Un siécle d’art a chaque bombe 

Se craquéle, s’effrite et tombe 

Avec un réle, et tout d’un coup! 

..- Mais dans la ville ruinée, 

Par Vincendie illuminée, 

Jeanne d’Arc est encore debout!’”’ 
—Txutoporn Borner, “Refrains de guerre.” 


HOSPITAL bed is scarcely the 
best location for inspiration. 

Days of pain are rather destructive 
of visionary illusions, poetic fancies 
and historical enthusiasms. Yet it 
is a fact that an ideal recalled, an 
enthusiasm awakened, an inspira- 
tion garnered, may be the anodyne 
to compel insistent physical pain or 
the torpor of mental weariness into 
the background of consciousness 
and lift the patient to a state of 
temporary exaltation. History bears 
testimony to this truth in the mar- 
tyrs of the primitive Church and 
the martyrs of science, in the mys- 
tics of the Middle Ages and the pa- 
triots in the heat of battle, in the 
poet caressed by Nature’s soothings 
and the scientist absorbed in un- 
veiling her mysteries, in Milton tri- 
umphing over his blindness and 
Beethoven over his deafness. In- 
deed the triumph of mind over mat- 
ter is no discovery of the late twen- 
tieth century, whatever be the pre- 
tensions of Christian Scientists, 
psychoanalysts, or similar coteries. 
The new psychology may not have 
been known by its present nomen- 
clature to the medical men of the 
past, but few doctors did not appre- 
ciate the importance, in its curative 
influence, of “the bedside manner,” 
just as the quack, at the country 
fair, knew how to win from the 


credulous sick the crumenal trib- 
ute to his persuasive eloquence. 

It was the evening of a day of 
pain,—an evening grayed with the 
listlessness that succeeds prolonged 
distress. The hospital chaplain en- 
tered for a word or two. He was 
wise with the wisdom of Solomon: 
There is “a time to weep, and a time 
to laugh; a time to mourn and a 
time to dance; a time to keep si- 
lence and a time to speak.” He 
could gauge to a nicety the capacity 
and the humor of a patient. He 
made himself acquainted with their 
individual tastes and his all-em- 
bracing literary interests supplied 
him with the appropriate subject 
for conversation. He had discov- 
ered we were interested in the sub- 
ject of stained glass. He knew that 
even an amateurish love of art 
might be the David to strike down 
the Goliath of pain and despond- 
ency. In his hand he bore a packet. 
It contained a section of leaded 
glass, which had evidently been vio- 
lently torn from its setting. It was 
a piece of the magnificent glass of 
royal Reims, shredded by the shells 
of the invaders. 

In the year 1211 the first stone of 
the royal fane had been laid by 
Bishop Albéric de Humbert, and in 
exactly one hundred years, 1311, it 
was, excepting the facade, complet- 
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ed,—the very queen of all the great 
Gothic cathedrals for which the 
Middle Ages, in France especially, 
are famed. Not even the gorgeous 
facade of Amiens is more impres- 
sive than this most perfect master- 
piece, dedicated to the Mother of 
the King of Kings. Here a long line 
of monarchs were crowned and on 
its facade is sculptured the story of 
the French dynasties from the bap- 
tism of Clovis, first king of the 
Franks,—the famous “gallery of 
Kings.” 

But even the resplendent exterior 
does not fully prepare one for the 
indescribable glories of the vast in- 
terior, the nave of which is one of 
the most perfect ever conceived and 
executed by Gothic architect. This 
royal colonnaded avenue was truly 
made majestic for regal pageants 
and national festivals. A profusion 
of statues similar to those on the 
outside lent life to the interior, peo- 
pling its lofty heights as in heaven- 
ly choirs, whilst the sixty-six pieces 
of ancient and glowing tapestry and 
paintings by Titian, Tintoretto, 
Nicholas Poussin, and other mas- 
ters, caught and reflected the jew- 
eled rays thrown by the windows. 

Yet all this perfection of form 
and color may be said to have been 
but the adequate setting for thir- 
teenth century windows (1230) of 
rare magnificence, set in the earliest 
tracery of which the date is known 
(1211). 

It was this treasure of medieval 
art that was riddled with over five 
hundred shells, crashing through 
masonry that had defied the ages 
and the elements, defacing sculp- 
tured art that had drawn admirers 
from the ends of the earth, tearing 
to shreds windows that had cast a 
magic spell on their beholders, to 
scatter them in rainbowed sprays 
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that once fallen to earth could never 
again be restored. Incendiary 
bombs completed the shocking rav- 
ages. But, as the roaring flames 
calcined niched saints and smiling 
angels, and shriveled intertwined 
ribs and foliated capitals, as the 
mouths of gargoyles spat forth 
molten lead as if striving to destroy 
the destroyers of the fane they 
guarded, the tocsin of lamentation 
sounded the death-knell of such 
barbaric warfare as set the charac- 
ter of shame on the soul of our 
twentieth century civilization. We 
do not propose to sit in judgment 
and assign the blame. In such des- 
perate warfare it would be difficult 
to say who was to blame, even 
though one were in possession of 
all the facts. The Germans justi- 


fied their act by claiming that the 
French used the towers for obser- 
vation posts and would not leave 
them,—the safety of their armies 


was at stake. We leave it at that. 
The cardinal point is that war and 
expediency are synonymous and 
that in war countless young lives 
and the art treasures of the ages are 
thrown into the balance of expedi- 
ency. Of all the horrors of that 
dread World War none other, per- 
haps, was such a sad commentary 
on this human nature of ours. 
None so effectively drove home the 
humiliating truth that, when the 
binding force of religious restraint 
is relaxed under fire and the thin 
veneer of civilization is lifted, the 
philosophical definition of “man” is 
verily realized in one of its terms at 
least: “Man—a rational animal.” 
It is no wonder that the heart of an 
astonished world was attuned to the 
lament of the civilian French in 
that hour of irreparable loss: “Pré- 
miere page de France! Geste des 
Aieux! Legs des siécles devenant 
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aujourd’hui, en ce poignant mar- 
tyre, Vhostie nationale!” 

“No more,” sighs Elizabeth Boyle 
O'Reilly, “will the _ triple-winged 
seraphim chant hosannas in the 
great western rose. ... The XIII- 
century windows of the clear- 
story are pulverized; scarcely a frag- 
ment is left of the forty lancets of 
the nave where, in superimposed 
rows, the kings of France stood, 
with the archbishops who crowned 
them, big-eyed barbaric images, so 
intense of hue that one remembers 
them as blood-red rubies. The loss 
of the windows of Reims has been 
expressed poignantly by Pierre Loti, 
who spent a Sunday in October, 
1915, in the cathedral. He found 
the silence of death within its rav- 
aged walls that for centuries had 
echoed the music of the liturgy. 
Only a cold wind now and then 
made fitful psalmody. When it 


blew strongly he could hear a pat- 


ter as of delicate light perils. It 
was the falling to oblivion of what 
still remained of the ancient win- 
dows.” 


And this is what our hands now 
held and our eyes beheld. A sec- 
tion of genuine Reims stained glass, 
sapphire, ruby, maroon and gold, 
with its twisted, tortured, leading, 
in this very year of grace seven hun- 
dred years old. It was fascinating, 
—almost incredible. 

Do you recall your first awe in 
beholding the thunderbolt of God’s 
power, the silent veneration elicited 
by a tropical sunset in a boundless 
ocean, the wave of grateful recol- 
lection as you kissed the relic of 
some dear saint, the timorous care 
with which you handled a pearl of 
great price? Something of all this 
Swept over us as we gazed upon this 
relic of a lost art of the Middle Ages. 
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In this sense it was priceless. But 
it had a further inestimable value. 
Here was a talisman that translated 
one magically from the prosaic 
present to a world of enchantment, 
—a world of brilliant historical 
pageants to which it had lent its col- 
oring down through seven centuries 
since peerless artists had first set up 
the jeweled rose,—a paten for God’s 
chalice of self-sacrifice,—as a focal 
point to hold man’s credence in the 
Creator of essential beauty. 

We may but glimpse one or two 
scenes out of an infinite variety. 

Perhaps the most curious of these 
that the windows of Reims ever il- 
lumined was on the occasion of the 
Festival of the Herrings. At the be- 
ginning of Lent the canons of the 
cathedral were accustomed to march 
in single file down the nave and 
thence to the church of St. Remi, 
each one dragging a herring after 
him by a thread,—a symbol of the 
Lenten abstinence,—and each en- 
deavoring to trample upon the her- 
ring dragged by the next canon 
ahead of him. 

This was the coronation church 
of the kings of France, but not of 
every king. To be crowned in 
Reims was an honor to be coveted 
even by kings. It was the criterion 
of truest royalty, since only those 
were so privileged who were French- 
men born and of whose dynastic 
claims there could be no question. 
Thus to the French did Reims epit- 
omize the history of France. It was 
the magnet of their loyalty; the 
mainspring of their greatness; the 
dearest treasure of their patriotic 
love. In striking at Reims the Ger- 
man High Command struck at noth- 
ing less than French nationalism. 

When Louis VIII. died in 1226 
he left a son of twelve to succeed 
him. This child was destined to oc- 
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cupy the first place in the royal his- 
tory of France. The son of Blanche 
of Castile, first cousin of Ferdinand 
IIL, the saint conqueror of Seville 
and Cordova, friend of Sts. Edmund 
of Abingdon and Thomas Aquinas, 
his chief fame was to be his own 
life and achievement. Of him it 
has been written that “the greatest 
glory of the Middle Ages was the 
saint-king himself. He was essen- 
tially of his epoch in his love of the- 
ology and his enthusiasm for build- 
ing.” And again: He was “the most 
conscientious man who ever sat on 
a throne.” On the death of his fa- 
ther the disturbed state of the king- 
dom gave fear as to the succession. 
But his great mother was equal to 
the occasion. Before any measures 
could be enacted to frustrate her 
she hastened to have him crowned 
at Reims. During the ceremony she 
sat beside him, as she was accus- 
tomed to do on all important occa- 
sions during the regency to guide 
him by her saintly counsel. This is 
the woman who told her son that 
she “would rather see him dead at 
her feet than that he should be 
guilty of a mortal sin.” It is little 
to be wondered at that he became a 
saint. At the coronation an inci- 
dent gave indication of his strength 
of character. It is said that the lad 
of twelve held up firmly the great 
sword of the Emperor Charlemagne, 
whose blood flowed in his veins. 
The page of history that tells of his 
Crusades is amongst the most bril- 
liant, beginning with his knighting 
at the abbatial church of St. Remi. 
To appreciate the spur he gave to 
Gothic architecture one must over- 
run France. We need only mention 
the famous Sainte-Chapelle which 
he built as a reliquary to enshrine 
the Crown of Thorns which he had 
redeemed from Constantinople. 
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But, because of its pathetic ap- 
peal, the coronation of Charles VII. 
immediately flashes to the mind as 


soon as Reims is mentioned. In- 
deed it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the dramatic character of 
the scene. 

As the climax of a series of bril- 
liant victories over the English the 
inspired shepherdess of Domremy 
drove them from Reims, where, on 
Sunday, 17th of July, 1429, she con- 
ducted the Dauphin to his corona- 
tion. During the splendid ceremony 
Joan of Are remained close by. 
The engloried sun-rays shone lam- 
bent about the girlish figure throw- 
ing a heavenly halo around the gold 
of her shortened locks, lighting up 
the inspired countenance of the 
king-maker saint, glinting glorious- 
ly from her plated armor, tinting 
her silken banner with azure, ruby 
and gold. Surrounding the altar 
were high ecclesiastics, princes and 
commanders of her armies, scin- 
tillating in robes of cloth of gold 
and silver and every brilliant hue, 
whilst the nave was crowded to 
overflowing with her men-at-arms. 
At the moment of coronation 
trumpets pealed shrilly and great 
swords flashed from countless scab- 
bards to be waved aloft whilst the 
mighty stone-arched vaulting gave 
back the triumphant shout of 
“Noél!” How the heart of this peas- 
ant-girl of seventeen years must 
have bounded with pride! What 
visions of future glory must not this 
scene have opened up to her! How 
far off now seemed the tiny farm- 
stead that she had left but six 
months ago in response to the urg- 
ing of saintly voices to go to the sal- 
vation of France! Butno! Falling 
on her knees before the new- 
crowned monarch who owed her his 
all, with tears streaming down her 























face, she pleaded that, her mission 
being now accomplished, she might 
be permitted to return at once to the 
little hamlet of Domremy to resume 
the care of her father’s sheep. But 
it was not to be. The king still 
needed her. The campaign against 
the hereditary enemy of France 
must be brought to an unequivocal 
conclusion. Heaven, however, had 
decreed otherwise. On the 24th of 
May, 1430, Joan was captured at 
Compiégne, and on the 30th of May, 
1431, amidst scenes of intensest 
pathos, she was burned alive at the 
stake by the English in the market 
square of Rouen, the weak and in- 
dolent king whom she had crowned 
never lifting a finger to save her 
from so cruel a fate. 


“Guarding her heart intact in dire 
adversity, 
Masking beneath her visor her ef- 
ficacity, 
Living in deep mystery with sweet 
sagacity, 
Dying in dreer martyrdom with 
brave vivacity... 
Sweeping all an army to the feet of 
Prayer.” 
(Chas. Péguy. Translated.) 


It is a remarkable coincidence 
that throughout the bombardment 
of Reims no projectile ever struck 
the great equestrian statue of the 
Saint, a masterpiece of Dubois, that 
stands on the cathedral parvis, 
though countless shells screamed 
over it to crash into the western 
facade. There the Maid of Orleans 
still rides her splendid charger, her 
right hand raised and pointing as if 
directing a forward movement,—as 
if, indeed, she were leading into bat- 
tle the army of kings and saints and 
angels that, unscathed by irreligious 
hate, still tower to the pinnacled 
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heights. Those who love to read 
the riddle of the future may find 
therein the portent of a moral and 
spiritual resurgence,—a resurgence 
such as was predicted by the saint- 
ly Pope Pius X. in 1912 to the visit- 
ing French cardinals: 

“The nation that made a compact 
with God at the baptismal font of 
Reims will be converted and will re- 
turn to her first vocation. Her er- 
rors may not go unpunished, but 
the child of such virtues, of so many 
sighs, of so many tears, will not per- 
ish. A day will come, and we hope 
it may not long tarry, when France, 
like Saul on the road to Damascus, 
will be enveloped in a supernal light 
whence will proceed a voice, ask- 
ing: ‘Why persecutest thou me? 
Rise up and wash the stains that 
disfigure thee. Go, first-born of the 
Church, predestined nation, race of 
election, go carry as in the past my 
name before all the peoples and be- 
fore all the kings of the earth.’ ” 

Why is it that the glittering pag- 
eants of Reims have so often ended 
in appalling tragedy? Is it truly 
the predestined rostrum for historic 
sermons? 

On the 11th of June, 1775, the 
great cathedral staged another cor- 
onation,—that of the youthful sov- 
ereigns Louis XVI. and Marie Antoi- 
nette. The story of the French 
Revolution and the part they played 
in it is known to all. On the 21st of 
January, 1793, the good but vacil- 
lating king, a toy of circumstance, 
mounted the steps of the guillotine, 
to be followed nine months later, in 
the common tumbrel, by his humili- 
ated but chastened queen. 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth 
e’er gave, 
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Awaits alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave.” 


The last scene the titanic church 
witnessed before the final ruin was 
an exercise of Christian charity in 
its noblest form,—the love of an 
enemy expressed in the very hour 
of his cruelest persecution. As the 
glorious edifice stood wrapped in 
flames and the crowd surged round 
in helpless lamentation the arch- 
priest of the cathedral, Canon (later 
Bishop) Landrieux suddenly re- 
called that it had been converted 
temporarily into a hospital for the 
German wounded. He called on the 
stricken onlookers for volunteers to 
save the menaced sick. Need we 
wonder that he was answered by 
angry murmurs. “What! do you 
ask us to risk our lives to save these 
bombarders of hospitals, these in- 
cendiaries of cathedrals?” But the 
voice of a young girl was heard out 
of the tumult, trembling with the 
tears of a noble pity: “On est de 
France, nous autres!’’—“After all 
we are French.” Instantly men 
stepped forward suppressing their 
rage and, entering the danger- 
fraught building with the heroic 
priest, they tenderly bore forth the 
wounded. 

Here was the working out in prac- 
tice of a divine principle that the 
world deems Quixotic,—“such stuff 
as dreams are made of.” It went 
further in applying the principle to 
immediate circumstances. Were 
these unfortunates responsible for 
the War and all its dire conse- 
quences? Surely not! But even if 
they were divine charity transcends 
mere human pros and cons. War 
is not a necessity but a weapon 
forged by pagan pride and pagan 
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greed. The war-lords of the na- 
tions are the enemies of humanity. 
Their shibboleth no doubt is “Pa- 
triotism,” but such a patriotism as 
Samuel Johnson defined as “the last 
refuge of a scoundrel.” The con- 
scripted rank and file are but so 
much “fodder for the cannons,”— 
mostly unwilling victims dragged to 
the slaughter. Supply for “Gladi- 
ator” the word “proletariat” and 
Lord Byron’s bitter invective is ap- 
posite to the case. The men are but 
so much meat “to fill the maws of 
worms,”—“butchered to make a Ro- 
man holiday.” For, after all, “On 
battle-plain, or listed spot, what 
does it matter where the chief ac- 
tors rot?” Only when the proleta- 
riat, educated in the principles of 
international harmony and Chris- 
tian charity, takes from grasping 
politicians and truculent militarists 
the decision will “sordid trade wars” 
be of the past. Only when the “ro- 
mance” of war is superseded by the 
romance of Christianity in the read- 
ings of the youthful shall the mil- 
lennium be in sight. Till that day 
shall have dawned Peace Confer- 
ences and schemes for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments shall continue 
but “the baseless fabric of a vision.” 


Such in brief are the lessons of 
martyred Reims. 

The talisman—a piece of stained 
glass “rich with the spoils of time” 
—has weaved its anodynic spell. 
The precious relic is reverently laid 
aside. The anesthesia of sleep 
draws down the curtains. To sleep! 
—Ah, yes, to sleep! Perchance to 
dream! To dream the vital romance 
of these Dark Ages of zxsthetic per- 
fection, — Lumen ad revelationem 
gentium et gloriam plebis tux, Is- 
rael. 























THE EXAMPLE 


By Liam P. CLANCY 


a! isn’t crying Christ was, 
And He a growing child,” 

You’d hear the mother saying, 
When I’d be weeping wild. 

And then, like April sunshine 
Thro’ drifting April rain, 

The smile of childish courage 
Would chase the tears of pain. 


“?*Twould break the heart of Mary, 
And Joseph’s heart forby, 

If Jesus were that noisesome, 
And He but three foot high.” 

You’d see her smiling afther, 
A-redding up the house, 

Whiles I'd be sitting throubled, 
As quiet as a mouse! 


May God reward the mother,— 
*Tis she that knew the knack 
Of coaxing wayward childher, 
Without a whip or whack. 
She walked the ways of Mary, 
And bade her buachaill' grow 
Like Him of God begotten 
That Christmas long ago. 


1Bo6-hill: Boy. 

















PROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY 


By Epwarp J. v. K. MENGE, Pu.D., Sc.D. 


ROFESSOR WHITEHEAD’S 
Philosophy of Organism is 
avowedly a mathematico-logical 
attempt to work out a new meta- 
physics from the findings of rather 
conflicting modern systems of sci- 
entific thought. Beginning with 
Professor A. E. Taylor’s summary 
of Plato’s Timzus,' with its sugges- 
tions of “corpuscular” physics, one 
can see the attempt protruding it- 
self to use the science of physics in 
procuring a terminology. For we 
read of “atomic facts” and that the 
“ultimate metaphysical truth is 
atomism.” Remembering that 
twenty-five years ago we were 
taught that the smallest particle of 
matter obtainable was an atom, it 
is not difficult to understand how 
the atom has worked its way into 
metaphysics. But Dr. Whitehead 
has been associated for many years 
with Bertrand Russell in an at- 
tempt to work out a mathematical 
logic which, also in line with the 
suggestion in Timzus, would make 
the mathematical physicist the one 
proper person to find in the relation 
of numbers the whole key to the 
mystery of nature. Thus Russell 
and Whitehead collaborated on a 
massive tome entitled Principia 
Mathematica (1911-1913) where it 
is definitely maintained that mathe- 
matics and formal logic are one, 
and that the whole of pure mathe- 
matics can be rigidly deduced from 
a small number of logical axioms. 
Philosophy there was classified as 
“logical atomism,” for the method 
of these two modern thinkers is dis- 


1Plato, The Man and His Work, 1927. 





tinguished by the use of logical 
analysis as a method and a thor- 
ough belief that by such a method 
one can arrive at ultimate “atomic 
facts” independent both of one an- 
other and of being known. 

In his Process and Reality,? Pro- 
fessor Whitehead has brought his 
thought to a head as it were. It is 
to be understood, of course, that a 
book of 533 pages of closely rea- 
soned philosophical material cannot 
be adequately epitomized within a 
few pages, especially when the first 
part of the book alone under a 
“Categoreal Scheme” begins with 
“Four Notions” followed by four 
sets of “Categories,” one of which 
is in turn subdivided into eight 
“Categories of Existence,” and an- 
other into twenty-seven “Categories 
of Explanation,” while a_ third 
“Category” is subdivided into nine 
“Categoreal Obligations.” 

From one so engrossed with 
mathematical procedure one would 
expect that the Einsteinian doctrine 
of Relativity would lend its influ- 
ence, and we find one of the collabo- 
rators of Principia Mathematica 
writing a little book on that sub- 
ject (The A. B. C. of Relativity, 
1925, by Bertrand Russell. He had 
written The A. B. C. of Atoms in 
1923). On the philosophical side 
Pragmatism and Behaviorism show 
their head. 

To both Russell and Whitehead 
the conclusions of their thinking 
have led them to a belief that the 
constituents of mind and matter are 
of the same type, the difference ly- 


2New York: The Macmillan Co. $4.50. 



































ing primarily in the structure of 
each and not in the elements of 
which they are composed. Russell 
holds that the sensations and im- 
ages which compose a man’s mind 
are identified with physical events 
of the brain, so that the actual dif- 
ference between physics and psy- 
chology does not lie in the different 
events each branch of science 
studies, but in the kinds of laws 
about those events which they seek 
to establish, physics concerning it- 
self with structure and psychology 
with quality. 

One of the first “discoveries” of 
Russell and Whitehead, though 
Russell is usually given the credit 
for it, followed from the mathemat- 
ical Theory of Aggregates with its 
“paradoxes.” Here one finds cases 
seemingly leading to two opposite 
but equally logical and legitimate 
conclusions. But if these opposites 
be true then, of course, mathemat- 
ics will be overthrown as an “abso- 
lute science.” 

An illustration used is that of the 
word “short.” This word is both 
short and means “short.” Not so, 
however, with the word “long.” 
Here we have a word which is short 
but means quite its opposite. There 
is thus a division of adjectives ac- 
cording as to whether they have or 
do not have the property which they 
connote. 

When a word such as “short” ap- 
plies to itself, it is called autolog- 
ical. Words like “long” which do 
not apply to themselves are called 
heterological. Suppose, however, 
that we now ask if the word “heter- 
ological” is a heterological word, we 
would immediately obtain contra- 
dictory answers. For if it is heter- 
ological, it cannot apply to itself, 
namely that it is heterological; but 
if it is not heterological, then it 
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does apply to itself, that is, it is 
heterological. 

Russell and Whitehead, in order 
to escape such seeming contradic- 
tions, invented their “Theory of 
Types” in which they emphasize 
that a sentence may be perfectly 
grammatical and yet be perfect non- 
sense at the same time. 

In their attempt to get away from 
such paradoxes, the authors insist 
that a thing may have “being” but 
nevertheless be nonexistent. An ex- 
ample will suffice. Suppose one says 
“unicorns are not real,” this does 
not mean what it seems to mean in 
ordinary English, namely, that uni- 
corns lack reality, for there are no 
such animals with the characteris- 
tics mentioned. What is meant is 
simply that there are no animals 
with one horn resembling horses. 
A logical analysis of this type of 
reasoning proves rather destructive 
to many philosophical theories of 
existence and reality. 

Now, primitive man was interest- 
ed in quantity measurements; only 
and just in so far as man rises in the 
intellectual scale does he make finer 
and finer discriminations between 
the qualities of things. The older 
philosophers spoke of primary and 
secondary qualities to which the 
moderns have added tertiary qual- 
ities. By primary qualities are 
meant the spatio-temporal qualities 
of shape and motion. The second- 
ary qualities are the sensible ones, 
such as color and smell, while the 
tertiary qualities are commonly 
called ultimate values, and consist 
of beauty, goodness, truth. 

The older philosophers were in- 
terested primarily in the first two 
types, and mind and matter were 
always kept apart as distinct en- 
tities. But with the newer physics 
which has not only dissected the 
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atom but actually photographed the 
tiny electronic negative and positive 
points of energy bombarding each 
other, the atom has ceased to be 
the smallest particle of obtainable 
matter. But not only has it reduced 
matter to points of energy, matter 
now becomes more like what we 
thought mind might be than mind 
itself, and our definitions of the 
mind have become almost material. 
Professor Whitehead, therefore, ob- 
jects to this former “bifurcation” of 
nature into two separate and dis- 
tinct entities. Here we have our 
old psychological friend “parallel- 
ism” coming forth in a new guise— 
that of a “neutral monism.” 

The writer has just finished a 
work (A Survey of National Trends 
in Biology, 1930) showing that at 
least among the abler biologists of 
the English-speaking countries 
there are few indeed who are will- 
ing to classify themselves as either 
Mechanists or as Vitalists, most of 
these men insisting that there is in 
the making at this moment a philo- 
sophical explanation which will ulti- 
mately bring these two schools un- 
der some sort of banner where nei- 
ther can consider himself the victor. 
Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that beginning with a former Gif- 
ford lecturer, Hans Driesch, and fol- 
lowed by another Gifford lecturer, C. 
Lloyd Morgan, the more philosoph- 
ical biologists have been looking 
with longing eye for something in 
the way of a philosophical explana- 
tion not quite so vitalistic as the 
doctrines of Driesch and something 
a little bit more so that the “Emer- 
gent Evolution” of C. Lloyd Morgan, 
and some there are who think that 
Professor Whitehead has started 
down the “long, long trail” which 
will lead to something the labora- 
tory man of science can accept. 
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There have always been two 
schools of thought—one insisting 
upon the importance of the solid 
substratum upon which all things 
permanently rest, and the other 
emphasizing the constant flux and 
change of all things about us. Pro- 
fessor Whitehead is trying to find 
what it is that is substantial and 
constant beneath this flux. Of 
course, other philosophers have 
tried to do this very thing, but not 
in such a way that the new scheme 
will take into consideration all the 
findings of modern laboratory sci- 
ence—that is, these others have not 
taken into consideration the fore- 
most opinions of the foremost work- 
ers in mathematics, in physics, in 
psychology, in biology and in phi- 
losophy. 

From the biological side, imme- 
diately after the discovery of the 
cell by Schleiden and Schwann and 
the histological work of Bichat, and 
a consequent emphasis upon the 
individual cell as a possible source 
of explanation of all vital phe- 
nomena, the pendulum swung quite 
far in an opposite direction. From 
1890 on, men began to leave the in- 
dividual cell as their point of 
greatest emphasis, and look to the 
“organism as a whole” as_ the 
source of explanation of things 
vital. Such men as C. O. Whitman, 
E. B. Wilson, F. R. Lillie, Jacques 
Loeb, and more recently William E. 
Ritter have been emphasizing the 
development as a whole of the or- 
ganism. That is, their emphasis, 
even in things living, has been on 
process, on development, rather 
than on some static thing, as a pos- 
sible source of vital explanation. 
Thus the “Philosophy of the Or- 
ganism”’ came into being. 

It was but natural that if such a 
philosophy of organism was empha- 

















sized in both the living and the non- 
living things, that sooner or later 
some philosopher would arise who 
would try to bring some kind of 
harmony into the matter and teach 
that it was this development, this 
change, this process, this relation- 
ship of one part to another which 
produced the change, which should 
be considered as the prime and 
great fundamental factor which 
both living and non-living things 
had in common. 

Professor Whitehead has _ at- 
tempted this very task. This em- 
phasis upon the process has been 
called “organic mechanism.” It is 
easy to see why. 

It was from a contemplation of 
such development or “process” that 
Professor C. Lloyd Morgan brought 
forth his now famous theory of 
“Emergent Evolution.” Lloyd Mor- 
gan distinguishes between two types 
of effect—‘“resultants,” which are 
the predictable outcome of previous- 
ly existing conditions and “emer- 
gents” which are specifically new 
and not completely predictable. A 
good example comes to mind. Sup- 
pose one dip a sheet of paper in 
glycerine and then hit the saturated 
paper with a hammer. Nothing of 
importance happens. Likewise if 
the paper be saturated with nitro- 
gen and struck with a hammer, 
nothing important happens. But, 
suppose now the glycerine and the 
nitrogen have been mixed to form 
nitroglycerine, a sheet of paper sat- 
urated in this “emergent” and 
struck with a hammer would blow 
one into eternity. Nothing that we 
know of glycerine as such, and of 
nitrogen as such, would have made 
it possible to predict such a result 
from the mixture of the two sub- 
stances. 

Professor Whitehead uses the 
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term “emergent” differently from 
Professor Lloyd Morgan. With 
Whitehead, since all events from 
their beginning are characterized by 
qualities through the “ingression” 
of objects, he thinks of emergence 
not as a new quality or “eternal 
object” but of a new thing through 
the ingression of a fresh complex of 
eternal objects. Thus everything in 
Whitehead’s philosophy becomes a 
matter of “events” occurring in the 
development or process of change. 
He has changed the emphasis from 
the primary and secondary qualities 
of spatio-temporal and_ sensible 
qualities to his “neutral monism.” 
On his theory the stuff of which 
things are made is neither material 
nor mental, but neutral. He has 
tried to follow physics from its 
former definite atomic explanations 
of something occupying space and 
of movement to the more recent 
“points of energy” idea. 

In other words he is trying to 
build up a new cosmology on the 
basis of “experience,” whose unity 
is to be looked for in “develop- 
ment.” He begins by repudiating 
the distrust of speculative philoso- 
phy so common among modern 
writers. He does not believe that 
language can ever be an adequate 
expression of propositions and he 
objects to a number of other philo- 
sophical ideas which are quite com- 
monly accepted by modern writers. 
On the positive side he insists that 
“becoming” is the important thing 
and that “becoming,” “being,” and 
“relatedness,” must be considered 
as actual entities. Thus he makes 
“relatedness” dominant over “qual- 
ities.” His test of success of such 
a system is the “adequacy in the 
comprehension of the variety of ex- 
perience within the limits of one 
scheme of ideas.” He is at one 
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with those who believe in a relativ- 
ity which surrounds everything and 
thus makes an absolute certainty 
impossible. 

Professor Whitehead holds that 
“philosophers can never hope final- 
ly to formulate metaphysical first 
principles. Weakness of insight 
and deficiencies of language stand 
in the way inexorably. Words and 
phrases must be stretched toward a 
generality foreign to their ordinary 
usage; and however such elements 
of language be stabilized as techni- 
calities, they remain metaphors 
merely appealing for an imaginative 
leap.” 

He holds that in “all philosophic 
theory there is an ultimate which is 
actual in virtue of its accidents. It 
is only then capable of characteriza- 
tion through its accidental embodi- 
ments, and apart from these acci- 
dents is devoid of actuality. In the 
philosophy of organism this ulti- 
mate is termed ‘creativity’; and 
God is its primordial, nontemporal 
accident.” In various monistic 
schemes “the ultimate is illegiti- 
mately allowed a final, ‘eminent’ 
reality, beyond that ascribed to any 
of its accidents. In this general po- 
sition the philosophy of organism 
seems to approximate more to some 
strains of Indian, or Chinese, 
thought, than to Western Asiatic or 
European thought. One side makes 
process ultimate; the other side 
makes facts ultimate.” 

Professor Whitehead holds that 
the method of philosophy has been 
“vitiated by the example of mathe- 
matics. The primary method of 
mathematics is deduction; the pri- 
mary method of philosophy is de- 
scriptive generalization. Under the 
influence of mathematics deduction 
has been foisted onto philosophy as 
its standard method, instead of tak- 
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ing its true place as an essential 
auxiliary mode of verification 
whereby to test the scope of gener- 
alities.” 

His chief difficulty is always the 
inadequacy of language. “Every 
science must devise its own instru- 
ments. The tool required for phi- 
losophy is language.” But, “the 
language of literature breaks down 
precisely at the task of expressing 
in explicit form the larger general- 
ities—the very generalities which 
metaphysics seeks to express.” 

Philosophy attempts to find the 
underlying unities of everything 
which exists in actuality or in po- 
tentiality. Thus too, philosophy 
must in order to be effective form a 
close relation with religion and with 
science, natural and _ sociological. 
“It attains its chief importance by 
fusing the two, namely, religion and 
science, into one rational scheme of 
thought.” 

Professor Whitehead’s idea of re- 
ligion can be seen from his next 
statement: “Religion should con- 
nect the rational generality of phi- 
losophy with the emotions and pur- 
poses springing out of existence in 
a particular society, in a particular 
epoch, and conditioned by particular 
antecedents. Religion is the trans- 
lation of general ideas into partic- 
ular thoughts, particular emotions, 
and particular purposes; it is di- 
rected to the end of stretching indi- 
vidual interest beyond its self-de- 
feating particularity. Philosophy 
finds religion, and modifies it; and 
conversely religion is among the 
data of experience which philosophy 
must weave into its own scheme.” 

Philosophy “is explanatory of ab- 
straction, and not of concreteness. 
It is by reason of their instinctive 
grasp of ultimate truth that, in spite 
of much association with arbitrary 




















fancifulness and atavistic mysti- 
cism, types of Platonic philosophy 
retain their abiding appeal; they 
seek the forms in the facts. Each 
fact is more than its forms, and 
each form ‘participates’ through- 
out the world of facts. The defi- 
niteness of facts is due to its forms; 
but the individual fact is a creature, 
and creativity is the ultimate be- 
hind all forms, inexplicable by 
forms, and conditioned by its crea- 
tures.” Therefore in the philoso- 
phy or organism “it is not ‘sub- 
stance’ which is permanent, but 
‘form.’” But forms are forever 
changing relations, actual entities 
are perpetually perishing subjec- 
tively, but they continue to be im- 
mortal objectively. 

Professor Whitehead insists that 
the older assumption that all expe- 
rience can be described in terms of 
one, or all, of the three ingredients 
—consciousness, thought, sense- 
perception—is erroneous. Accord- 
ing to his philosophy of organism 
these “three components are unes- 
sential elements in experience, 
either physical or mental. Any in- 
stance of experience is dipolar, 
whether that instance be God or an 
actual occasion of the world. The 
origination of God is from the men- 
tal pole, the origination of an ac- 
tual occasion is from the physical 
pole; but in either case these ele- 
ments, consciousness, thought, 
sense-perception, belong to the de- 
rivative ‘impure’ phases of the con- 
crescence, if in any effective sense 
they enter at all.” 

What then does Professor White- 
head mean by actualities? In the 
philosophy of organism “the actual- 
ities constituting the process of the 
world are conceived as exemplify- 
ing the ingression (or ‘participa- 
tion’) of other things which consti- 
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tute the potentialities of definite- 
ness for any actual existence. The 
things which are temporal arise by 
their participation in the things 
which are eternal. The two sets are 
mediated by a thing which combines 
the actuality of what is temporal 
with the timelessness of what is po- 
tential. The final entity is the di- 
vine element in the world, by which 
the barren inefficient disjunction of 
abstract potentialities obtains pri- 
mordially the efficient conjunction 
of ideal realization. This ideal real- 
ization of potentialities in a pri- 
mordial actual entity constitutes the 
metaphysical stability whereby the 
actual process exemplifies general 
principles of metaphysics, and at- 
tains the ends proper to specific 
types of emergent order.” 

Professor Whitehead insists that 
by retaining the divine element he 
has maintained the general Aristo- 
telian principle that apart from 
things which are actual, there is 
nothing—nothing either in fact or 
in efficacy. 

Once having put aside the static 
in metaphysics to seek for some- 
thing unifying beneath the flux of 
life, philosophers failed to think of 
the two kinds of flux, or if they did, 
they paid little attention to the two. 
The one kind of fluency is inherent 
in the constitution of the particular 
existent. This kind Professor 
Whitehead calls “concrescence.” 
The other kind is the fluency where- 
by the perishing of the process, “on 
the completion of the particular ex- 
istent, constitutes that existent as 
an original element in the constitu- 
tions of other particular existents 
elicited by repetitions of the proc- 
ess.” This kind of fluency is called 
“transition.” “Concrescence moves 
towards its final cause, which is its 
subjective aim; transition is the ve- 
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hicle of the efficient cause, which is 
the immortal past.” 

And finally there are “two species 
of process, macroscopic process, and 
microscopic process. The macro- 
scopic process is the transition from 
attained actuality to actuality in at- 
tainment; while the microscopic 
process is the conversion of condi- 
tions which are merely real into de- 
terminate actuality. The former 
process effects the transition from 
the ‘actual’ to the ‘merely real’; 
and the latter process effects the 
growth from the real to the actual. 
The former process is efficient; the 
latter process is teleological. The 
future is merely real without being 
actual; whereas the past is a nexus 
of actualities. The actualities are 
constituted by their real genetic 
phases. The present is the imme- 


diacy of teleological process where- 
by reality becomes actual. 


The for- 
mer process governs the conditions 
which really govern attainment; 
whereas the latter process provides 
the ends actually attained. The no- 
tion of ‘organism’ is combined with 
that of ‘process’ in a twofold man- 
ner. The community of actual 
things is an organism; but it is not 
a static organism. It is an incom- 
pletion in process of production. 
Thus the expansion of the universe 
in respect to actual things is the 
first meaning of ‘process’; and the 
universe in any stage of its expan- 
sion is the first meaning of ‘organ- 
ism.’ In this sense an organism is 
a nexus.” 

Then each actual entity is itself 
only describable as an organic proc- 
ess. It repeats in microcosm what 
the universe is in macrocosm. “It 
is a process proceeding from phase 
to phase, each phase being the real 
basis from which its successor pro- 
ceeds towards the completion of the 
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thing in question. Each actual en- 
tity bears in its constitution the 
‘reasons’ why its conditions are 
what they are. These ‘reasons’ are 
the other actual entities objectified 
for it.” 

An object in this system “is a 
transcendent element characterizing 
that definiteness to which our ‘ex- 
perience’ has to conform. In this 
sense the future has objective real- 
ity in the present, but no formal ac- 
tuality. For it is inherent in the 
constitution of the immediate, pres- 
ent actuality that a future will su- 
persede it. Also conditions to 
which that future must conform, 
including real relationships to the 
present, are really objective in the 
immediate actuality.” 

Each actual entity “although 
complete so far as concerns its 
microscopic process, is yet incom- 
plete by reason of its objective in- 
clusion of the macroscopic process. 
It really experiences a future which 
must be actual, although completed 
actualities of that future are unde- 
termined. In this sense each actual 
occasion experiences its own objec- 
tive immortality.” 

In Professor Whitehead’s system 
opposed elements stand to each oth- 
er in mutual requirement. “In their 
unity, they inhibit or contrast. God 
and the World stand to each other 
in this opposed requirement. God 
is the infinite ground of all mental- 
ity, the unit of vision seeking phys- 
ical multiplicity. The World is the 
multiplicity of finites, actualities 
seeking perfected unity. Neither 
God, nor the World, reaches static 
completion. Both are in the grip of 
the ultimate metaphysical ground, 
the creative advance into novelty. 
Either of them, God and the World, 
is the instrument of novelty for the 
other.” 

















Professor Whitehead’s philoso- 
phy is a direct descendent of that of 
Professor William James who held 
that physical objects and the ideas 
of them are but the same thing con- 
sidered in different relations, as for 
instance, the same fire which may 
physically destroy a house may also 
mentally suggest a danger to its 
inhabitants. 

In summing up Professor White- 
head’s philosophy, one may say that 
he is attempting to reverse the older 
order of the primary and secondary 
qualities of things, that he is at- 
tempting to use everything which 
modern mathematics, physics, psy- 
chology, philosophy and _ biology 
have contributed to the modern 
world of thought, and that he 
wishes to bring his philosophy as 
much into dynamic terms of events 
and of development—of process—as 
physics has done in introducing the 
theory of points of energy. 

Professor Whitehead has been in- 
fluenced by the biological concept of 
the philosophy and “unity of the 
organism,” by Bertrand Russell’s 
Logic of Mathematics, by Professors 
William James’ and John Dewey’s 
Pragmatism, by Professor John 
Watson’s Behaviorism, by Professor 
C. Lloyd Morgan’s Emergent Evo- 
lution and by Professor Einstein’s 
doctrine of Relativity. He has tried 
to set aside space and time and put 
in their place “process,” that is, 
happenings—events. 

Professor Whitehead protests 
against the “representationism” 
which philosophy inherited from 
Locke and Descartes and he pro- 
tests against the “bifurcation” of 
nature into two systems—that of 
the physical and the other, not di- 
rectly known, but “which is the by- 
play of the mind.” 

The world in Whitehead’s phi- 
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losophy is a world of events, of con- 
tinual happenings, and the simplest 
event into which the total event 
which is the “passage of nature” 
can be resolved he calls “situations” 
into which the “eternal objects” 
like green and sweet, which are not 
events, make “ingression.” Thus 
the perception of sense objects im- 
plies a multiple relation into which 
enter the “percipient event” which 
is a bodily state, the “situation,” the 
“eternal object” and the surround- 
ing conditions. 

An interesting corollary follows. 
Since space and time are simply the 
relations between events, they are 
logically inferior in rank to the 
events themselves. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
final value of Professor White- 
head’s work, it must be admitted 
that he has taken all of the contro- 
versial points appearing in contem- 
porary scientific philosophy and 
has tried to unify them in terms of 
energy, so that no matter how much 
future philosophers may admire or 
condemn him, they will, neverthe- 
less, be obliged to take his work in- 
to consideration if they want stu- 
dents to know what they are talk- 
ing about. 

One fact, I think, is all too often 
forgotten by our philosophers and 
that is the emotional and tempera- 
mental make-up of the group of 
people for whom a philosophy is 
written. Professor H. B. Torrey 
(“Modern Scientific Thought and its 
Influence on Philosophy’) has 
called attention to Poincaré’s com- 
parison of the Gallic and the Anglo- 
Saxon genius. “Characteristic of 
the one is a feeling for form, for 
symmetry, for logical completeness, 
for finality; characteristic of the 
other is the feeling for substance, 
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development, function, change. For 
the one, truth lies in the result; for 
the other in the process. One is 
represented by the deductive, the 
other by the inductive type of 
mind.” (Italics are mine.) 
Scholastic philosophy is built 
upon a Latin background of logical 
necessity, and it is just for this rea- 
son that the Anglo-Saxon mind 
trained in other ways of thought 
needs a new interpretation put into 
modern scientific English words 
and above all into English modes 
of thought if it is to be understand- 
able to the students of secular uni- 
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versities. We, whose background 
lies in the Latin thought of the past 
are interested in a destination, the 
Anglo-Saxon is an intellectual gypsy 
interested only in traveling. 

Whatever the future may have in 
store for Professor Whitehead, he 
has written a book that is impor- 
tant—very important, and though 
he has poured much old wine into 
new bottles and relabeled it, he has 
the courage of his convictions and 
is willing to rest his ultimate in 
God, even though that God may not 
be ours—and it is a long way from 
being ours. 
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By CrIsTEL HASTINGS 


UMBER from Tacoma—furs and gold from Nome— 
Sugar from the islands, and a heart come home! 
Copra from Tahati, silk and tea and spice 
Bulging holds from China—rugs and jade and rice. 


Winches screeching madly—hulls above the tide— 
Seagulls, shrill and greedy, where a net hangs, dried. 
Stevedores and sailors, smell of hemp and tar, 
Night—and long gray pier ends where the tall ships are. 


Bilge—and tightened hawsers creaking with each wave, 
Barnacles and starfish, and a lad that’s brave! 

Bells and fog and whistles—yelling of the mates— 
Ashore—a lighted window where a dear one waits. 




















THE FIRST AMERICAN PLAY 


By C. E. CASTANEDA 


“"TCHE first representation in 
North America of a play, as 
far as known, occurred in 1718 in 
Williamsburg,” declared Charles P. 
Daily in 1886. Since that time lit- 
tle or nothing has been done to sub- 
stantiate this rather broad state- 
ment and the claim has been gen- 
erally accepted as fact. This tend- 
ency on the part of American schol- 
ars to refer to the United States as 
North America and to take no cog- 
nizance of that section of the conti- 
nent settled by Spain more than a 
hundred years before the founding 
of Plymouth is not only misleading 
but historically unfounded. That a 
statement of this sort should go un- 
challenged in 1886 is explainable, 
but that after almost fifty years it 
should still stand is unpardonable. 
A mere perusal of the contempo- 
rary accounts of the conquest of 
Mexico and the life of New Spain 
during the first half of the sixteenth 
century such as the letters of Cortes, 
the works of Bernal Diaz del Cas- 
tillo, Davila Padilla, Mendieta, Mo- 
tolinia, and Torquemada, to say 
nothing of the more recent and 
careful studies of Garcia Icazbalceta 
in his numerous monographs and 
the detailed descriptions found in 
such works as those of Cervantes de 
Salazar and the Coloquios of Gon- 
zalez de Eslava, would suffice to 
show that no sooner was the con- 
quest accomplished than dramatic 
representations were introduced to 
add pomp and dignity to the 
religious ceremonies in the new 
world. 
Speaking of the custom of repre- 


senting religious plays at the vari- 
ous feasts of the Church, Garcia 
Icazbalceta says, “There can be no 
doubt that this practice must have 
been established immediately upon 
the rebuilding of the new city 
[1524] . .. The first mention of 
such representations I have discov- 
ered is found in the minutes of the 
Cabildo for January 9, 1526.” He 
then points out that from the word- 
ing of the minutes it is clear that 
representations of similar nature 
had been held before this time. 
Thus almost two hundred years be- 
fore the first play was given in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, dramatic rep- 
resentations were common in Mex- 
ico City. It was only natural that 
the Spaniards should have intro- 
duced from the earliest days of the 
conquest the observance of prac- 
tices connected with their religious 
festivals in Spain, given their fer- 
vent faith and the fact that, in spite 
of the general belief that their 
prime motive throughout the heroic 
age of exploration was sordid gain, 
they were swayed as strongly by a 
crusading spirit fostered by more 
than seven hundred years of con- 
stant warfare against the infidels in 
their own country. 

One needs to keep in mind that 
the sixteenth century was the gold- 
en age of Spanish literature; that it 
was at this time that Spain was not 
only the most powerful nation in 
Europe but also the champion of 
the Church under the leadership of 
Charles V.; that the theater in 
Spain reached its highest develop- 
ment during this period and pro- 
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duced such dramatists as Lope de 
Vega, Tirso de Molina and Calderon 
de la Barca; that the new colony in 
North America gave evidence from 
the very first years of a hardy liter- 
ary development and by the close of 
the century contributed to Spanish 
letters one of its leading lights, Juan 
Ruiz de Alarcén; and lastly, that it 
was during this century that the 
auto, a form of the religious or theo- 
logical play was fully developed in 
Spain. With such antecedents the 
development of religious and 
pseudo-religious plays in New Spain 
from the earliest years of the con- 
quest is but a logical sequence. 
Another contributing factor is the 
fundamentally different attitude 
with regard to the stage held by the 
first settlers of the North Atlantic 
and those of New Spain. The Pil- 
grim Fathers could not reconcile 
such frivolities as dramatic repre- 


sentations with their stern puritan- 


ical principles. The Spaniards on 
the other hand had no such scru- 
ples. Instead of considering the 
stage an evil, they saw at once in 
these dramatic representations a 
powerful medium whereby to con- 
vey to the Indians, in a concrete 
form, the fundamental teachings of 
Christianity. “The idolatrous mul- 
titudes, whose conversion was so 
ardently desired, were accustomed 
to frequent festivals in connection 
with their bloody rites, and it was 
not sufficient to have abolished 
them. It was highly advisable to 
substitute in their stead others to 
occupy the imagination of the neo- 
phytes, which, by their contrast to 
the former, should make them real- 
ize in a material way how far the 
new faith differed from the erro- 
neous practices they had followed 
before. It was but proper that the 
missionaries should present the new 
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religion to a people, but recently 
converted, with all the splendor pos- 
sible. For this purpose they made 
use of all the means which their 
great zeal suggested, and they just- 
ly gave the preference to the autos 
or religious plays as the most ef- 
fective.” Another observer has add- 
ed that the use of plays by the early 
missionaries in teaching the Indians 
of New Spain was necessary in or- 
der that “the untutored multitudes 
might realize and understand fully 
the great mysteries of Christianity, 
receiving from the live representa- 
tions healthy instruction in its doc- 
trine.” 

From the beginning there were 
two forms of the religious play de- 
veloped in Mexico. The Spaniards 
held their own representations par- 
ticularly in connection with the 
celebration of the festival of Cor- 
pus Christi. In these they followed 
closely the Spanish tradition, both 
as to form and subject matter, but 
with their ready wit and sense of 
humor they soon introduced ele- 
ments of ridicule that were stren- 
uously objected to by the Church 
which were the cause of such cele- 
brations being expressly prohibited 
for a time. All dramatic represen- 
tations did not cease, however, for 
they continued to be held, though 
outside of the churches. 

Side by side there also developed 
a religious play intended primarily 
for the Indians. This was much 
simpler, it confined itself to Biblical 
stories such as the nativity of 
Christ, the adoration of the Magi, 
the passion, and the mystery of the 
Eucharist. The arrangements were 
often written in the native dialect by 
the missionaries and the plays were 
acted by the Indians themselves. 

Just what is an auto? Accord- 
ing to the Royal Academy of Spain 

















it is a “dramatic representation of 
brief dimensions in which Biblical 
or allegorical characters take part. 
Such a composition may be called 
sacramental when it is written for 
the purpose of praising the mystery 


of the Eucharist.” But the auto is 
in reality a peculiarly Spanish de- 
velopment of the theological drama 
which is the representation of a su- 
pernatural action. “At times the 
theological drama approaches true 
drama, taking for its subject a hu- 
man-divine incident . .. In such in- 
stances the human part of the ac- 
tion may involve real characters, 
without losing, because of this, its 
predominant epic quality.” It was 
from this dramatic form that the 
auto was developed in Spain and 
from there introduced into Amer- 
ica. It is generally written in verse 
and is epic in form and spirit. 
There is a simpler dramatic form 
that developed from the auto known 
as coloquio. It is a literary compo- 
sition in the form of a dialogue, 
written either in verse or prose, and 
with little or no plot. It was the 
coloquio in particular that gained 
special popularity in Mexico. As 
stated before, every religious festi- 
val was made the occasion for the 
presentation of religious plays. The 
arrival of a new viceroy, a new 
bishop, archbishop, or any other 
high official, civil or ecclesiastical, 
was also celebrated with dramatic 
representations. Great importance 
was attached to the participation in 
such celebrations. As early as 1529 
the Cabildo or city government of 
Mexico adopted an ordinance con- 
cerning the order to be observed 
in the processions by the various 
guilds and officials. A more de- 


tailed ordinance was passed in 1533, 
giving the place of honor to the gun- 
smiths. 


This preference was of 
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short duration, for in 1537 it was 
given to the silversmiths, showing 
the growing importance of the lat- 
ter and the cooling of the martial 
spirit. 

The processions preceding the 
representations during the religious 
celebrations soon lost all sense of 
reverence and became too worldly 
to be allowed within the churches. 
“A thing lacking in reverence and 
most shameful to see,” declares an 
incensed bishop, “is the procession 
of men in masks and grotesque cos- 
tumes representing women that pre- 
cede the consecrated Host, as they 
move along, jumping and dancing 
with dishonest and suggestive ges- 
tures, preventing, with their noise, 
the songs of the Church from being 
heard . . . Though such vain, pro- 
fane, and pagan customs may, per- 
haps, be possible in other lands and 
among other people, they must not, 
in any manner, be permitted or tol- 
erated before these new converts of 
a new Church. The Indians being 
as they are by nature inclined to 
similar vain rejoicings and quick to 
follow the example set them by the 
Spaniards will all too soon imitate 
their profane practices more readily 
than their Christian virtues.” Asa 
result of this severe condemnation, 
dramatic representations during re- 
ligious festivals within the church 
ceased from 1544 to 1548, when 
upon the death of the good bishop 
they were resumed, only to be short- 
ly after again abolished. 

It is not known how long the re- 
striction lasted but by 1565 the pop- 
ular appeal of the dramatic repre- 
sentations had so far triumphed 
over official condemnation that the 
ecclesiastical chapter agreed, on 
May 18th, to grant “a gold or sil- 
ver prize, its cost not to exceed 
thirty pieces of gold, for the best 
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play written or arranged to be pre- 
sented on Corpus Christi day.” 
Similar prizes were offered by the 
city council. But the question of 
the propriety of such representa- 
tions and their nature was not defi- 
nitely settled until 1585 when the 
Third Provincial Council of the 
Church in Mexico officially prohib- 
ited within the churches “all dances, 
representations, and  non-sacred 
songs on Christmas day, the feast of 
Corpus Christi, and all other occa- 
sions whatsoever.” 

From the worldly and often-times 
irreverent plays presented by the 
Spaniards to the “devout represen- 
tations of sacred subjects for the 
instruction of a people that could 
not read, there is an infinite dis- 
tance.” These were under the di- 
rection and supervision of the mis- 
sionaries. In the beginning they 


had to write the plays intended for 


the Indians, or to make such ar- 
rangements as were suited to the 
mentality of the neophytes. Strange 
as it may seem, the missionaries 
were helped very early in their la- 
bors by the Indians themselves. 

These plays, unlike those of the 
Spaniards, were not held in the 
churches ordinarily, because there 
was not enough room for the vast 
numbers that flocked to witness 
them, consequently they were gen- 
erally held out in the open. “In this 
way they were able to increase the 
room for the stage and the facilities 
to dramatize subjects that could not 
have been staged within the inclo- 
sure of churches or even the atria or 
patios.” The Indians, who were 
used to taking part in religious fes- 
tivals, were natural born actors and 
acted their parts well. There were 
no women actors, their parts were 
played by young boys. 

During the great celebrations 
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held by the Tlaxcalan Indians to 
celebrate the feast of Corpus Christi 
in 1538, four autos were presented: 
The Annunciation of the Birth of 
John the Baptist, The Annunciation 
to the Virgin Mary, The Visitation 
of Our Lady to St. Elizabeth, and 
The Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
On the day of the Incarnation, they 
presented a play in their own lan- 
guage, with the exception of a vil- 
lancico (carol) that was sung in 
Spanish at the close of the play for 
the benefit of the Spaniards who 
came to see the performance. Noth- 
ing can give a better idea of a typ- 
ical Indian auto as presented in the 
early sixteenth century than the de- 
tailed description of this play which 
Father Toribio de Motolinia has left 
us. 


“Near the entrance to the hospi- 
tal, the Indians arranged a place for 
the presentation of an auto,” says 
the good friar. “This was the fall 
of our first parents. In the opinion 
of all who saw it, it was one of the 
most noteworthy things ever seen in 
New Spain. The abode of Adam 
and Eve was so ornamented that it 
seemed in truth a paradise on earth, 
with its different kinds of fruit trees 
and flowers, all of them natural. In 
the trees there was a great variety 
of birds, from the eagle and other 
birds of prey to the smallest known. 
There were, in particular, many 
parrots, and such was their chatter 
that at times they prevented the ac- 
tors from being heard. I counted 
on a single tree fourteen parrots, 
large and small. There were also 
artificial birds, so skillfully made 
of gold feathers, that it caused one 
to wonder. The rabbits and hares 
were so numerous that they were 
everywhere. There were many oth- 
er small animals such as I had nev- 

















er seen before. There were two 
ocelotles (jaguars) tied—they are 
very fierce. Once, Eve inadvertent- 
ly came very near one of them, but 
the animal turned the other way. 
This was before she had sinned, 
otherwise she would not have fared 
so well. Some boys were dressed 
with much art in various skins of 
animals. They represented domes- 
tic pets with which Adam and Eve 
played. 

“There were four rivers. that 
flowed from Paradise, each bearing 
a name: Ganges, Phison, Tigris, 
Euphrates. In the center stood the 
tree of life, and nearby the tree of 
knowledge on which there was 
beautiful and abundant fruit, all 
made of gold and feathers. 

“In the section representing para- 
dise were three large rocks and a 
mountain with everything found in 
a real virgin forest in the months of 
April and May. The Indians have 
the singular gift of imitating nature 
perfectly. 

“On the rocks there were both 
natural and artificial animals. One 
of the latter represented a lion de- 
vouring a doe. The doe was real 
and was so artistically placed on a 
jagged projection that it attracted 
the attention of everyone. 

“As soon as the procession ar- 
rived the auto started. It took some 
time because, before Eve tasted the 
forbidden fruit or Adam consented 
to try it, she went back and forth 
from the serpent to her husband 
and from her husband to the ser- 
pent three or four times. Adam re- 
fused at first and angrily pushed 
Eve aside, but she pleaded and 
begged, saying that it was evident 
he loved her not, that her love for 
him was greater than his for her. 
She then sat on his lap and so im- 
portuned him that he went with her 
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to the forbidden tree where Eve 
took the fruit and, after tasting it, 
gave some to him to eat. No sooner 
had they eaten than they realized 
their sin. They tried in vain to hide 
as much as possible, but the Lord 
saw them and came with great maj- 
esty, accompanied by many angels. 
He called Adam and chided him, but 
he blamed his wife and she blamed 
the serpent, whereupon the Lord 
gave each his penance. The Angels 
brought two well-made costumes of 
skins and dressed Adam and Eve in 
them. 

“The most touching thing was 
their banishment from paradise. 
They departed sorrow-laden and 
weeping. Adam was led away by 
three angels and Eve by the same 
number, singing as they went Cir- 
cumdederent me. This part was so 
well acted that all who saw it broke 
into tears. A cherubim remained, 
with drawn sword, to guard the en- 
trance to paradise. Just below was 
the world, a very different place 
from the one they had left. It was 
full of brambles and thorns, and 
there were numerous snakes. There 
were, however, some rabbits and 
hares. When the exiles reached 
their new home, the angels showed 
Adam how to till the soil and gave 
Eve spindles for her to spin and 
make clothes for her husband and 
children. 

“The angels withdrew then sing- 
ing: 


‘Why, oh why, did Eve eat the for- 
bidden fruit? 

Why did the first woman and her 
spouse break the lord’s com- 
mand? 

They tasted the forbidden fruit, 
and now 

Shall dwell 


in misery forever 


more. 
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Thus we see that by 1538 dra- 
matic representations were common 
in Mexico, both among the Span- 
iards and among the Indians, and 
this almost two hundred years be- 
fore the first play was acted in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, in 1718. The 
plays alluded to so far have been, 
for the most part, religious, though 
at times somewhat adulterated or 
defiled, as the good bishop would 
have said in the case of those pre- 
sented by the Spaniards. Neverthe- 
less, when we stop to think, these 
plays can with more reason be 
called American than the one pre- 
sented in Williamsburg, in as much 
as both those presented by the Span- 
iards and those presented by the In- 
dians were in many instances writ- 
ten by residents or settlers of Amer- 
ica. The prizes offered by the eccle- 
siastical and civil cabildos amply 
prove this fact, borne out also by 
the accounts left us by the early 
missionaries. 

But the first truly American play, 
written beyond a doubt by a resi- 
dent of New Spain, in all probabil- 
ity one of the first missionaries who 
came shortly after Cortes, and us- 
ing for its theme an actual incident 
in the great drama of the conquest 
itself, and that the very climax or 
turning point, is the Coloquio de la 
Nueva Conversion y Bautismo de los 
Cuatro Reyes de Tlaxcala en la Nu- 
eva Espana. In English the title 
would read “Dialogue of the new 
conversion and baptism of the last 
four kings of Tlaxcala in New 
Spain.” This remarkable auto was 
discovered a few years ago by the 
writer among the numerous manu- 
scripts of the Garcia Collection of 
the University of Texas. It is the 
third piece in a manuscript book, 
bound in vellum, that bears the date 
1619 on the title page. The book is 
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supposed to have been written by 
Cristobal Gutierrez de Luna, a prac- 
tically unknown friar or scribe. In 
reality only one of the four works 
that make up the volume is his. 
The other three he declares he 
copied from old books he found in 
the city hall of Mexico and in an 
old school for boys in Tlaxcala. 

We have already pointed out with 
what enthusiasm, pomp, and splen- 
dor the Tlaxcalan Indians were ac- 
customed to celebrate their reli- 
gious festivals. What could be 
more natural than that Gutierrez de 
Luna should have found this curi- 
ous auto which he copied in his 
book in one of their old schools? 
The fact that he discovered this old 
play in Tlaxcala further points to 
the possibility of its having been 
written by no other than Father 
Toribio himself, who has left us one 
of the most detailed accounts of the 
festivities celebrated there, from 
which we have quoted already at 
length. A distinguished Mexican 
scholar has asserted that “it is more 
than likely that Father Toribio de 
Motolinia, Guardian of the convent 
of Tlaxcala, was the author of all 
these festivities.” 

But returning to the auto in ques- 
tion, it consists of twenty-three 
manuscript folios, written in the 
characteristic handwriting of the 
first half of the sixteenth century, 
on paper that differs in texture and 
color from the rest of the book. The 
numbering of the folios has been al- 
tered to fit in with the numeration 
of the book of Gutierrez de Luna. 
All these facts seem to indicate that 
in the case of the Coloquio de la 
Nueva Conversion, Gutierrez de 
Luna did not take the trouble to 
copy it, but incorporated it bodily 
into his book. The language is much 
more polished and the style more 




















literary than that of Luna, while the 
knowledge revealed by the author of 
the auto, whoever he may have 
been, both as to the historical accu- 
racy regarding the incidents de- 
scribed and the points of doctrine 
explained is such as was beyond a 
friar of the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. 

On the other hand Father Toribio 
de Motolinia came to Mexico short- 
ly after the conquest; he knew Cor- 
tes personally; was deeply interest- 
ed in the conversion of the Indians, 
whose traditions and history he 
painfully pieced together; he was a 
man of letters as shown by his 
monumental Historia and other 
works of his still extant; he was 
thoroughly familiar with the liter- 
ary traditions of Spain, and is 
known to have openly sponsored 
the use of the auto as a means of 
propagating the faith among the In- 
dians. To him we owe the accounts 
of the celebrations at Tlaxcala, 
where he was the Guardian of the 
Franciscan convent established 
there. Might he not be the author 
of this Coloquio, a perfect example 
of its type, utilizing for the first 
time one of the most significant 
incidents in the conquest as a 
stimulus to the Indians for conver- 
sion? 

The conversion of the four kings 
of Tlaxcala was the most significant 
and important episode in the con- 
quest. These four kings had with- 
stood all efforts of the Aztec em- 
peror to conquer them. They right- 
ly enjoyed the reputation of being 
the hardest and bravest fighters in 
Mexico. When Cortes reached the 
borders of Tlaxcala he experienced 
deep anxiety. If they failed to join 
him, his passage to Mexico City 
was blocked. If they should join 


the Aztecs in this hour of need, the 
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Spaniards were doomed, for their 
reputation of being invincible would 
certainly be shattered. When the 
Spaniards finally reached the walls 
of the kingdom of Tlaxcala they 
met, much to their surprise, with 
stout and determined resistance. A 
few days later, when they were 
about to give up in despair, mes- 
sengers came from the four kings 
unexpectedly, miraculously as the 
Spaniards thought. They brought 
terms of peace and asked to be bap- 
tized in the new faith. The day was 
won for Cortes. His success, as lat- 
er events proved, was assured with 
the alliance of the Tlaxcalan kings. 
It is this most dramatic turning 
point in the history of North Amer- 
ica that is utilized in this Coloquio 
by the ingenious author whoever he 
may be, and the stress is placed on 
the supernatural or miraculous 
force that brought the Tlaxcalan 
kings to a realization of their 
error and the acceptance of the new 
faith. 

The play is written in Spanish in 
its entirety. Various verse forms 
are used. The characters are the 
four kings of Tlaxcala; an angel; 
an Hongol (pronounced Ongol), or 
demon; an ambassador; the Mar- 
quis del Valle (Cortes); Juan Diaz, 
cleric; Marina, an interpreter; an- 
other ambassador; and two angels 
who sing. It is not divided into 
scenes or jornadas and there are no 
stage directions for the main set- 
ting. It was evidently intended to 
be played outdoors. The whole ac- 
tion is developed in one scene, the 
meeting ground or place of council 
of the Tlaxcalan kings, as deduced 
from the play itself. After listing 
the characters the author summa- 
rizes the contents of the play in the 
first page as follows: “They receive 
holy baptism; the mysteries of our 
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holy catholic faith and the holy sac- 
rament of the altar are explained.” 
This is, indeed, a very good sum- 
mary, briefly stated, of the spiritual 
contents of the play. But the his- 
torical element, which is by far the 
most important and significant now, 
could also be summarized briefly by 
saying “the incidents of the ap- 
proach of Cortes to Tlaxcala and the 
negotiations of an alliance are faith- 
fully portrayed.” 

But let us retell briefly the whole 
story so skillfully dramatized in 
this quaint Coloquio. As the scene 
opens, one by one, the four kings 
come out, each making a _ short 
speech in which he gives expression 
to his uneasiness concerning the 
strange men that have landed on 
the coast and of the apparent gloom 
that has fallen over their favorite 
idol, Hongol. The four then come 
together in council and discuss their 
worries. They declare they have 
been troubled with dreams of 
strange men; that they have con- 
sulted Hongol and offered sacrifice 
to him, asking that he give them a 
sign that should help them decide 
the policy to be adopted towards the 
newcomers, but the idol has not an- 
swered their entreaties and their 
sacrifices have been in vain. They 
wonder why their god seems awe- 
struck. They decide to offer two 
more maidens in sacrifice. 

Hongol at last condescends to 
speak. He explains that he is wor- 
ried himself, because he is power- 
less against the sons of the sun, now 
landed on the coast. He gives them 
good advice, however. “You must 
overcome the enemy by your 
strength and earn respect for your 
persons by your valor.” With no 
offer of help the demon leaves them 
much astonished with the warning, 
“see to it that you do as I bid or be- 
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ware of a most painful death.” 
Maxiscatzin, the oldest and wisest of 
the four kings, philosophically re- 
flects, “No doubt these people 
must have great power to have 
filled our Hongol with fear. Fear 
and jealousy are but signs of 
cowardice.” 

A messenger arrives from the 
king of Tabasco, a friendly ally. 
He brings a picture of the men, 
horses, and ships. Looking at the 
drawing, one of the kings asks, 
“What are these that look like 
houses with tall spires hung with 
ropes,” and seeing the horses he ex- 
claims “what powerful animal is 
this, covered with armor?” Bewil- 
dered they consult their god again 
but fall sleep while talking. An 
angel appears to them in their sleep 
and announces the coming of the 
missionaries of the true faith. He 
asks them to welcome the Span- 
iards. Gradually their faith begins 
to waver, they decide to send mes- 
sengers to Cortes with presents. 
The Spanish captain replies that he 
comes in peace to help them against 
their mortal enemies, the Aztecs, on 
condition they become Christians. 
Hongol, the demon-idol, seeing his 
power over the kings slipping, 
apostrophizes Charles V., exclaim- 
ing, “Is it not enough, great Charles 
V., that you are king of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe? Must you be king of 
this ignored land also? Was it not 
enough that you should deprive me 
of a thousand victories and of as 
many villages and cities with your 
powerful armies? Remember that 
once I held mighty Rome itself in 
bondage through my feasts, enter- 
tainments, and orgies. Why must 
you be, vile worm of clay, the 
scourge of the world? Was it not 
enough that I should come to this 
remote land, where I have been 




















adored as a god by its unthinking 
barbarians? All this must you dis- 
turb? Give me patience to bear this 
new ignominy. What! I said pa- 
tience, who knew not the meaning 
of the word before, being pride in- 
carnate? I will not give up. With 
the seven deadly sins which I 
nursed I shall yet win. Let there be 
dancing, rejoicing, and feats, for I 
shall win in the end.” 

In spite of the bravado of Hongol, 
the terms of Cortes are accepted and 
the four last kings of Tlaxcala re- 
ceive baptism, after being duly in- 
structed by the good padre Juan 
Diaz. As in all coloquios this ends 
with a beautiful villancico (carol) 
which roughly translated says: 


“Ask, oh soul, and you shall receive 
Far more than you ask. 
If you ask for bread in God’s name, 
God’s own substance shall be given 
you as bread. 


“New life is this day given 
To man in a single morsel, 
Though the guest is mere man 
He feeds on God Himself. 


“Come one, come all, 

You are all invited to the feast. 

If you ask for bread in God’s name, 

God’s own substance shall be given 
you as bread. 


“Behold the feast is free, 
If he who wishes to partake 
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Is unable to attend 
It shall be taken to his home. 


“The poor are rich in this, 
Come, partake of the feast, 
If you ask for bread in God’s name, 
God’s own substance shall be given 
you as bread.” 


Cortes, Marina, and the four Tlax- 
calan kings are real characters, por- 
trayed with historical accuracy. 
Cortes makes two long speeches in 
the play in which he gives a sketch 
of his life. In this the author re- 
veals a personal acquaintance with 
the incidents of the conquest. Juan 
Diaz, the cleric, explains to the four 
kings the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity with a clearness, simplicity, 
and precision that bespeak first 
hand acquaintance with the meth- 
ods used by the missionaries of the 
earliest days. But aside from the 
accuracy, the Coloquio is remark- 
able for its perfect proportions, the 
studied poise and dignity of the 
style, the vivid portrayal of charac- 
ter, and the heroic simplicity of its 
form and language. It deserves to 
be ranked with the best coloquios of 
the sixteenth century, and it cer- 
tainly should be called the first truly 
American play, for it was doubtless- 
ly composed in America and is the 
first that has taken for its theme the 
most significant episode in the most 
dramatic chapter of the history of 
North America. 























HEN you say second balcony, 

it doesn’t sound so bad, but 
you have to repeat the word gallery 
very often before it will assume 
even the semblance of respectabil- 
ity. 

Gallery seats! 

There was a time when both of 
them would have shuddered at the 
thought; yes, even Jimmy would 
have balked despite his heritage of 
economical common sense. Now, 
however, they sat in the second 
heaven comfortably enough. The 
unplushed woodenness of the seats 
no longer irked them; and though 
the steep ascent may temporarily 
have induced fatigue, this passion- 
ate twain were rather like those en- 
thusiastic mountaineers who, ar- 
rived upon the heights, seek for the 
first few moments to regain their 
breath that it may again be taken 
from them by the vista of wonders 
below. 

No,—gallery is not such a riff- 
raff word if you say it often enough; 
nor is the gallery of a theater—a 
small theater—so poor a place when 
one has braved its petty terrors a 
second and a third time within a 
few months. Per aspera ad astra! 
Up the stairs to the stars! 

Hyper-punctual, they had left the 
dishes in the sink in order to ar- 
rive on time. But they need not 
have made such haste, for they were 
at least fifteen minutes ahead of the 
curtain. Yet—hetter too early than 
late, said Alice; and Jimmy McAn- 
drew agreed. It gave one time to 
study one’s program, as well as to 
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look around a bit. So they read 
and looked around and chatted 
while all the time the skyey zealots 
of Thespis trooped into their places, 
—thin eager people, many of them, 
who knew all about the play before 
it started; furtive first-timers, a few 
of them, who stared straight ahead 
and cat-footed down the aisle as if 
they walked in mortal fear of de- 
tection; stern solitaries, still other 
of them, who preferred their drama 
straight,—unemasculated by the so- 
cial contact; while on the other 
hand, there were those in whom 
the social instinct was strongest, 
several struggling young couples 
who would rather go gallery than 
not go at all. 

They sought to reassure each oth- 
er; and reassuring each other, they 
reassured themselves. 

“It’s not so bad here,” said Alice. 

“No,—it’s not so high up as at 
the Jolson!” 

“Weren’t you the silly to think I 
wouldn’t go in the gallery?” 

“There was a time you wouldn't 
go in the balcony!” 

“Oh well, that was different. We 
weren’t married then! That was 
one thing you did that I never could 
understand.” 

“It was logical enough.”—He be- 
gan in the manner of a judge who 
reviews with mock gravity the prin- 
cipal counts of a case.—“Let’s see: 
I had only known you two brief 
summer months. In those two 
months I had shown you every and 
utter devotion. It was plain that I 
was willing to make any and every 


































sacrifice for you. And why you 
should have acted as you did when 
I took you to the play in a balcony 
seat, the best that I could reason- 
ably afford”—there was a_ lapse 
from the judicial manner—‘“well, I 
sort of understand it now, but 
it was positively baffling to me 
then!” 

“But you can’t court women by 
logic! Women are unreasonable. 
It’s a question in the early court- 
ship stage, not of, Where can you, 
My King, afford to sit me? but, 
Where do I, Your Queen, deserve to 
sit? Extravagance is the economy 
of courtship: it hastens matters, 
tickles the lady’s vanity, and con- 
vinces her that the man appreciates 
her at her proper priceless worth!” 

“Oh, I understand all that now, 
but I didn’t understand it then. 
Your silence confounded me. Do 
you remember, from the time we 
took our seats, you didn’t say a 
word, just sat there sort of stony 
and tight-lipped and dignified. Oh, 
so dignified—Ha-ha!” 

“Girls are silly,” she conceded 
graciously. “Yet they are right in 
a way. Do you recall that you 
wanted to take me to the McAlpin 
to dinner afterward, and how I put 
you in your place?” 

“No—you wouldn’t have any din- 
ner!”—He essayed a good-natured 
mimicry of a maiden’s tip-tilted 
nose, of a maiden’s pouting mouth, 
—with more than comic results. 
“You wanted to be taken right 
home, and as to when you would 
see me again—George! weren’t you 
hoity-toity to try to break off with a 
fellow just because he thought so 
much of the furniture he was going 
to buy you (if you would let him) 
that he couldn’t reasonably risk the 
prodigality of orchestra seats?” 

“I wasn’t to be blamed. My pride 
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was hurt! Why, to make sure that 
I was doing the right thing, I asked 
Anna; and you know Anna. She’s 
the best sport! And even she said 
that no man with a particle of con- 
sideration for a woman, would take 
her to a play in the balcony unless 
he’d known her months and months 
... and even then he would have to 
be pretty broke to do such a thing. 
But you made up, Jimmy, I'll say 
you made up handsomely!” 

“Well, I did a little consulting on 
my own hook. I figured that I 
hadn’t been around much with 
girls, and maybe I’d better get the 
opinion of an expert. Ferguson was 
the expert.” 

“Not Will Ferguson. 
tell him?” 

“Whom else would I tell? I had 
to tell some one. Wise old lad, 
Will. Knows the world!” 

“Does he?” An upward inflec- 
tion, incredulous. 

“Certainly does. ‘You made an 
error,’ he said when I'd told him 
my woes: ‘But it’s a good thing you 
have come to me before you bought 
the engagement ring, for you’re just 
the kind of a sap who'd buy his girl 
a diamond the size of a pinhead, 
and expect her to hug you for your 
frugality. But this little mistake 
can be easily patched up. Write 
the lady a note, tell her you have 
bought two orchestra seats for the 
Music Box on Labor Day night, and 
will she come with you?—Then 
make good; get the tickets if you 
have to go the scalper’s for ’em!’— 
Dear, do you remember the note I 
wrote you?”—He looked on her 
fondly: she more than reciprocated 
his glance. 

“It was darling!—I still have it. 
Only for that little letter we might 
never have been married!” 

“Good Lord, don’t say that!”—He 
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rested his hand on hers as one who 
would tenderly stay the vagrant 
wings of a beloved dove. 

“Why worry?” she retorted pert- 
ly. “We're married now, and— 
How d’ye do?” 

“Whom did you say ‘How d’ye do 
to?” 

“Mr. Mulgrew. You know the 
swell next door? He’s taking a seat 
over in the second row right. I 
bowed to him, and he saw me all 
right, but he didn’t bow back,—just 
gave me a rabbity glance like a man 
caught going into a hockshop.— 
How do?—No... he won't bow. 
He’s pretending he’s somebody else, 
and looking right over my head. 
Now isn’t that ree-dic’?” 

“I don’t know.” Jimmy marveled 
at the contradictory nature of the 
woman. “You weren’t so keen 
yourself—the night we staged our 
big balcony scene—to go down the 


same stairs with May McNamee.” 


“Oh, that was different. My, 
wasn’t I mortified when I saw her? 
It looked so poor, after all the nice 
extravagant things I had been tell- 
ing her about you!—But it’s differ- 
ent when you’re married, once you 
have blown in the budget on rings 
and a wedding and a_ bang-up 
honeymoon. Gallery’s not so bad, 
then, with opera glasses and a pack- 
age of lifesavers and”—she winked 
at him—‘“a nice husband!” 

“Nice wife!” He turned to her 
ardently. “Good game kid!—Don’t 
worry: we'll be down there yet— 
and not twice a month either—twice 
a week!” He indicated with a pur- 
poseful gesture the first three rows 
of the orchestra below, resplendent 
with gleaming white shirt-fronts, 
marble shoulders, diamond neck- 
laces and ermine wraps. 

“I’m not worrying, honey,” she 
reassured him: “Heaven’s where 
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you are—even nigger heaven—I 
mean that.” 

She did, too. 

He patted her hand. An elderly 
spinster two rows back hawked her 
throat in audible disapproval of this 
public love-making. 

“Alice,” he murmured, “you’re 
the loveliest, the dearest, the gam- 
est little—” 

“Sh-h-h,” she said, gently disen- 
gaging her hand to get at her opera 
glasses,—“somebody will hear you. 
Besides, the curtain is going up in a 
moment!” 

The theater lights went off; the 
footlights went up, point by point 
... to the pleasant tintinnabulation 
of the warning chimes. 

Ding-dong, ding-dong .. . 

The footlights were on now, full. 
Alice having unpocketed her opera 
glasses, held them with her left 
hand, while she tenderly intrusted 
her right to Jimmy. In the dark- 
ness, Jimmy let his head nod slow- 
ly till he could feel her curls caress- 
ing his cheek. Then he clasped her 
fingers, tight. 

Dear, dear, they were sentimen- 
tal for a couple who ought to have 
been beyond the honeymoon stage. 

Six months married, and _ still 
holding hands! 

Six months married, and still 
sighing protestations of devotion! 

Six months married, and still liv- 
ing in dreamland! 

The curtain was up now, and the 
make-believe drama began to un- 
fold before their eyes, an impossi- 
ble play of the tender passion, in 
which they nevertheless believed, 
and into which they projected them- 
selves with all the fervor of faith 
and the credulity of youth still mad- 
ly in love with life and each other. 

Oh, but that was a rapturous eve- 
ning,—<despite the gallery seats! 




















“Two in the balecony?—We have 
a couple in the third row, left—Six- 
sixty, please!” 

The gentleman in front of the 
window took his two tickets with 
the air of one who purchases a new 
status in society, and presently 
moved over to his wife, who was 
waiting at the lobby entrance. 

“Yes, I got them, dear!” 

“Where?” 

“In the balcony!” 

“That’s a good boy. We shall be 
sitting orchestra at the opera yet!” 

“That’s no joke,—we will!” 

“First balcony?” said the boy be- 
yond the ticket-gate; “first stairs to 
your right.” 

One flight of stairs isn’t fatigu- 
ing; and to folks thirty, thrifty, and 
not too stout from their increasing 
success, it is as nothing... 

“Oh, dear Jim, this is so much 
better.” A sigh of content from 
the matron arrived in her place. 

“Yes, the stage does look nearer, 
doesn’t it?” 

“And the people are different— 
not swell, perhaps, but respecta- 
ble!” 

“Yes,—very respectable.” 

There was no doubt of the first 
baleony’s respectability: Comfort- 
able, well-fed people came here: 
cautious country cousins on a visit, 
lots of late-comers who couldn’t get 
into the orchestra; an occasional 
and abashed dress suit; gay little 
parties of school-ma’ms; a group 
of higher-priced sales-persons from 
Macy’s; and some married couples 
comfortably situated like them- 
selves but working on a budget— 
all, all eminently respectable. One 
could be sure there would be no 
peanuts eaten here; one had almost 
a certainty that all of these folks 
knew how to behave in a theater, 
except of course when the curtain 
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was raised. Then, naturally, you 
would not look for the reform 
school respectfulness of the gallery. 
A laugh in the wrong place now and 
then would merely betoken that 
these people knew that they had 
rights in the world. After all, there 
was such a thing as personal lib- 
erty. 

“Do you remember five years ago, 
when we sat up in the gallery—of 
this very theater?” Alice, who put 
the question, always had a penchant 
for tender reminiscence. “We had 
such a good time!” 

“Yes,” he said, hesitating as if he 
doubted the exactitude of her state- 
ment in more ways than one,—“we 
had a nice time; but it wasn’t in 
this theater: it was in the Liberty!” 

“Oh, was it? Anyway, we did en- 
joy ourselves! And—Ha-ha!—do 
you remember back in our court- 
ship days that time you took me in 
the balcony and I wouldn’t speak 
to you all night, and...” 

“Dear”—there was a note of im- 
patience in McAndrew’s tone. He 
was changed somewhat from the 
Jimmy of five years ago. “Why dig 
up the poverty-stricken past? The 
contemplation of the past is a dead- 
weight on ambition. We're going 
forward now,—all the time for- 
ward.—By George, we'll sit in the 
first rows of the Metro’ yet!” 

“Won’t that be wonderful?” She 
looked at him confidently; for she 
really thought he had it in him to 
do it. “Jim, when I think the way 
you have worked and worked, never 
complaining.” Of course, she real- 
ized that she had worked and slaved 
herself with never a complaint; 
still, what with the development of 
a somewhat crotchety disposition 
due to business strain, it was he who 
had lately shown the need of praise, 
and Alice was not the impractical 
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woman to apply a flattering unction 
to her own soul if it were better ad- 
ministered elsewhere. “When I 
think how patient you have 
been...” 

She put her hand on his arm, but 
he gently worked himself free as if 
to retrieve a program that had fall- 
enon the floor. After all, one didn’t 
go in for public display of endear- 
ment after five or six years of mar- 
riage. Love should be for them at 
this time, a thing taken for granted, 
a solid, substantial, sensible senti- 
ment. 

“Yes, yes, dear. But there goes 
the overture. It’s a Herbert piece I 
haven’t heard in years. Let’s lis- 
ten.” 

She hearkened. She heeded. She 
was that kind of wife. He was that 
kind of husband. 

Soon the overture ended, and the 
lights went up, flooding the stage 
with a mild glow that might have 
served as a symbol—of something 
or other; and in a few moments the 
curtain ascended upon a woodland 
set, a pair of actors, and a passable 
play. 

Alice and Jim were glad they 
were so close to the stage, though 
the advantages they rejoiced in may 
have been dubious. For the first 
time in a long time, they could see 
the paint on the actors’ faces. And 
it was plain to them, from their 
comparatively proximate vantage 
point, that the woodland was no 
woodland at all. And the play en- 
acted within its canvas confines was 
only a play. 

Nevertheless, even though they 
didn’t believe in it, the drama 
proved enjoyable enough. 

The lines were funny. 

Jim thought the ingénue fetching. 

And the costumes were—take the 
lady’s word for it—simply stunning. 
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Besides, Alice and Jim were still 
mildly in love with life and each 
other. 

And again, hadn’t fate promoted 
them to-night to a pair of balcony 
seats? 

* * * 


The death of a consumptive is 
ordinarily a pathetic though un- 
pretty spectacle, and those who 
watch the going-out of such a one 
are not infrequently moved to tears 
of compassion. But when the pa- 
tient writhes on the bed of pain in 
an artfully dimmed _ spotlight 
amidst the sighs of the oboe and the 
whisper of the wood winds, rend- 
ing the air herself betimes with an 
exquisite coloratura agony— 
Humph!—that is not so convinc- 
ing! 

As to the present soprano victim 
of the dread white plague,—nobody 
believed her,—at least no one in the 
boxes or the orchestra floor. 

One had to be far, far away to 
picture this burly, big-busted figure 
as that of a consumptive. 

One had to be possessed of a 
great deal of simple faith to credit 
those full-throated shrieks to a 
lung-spotted lady in articulo mortis. 

“Thank God,” thought James Mc- 
Andrew,—“‘it’s coming to an end!” 
Three hours of an incomprehensible 
language and a more unintelligible 
music, were wearying to one accus- 
tomed to the naive expression of the 
hearthside radio. None too clearly 
he had an idea that this robust lady 
was supposed to be dying. If she 
were, he hoped it would be over 
soon, for all their sakes. 

Alice, at his side, moved uneasily. 
Frankly, she was bored, bored al- 
most to tears of chagrin. Wasn’t 
this supposed to be their night of 
triumph,—the long promised night 
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when they should take their places 
with the swells, in the orchestra at 
the Metropolitan? 

Now the promise was fulfilled— 
after fifteen years. 

Between the acts they had seen 
the magic parabola glitter,—in their 
own distinguished section had 
furnished part of the glitter them- 
selves. J. J. McAndrew had bowed 
to several persons of distinction :-— 
Good evening, Judge! . . . How d’ye 
do, Senator?—Oh, it was good to 
see and be seen here. It thrilled 
the eye. It bolstered up one’s self- 
respect: it gave to the man, pres- 
tige in the business world; to the 
lady, prestige in the social world. 
And yet, beyond that,—what? 

The opera bored. 

They couldn’t understand,—for 
the life of them, they couldn’t see 
why into the midst of this inter- 
minable flood of musical expression 
some one hadn’t the sense to sprin- 
kle a few good tunes. And why— 
in Heaven’s name—this Italian gib- 
gerish, when nine-tenths of the au- 
dience didn’t understand the lan- 
guage? 

It was not even make-believe to 
them; it was sorrowful nonsense 
to be endured only because society 
had sanctioned it. 

What was more—and worse— 
they bored each other. 

They spoke now, one to the oth- 
er, in polite platitudes, thin surface 
bromides,—that is, when they did 
speak. For the most part, however, 
they had nothing to say; not that 
they were angry, but because after 
fifteen years of marriage there 
didn’t seem to be anything left to 
say. 

So distant they were that neither 
dared to admit their less-than-indif- 
ference to the piéce de résistance of 
their triumph. 
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He had spent twenty dollars for 
a seat, freely paying the speculator 
his Saturday night price. How 
should she dare tell him that she 
hadn’t enjoyed it all thoroughly? 
Anyway, hadn’t she enjoyed the 
furs and the furbelows, the precious 
glitter and the finery? 

He had spent twenty dollars a 
seat. Why should he admit their 
long-awaited night of triumph even 
a partial failure? Was not twenty 
dollars a seat, in itself, the uncon- 
trovertible evidence of success su- 
perlative? 

In a few minutes it was all over; 
the curtain came down, and the 
lights went up. 

“Beautiful!” she said, gazing on 
the swells about them as the latter 
masked the fire of their gems in 
wraps of richest fur. He helped her 
into her own ermine cloak. 

“Yes—nice opera, wasn’t it?— 
Oh, there’s nothing like the opera. 
Good-night, Judge!—How do, Ma- 
jor? No, dear: I told George he 
need not call for us with the car. I 
thought we might walk a bit, in- 
stead of driving straight to the Ritz. 
It’s always a good idea to get a lit- 
tle air before these after-theater 
suppers, don’t you think?” 

Yes, Alice thought so. For the 
rest of the slow exit from the Metro- 
politan, they said nothing. What 
was there to say? Hadn’t every- 
thing been said? 

She glanced at the slender figure 
of a girl ahead of them. My, she 
wished she had a figure like that 
again! But now she was fat—so 
fat (Alice sighed) that she’d never 
look well in a dress again even 
though Paquin should design it. J. 
J. kept his figure better. She looked 
up athim. Really, among all these 
portly plutocrats, James with his 
lean, long, serious face, his bushy 
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crop of iron gray hair, seemed most 
distingué. .. . And yet, the expres- 
sion of his face was too serious,— 
Oh, so dreadfully serious. It was 
that deep-rutted, one-tracked grav- 
ity that had made him so pompous 
of late, diverting and drying up all 
the more genial currents of his soul, 
leaving not one hospitable runnel 
for romance. Yes, not only pom- 
pous was he become,—but bore- 
some,—tedious to the point of tears. 
Oh well, she had probably become 
boresome herself; after fifteen 
years, what could one expect? 

On reaching the street, however, 
she thought it only nice to con- 
gratulate him on his attainment of 
the ambitious goal he had set for 
himself. 

“To think,” she said with a forced 
gaiety,—“of our going to the opera 
with the swells! You always said 
we'd get there, didn’t you, James?” 

“Yes,—it’s an achievement,” he 
replied slowly and statistically; “I 
guess it’s only one in a thousand 
can afford twenty dollars a seat, 
plus the Ritz!” 

In silence they started to walk 
down Broadway. There is not much 
to be said in favor of walking in si- 
lence, especially when the lull is in- 
spired by a feeling of mutual ennui. 

“I don’t know,” he re-decided 
when they were three-quarters 
down the block, “I think we may as 
well taxi to the Ritz, anyway!” 

They stopped, opposite the long 
flights of iron steps that lead from 
the theater’s second balcony. Down 
these steps there still were trooping 
a horde of people: Italian barbers 
stepping out in their Saturday night 
best; the poor relations of the 
Muses, humming to each other 
snatches of the opera they had just 
heard; meager music-teachers (fifty 
cents a lesson) with the score in 
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their hands and a light in their eyes; 
here and there a few young couples 
—gay laughing strugglers—who 
would rather go gallery than not go 
at all. 

The two new patrons of the horse- 
shoe turned, oblivious—for the mo- 
ment—of the quest of the cab. Op- 
posite them on the lowermost iron 
step, they could not help seeing and 
staring at a striking pair, boy and 
girl, reluctant dawdlers in the out- 
pouring exeunt, their slender re- 
fined faces alight with something 
more than the glow of art, some- 
thing more than the glow of a pass- 
ing friendship. 

“It was wonderful!” the Girl was 
saying to her companion. 

“You are wonderful!” replied the 
Boy. 
“Sh-h-h—do you want to tell all 
Broadway?—silly boy. But dear, it 
was sensible of us to go gallery. 
Better go gallery than not at all!” 

The boy’s lips tightened; little 
wrinkles formed about his eyes, the 
little wrinkles that come _ with 
straining after a vision far ahead. 

“Don’t you worry, honey, some 
day I'll be rich. We'll go in the 
diamond horseshoe yet, you and I!” 

“Dear boy, won’t that be grand?” 

The pair passed. 

J. J. McAndrew turned back to- 
ward the curb, the corners of his 
mouth drawn down in an expres- 
sion of commiserating patronage. 

“It’s a shame,” he said, “a real 
shame that a nice couple like that 
can’t afford better seats!” 

“Is it?” said his wife. 

Her tone bespoke doubt and 
pathos; and she continued to gaze 
wistfully after the pair, as if they 
were two of long ago,—herself and 
her lover,—Youth and Romance,— 
fading out of her sight, vanishing 
out of her life,—forever. 
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THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


IMITED editions have become a 
racket. They are bought and 
sold, not because they are lovely 
books, but because they are rare 
books. There is a superstition that 
if an edition is limited to 500 copies 
and sold at $20 today, it will some 
day be worth $50. Maybe it will. 
But the man who buys it for that 
reason is no booklover. He is as 
sheerly commercial as a bond sales- 
man. A man, or a woman, who 
cherishes the first edition of Willa 
Cather’s “O Pioneers,” which he or 
she bought, and had the insight to 
cherish, twenty years ago; a man 
who bought an early Faulkner and 
understood its power, has a right to 
be proud of his possession. It does 
him honor. He will keep it. He 
has, however, nothing in common 
with the man or woman who goes 
to market today and buys an early 
Cather, or Cabell, or Faulkner be- 
cause he thinks it will “go up.” 
That man or woman is not a book 
lover—merely a speculator in arti- 


ficial values. 
—Lewis Gannett, in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


The direct results of prohibition 
in the United States have been emi- 


nently successful in every way. 
—GeorGE BERNARD SHAW. 


The modern world needs a new 
ideal, a new vision, like that of 
Christendom, which can _ inspire 
men, even when they depart from 
it and sin against it. Democracy, 
socialism, communism, capitalism 
and fascism, the dominant political 
and social conceptions of our epoch, 
are not ideals of human life but 


merely methods of administration. 
None of these hold out the prospect 
of social salvation for which hu- 
manity yearns. We are suffering 
from eccentricities, fears and ego- 
tisms. We are suffering from the 
common failing of blaming others 
for our own negligence. Mankind 
always suffers when it has neither 
a religion nor a philosophy to quick- 
en and inspire. 


—Proresson Freperick J. E. Woopsrince, in 
his inaugural address as visiting Professor at 
Berlin University. 


A wise and thoughtful student of 
aesthetic values, Ignace Paderewski, 
considers “Die Meistersinger” not 
only the greatest work of genius 
ever achieved by a musician, but the 
greatest ever achieved by any artist 
in any field of human activity. A 
daring judgment, magnificently un- 
qualified! But not, perhaps, too 
daring, too unqualified. There are 
others who have suspected the pri- 
macy of Wagner’s gigantic and 
magical score—at least in the field 
of music. What, indeed, can one 


set beside it? 
—LAWRENCE GILMAN, in N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une. 


We find strong reasons for believ- 
ing that, in spite of his physical in- 
significance, man as an intelligent 
person is of extraordinary impor- 
tance in the cosmic scheme. ...A 
man’s body is at its prime before 
middle life and his intellect prob- 
ably somewhat after middle life. 
But it takes a whole lifetime to 
build the character of a noble man. 
The exercise and discipline of 
youth, the struggles and failures 
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and successes, the pains and pleas- 
ures of maturity, the loneliness and 
tranquillity of age, these make up 
the fire through which he must pass 
to bring out the pure gold of his 
soul. Having been thus perfected, 
what shall nature do with him? 
Annihilate him? What infinite 


waste! 
—Pror. ArtHur H. Compron. 


The Yankee is obsolescent—not 
only the Yankee embalmed or im- 
mortalized in fiction, but the living 
Yankee whom some of us remember 
in the flesh. Millions of his children 
exist from Portland in Maine to 
Portland in Oregon; ‘'\e population 
center of racial New England has 
long been west of the Berkshires. 
But the true old Yankee is vanish- 
ing or degenerate. I shall not look 
upon, I shall not hear, his like 
again. Nor has the Irish-Roman in- 
vasion, which has all but tri- 


umphed, brought much that is fresh 


and sparkling to replenish the dry- 
ing New England streams. The 
Irish have prospered commercially 
and politically; intellectually they 
have not prevailed. Some of us 
Yankees who are free from racial 
and religious animosities hoped that 
the conquerors might supplant our 
decadent stock and bring to the old 
colony a new life and a new litera- 
ture. But the Celtic genius, which 
gives to Mother Ireland, with her 
small brood of home-grown chil- 
dren, a brilliant and beautiful lit- 
erature, an enchanting speech, has 


not burned bright in New England. 
—Jonn Macy, in The Bookman, August. 


If it be true that the earth is some 
millions of years old, why then we 
live in a time hardly removed from 
the Incarnation. We are the early 
Church; things are only just begin- 
ning. The failures of the past are 
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but the first blunders of a boy who 
is still learning to ride his bicycle. 
What triumphs the future may hold 


none can Say. 
—CurisToPpHer Hottis, St. Ignatius (Harper 
& Bros.). 


The report of the commission of 
educational experts recently pre- 
sented to President Hoover includes 
a formal condemnation of Federal 
control of education, but it proposes 
a Federal Department of Education, 
with a member of the Cabinet as its 
head. And it contains the familiar 
old trick of breaking down State re- 
sistance to Federal domination by 
the issuance of Federal doles to 
such States as will comply with 
Federal rules. . . . Beyond the shad- 
ow of a doubt, if this system is in- 
stituted, within ten years the Fed- 
eral Secretary of Education at 
Washington will be dictating school 
policy to some extent in all forty- 
eight States. And when school pol- 
icy is dictated from Washington, 
the schools will be worse and more 
expensive; for they will be com- 
pelled to carry the burden of a vast 


and complicated political machine. 
—GeraLtp W. Jonnson, in the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun, Nov. 19th. 


There never was a cause of war, 
aside from those that were frankly 
freebooting and piracy, that could 
not be settled peacefully, just as dis- 
putes between man and man are 
settled in all civilized countries. 
Fighting settles nothing but which 
is the best fighter. There was a 
time when dueling was allowed even 
in this country. If a man called 
you a liar, you challenged him and 
ran him through. He died, and 
your honor was satisfied. But you 
might be an expert swordsman and 


still be a liar. 
—Earnest Etmo Carxins, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, December. 
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For the generation of German art- 
ists to which I belong, the State 
meant nothing. We neither at- 
tacked nor sought to reform it, still 
less did we extol it. Like the grown- 
up sons of a large family, we re- 
garded it as the community in 
which we had been born and bred, 
whose festivals and bereavements 
we had to attend, respectful but 
critical of our elders, making no 
claims upon it because we felt that 
we had outgrown it, sceptical of 
such comrades as courted and laud- 
ed it. Our models were all Euro- 
pean-minded, the chief being Goethe 
and Nietzsche, and those who were 
alive were neglected or attacked by 
the State. But any one who openly 
upheld the Empire was for us a per- 
son to be derided. All artists who 
were producing sincere, new, inde- 
pendent work eschewed the State 
but never directly attacked it. That 
was the pity of it. 


—Emit Lupwie, Gifts of Life (Little, Brown 
& Co.). 


What the public most regards to- 
day is not what is said truthfully 
but what is said smartly, and the 
most successful bidder for popular 
favor is the man with the cap and 
bells. 


—America, Oct. 31st. 


The popular papers in France are 
more serious than the popular pa- 
pers in England, which means that 
the public to which they appeal 
takes a greater interest in serious 
questions than the English public. 
One has only to compare, for in- 
stance, the Petit Parisien, which has 
the largest circulation of any daily 
paper in France, with one of the 
English popular papers to see how 
superior the former is. The Eng- 
lish popular papers are full of 
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trivialities, sensational stunts and 
appeals to every form of snobbery. 
No French popular paper fills its 
columns with portraits of film stars 
and fashionable brides, gossip about 
duchesses, highly colored accounts 
of trivial incidents, discussions by 
Bishops on the advantages or dis- 
advantages of short skirts, or by ac- 


tresses on the existence of God. 


—Rosert Det, in Current History, Novem- 
ber. 


Professor Einstein announces 
that up to now he has been unsuc- 
cessful in reconciling the Quantum 
theory with the Relativity theory. 
All of us will therefore have to be 
content with perfectly understand- 
ing each theory separately, as we 


now do. 
—New York Times, Oct. 18th. 


My first impression of the Eng- 
lish is ineradicable and has proved 
to be typical. It was borne in on 
me within two minutes of my land- 
ing at Dover and consisted in the 
two words “not necessary.” For 
when I wanted to put my luggage in 
the booking office and saw to my 
amazement that the porter was tak- 
ing it straight into the luggage van, 
he replied to my question whether 
I did not need a luggage ticket: 
“Not necessary.” The brevity and 
decision of this proceeding, and the 
fact that he did not add “with us,” 
showed him as representative of a 
nation which neither belauds nor 
apologises for its customs, but looks 
upon them as natural and indeed 
the only way of doing things... . 
When I got into my carriage I al- 
ready held the key to one side of the 
English character; an intercourse of 
many years with English people has 


only confirmed that impression. 
—Emit Lupwie, Gifts of Life (Little, Brown 
& Co.). 











THE BASQUES AND THEIR COUNTRY 


By MICHAEL J. LENNON 


PART II 


HERE are some 250,000 Basques 

in France. Of these, about 
160,000 speak the language. I have 
visited this country many times and 
confess that I am astonished at the 
comparative virility of Basque in 
France to-day. That the old wom- 
an with the numerous petticoats 
who bargains for fowl and vegetables 
in the market-square should speak 
Basque is to be expected. But that 
young boys should speak Basque is 
heartening when one remembers 
how strong is the influence of 
French. Yet, the boys who sell 
candies to tourists speak Basque to 
each other constantly. The Basques 
treat their language in the same 
way as the Welsh treat theirs. They 
do not cease speaking it when for- 
eigners are present. Even in fash- 
ionable Biarritz, one can _ hear 
Basque. Indeed, last July when the 
bells of Ste. Eugénie church were 
being consecrated in this town a 
Basque choir rendered hymns in the 
vernacular at the ceremony—a per- 
fectly justifiable gesture when it is 
remembered that the word “Biar- 
ritz” comes from the Basque “Arri” 
meaning “stony.” Basque is spo- 
ken extensively at St. Jean-de-Luz, 
a watering place convenient to Biar- 
ritz. Maybe queer shades haunt 
this town from its century old 


Basque houses, shades that inspire 
natives to foster the old speech. 
Once the traveler steps into the 
Pyrenees of French Navarre, the 
use of Basque may be taken for 
The war memorial at 


granted. 





Cambo has its inscription in both 
French and Basque. Up in St. Jean 
Pied-de-Port, the old fortified town 
which guards the entrance to Na- 
varre, probably more Basque than 
French is spoken. I have here seen 
advertisements for auctions entirely 
in Basque. 

The policy of the Spanish govern- 
ment has killed Basque in Spanish 
Navarre except in rural districts. 
In the other Spanish Basque prov- 
inces, the language is spoken by 
some 600,000 people. As an evi- 
dence of its strength, I mention that 
it is still heard in San Sebastian, the 
most exclusive watering place in 
Spain, and capital of Guipuzcoa. 
At the early Mass in this city, 
Basque sermons are frequently de- 
livered. Basque nationalism sur- 
vived the Carlist wars. Its survival 
in Spain is due to the same reasons 
which enable it to survive in 
France—the inability of centraliza- 
tion to kill the kultur. Organized 
effort to save nationalism there 
was none. The Spanish govern- 
ment would have sternly suppressed 
anything of the kind. The strength 
of the Spanish Basques was tested 
for the first time after 1878 in the 
year 1910 when the Canalejas min- 
istry endeavored to expropriate the 
property of the religious orders. 
The Basques resisted this project. 
Fifty thousand of them marched to 
San Sebastian, ninety thousand to 
Pampeluna. They were unarmed, 
but at these, and other demonstra- 
tions, they pledged themselves to 




















die in defense of their splendid 
clergy. Madrid wavered at first, 
and then broke before this phalanx. 
The incident was of the utmost im- 
portance in the development of 
Basque nationalism for it gave the 
race a victory, and a victory which 
helped to rally it after many a dark 
night. From this time on, the en- 
deavor to spread the “kultur” took 
on a new strength. Very wisely 
the Spanish Basques refrained from 
building up a political party. Such 
a party would have been as power- 
less in the Cortes at Madrid as a 
similar party would have been 
powerless in the Chamber at Paris. 

The language question has tended 
to divide Spanish Catholics. Non- 
Basque Catholics say, “Why not 
adopt Spanish so as to help 
strengthen Catholicism?” A some- 
what similar problem was agitating 
Belgium before the Great War. Car- 
dinal Mercier sided with the Fran- 
cophile party as against the Flem- 
ish element. The matter is one 
upon which honest men may easily 
hold different views. The monarch- 
ist government certainly did all it 
could to kill Basque in the Church. 
Ecclesiastics who favored the lan- 
guage were quietly shelved. Basques 
have assured me that the ex-king 
used his personal influence upon oc- 
casion to prejudice priests who fa- 
vored Basque. Whether this state- 
ment is true or not I cannot say. 
That it is widely believed to be true 
I know to be a fact. he last time 
a see fell vacant in this country— 
that of Vitoria—the king endeav- 
ored to have the seat given to a non- 
Basque. His Majesty claimed the 
right to nominate bishops, a right 
which certainly did exist in Spain 
once upon a time. The Basques 
resisted his effort upon the occa- 
sion in question. The Vatican 
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caused inquiry to be made into the 
language question in Navarre, and 
subsequently a Basque - speaking 
bishop was appointed, Dr. Mugica 
who is now persona non grata with 
the new régime. 


How do the Basques gain a liveli- 
hood? Well, they are splendid til- 
lage farmers, and grow wheat, oats, 
barley, potatoes, tomatoes, olives, 
melons, beans and vines. They im- 
port practically no food stuffs, and 
their women-folk or the local tailor 
make their clothes. Their country 
is almost self-supporting. Their 
cattle are not so good as Irish cat- 
tle, for grass does not grow so free- 
ly in the Basque country as in the 
Green Isle. Alfalfa has to be grown 
as cattle-feed, and this makes the 
cattle industry costly. However, 
the people here are able to raise 
sufficient milch cows. They eat lit- 
tle meat, veal usually. The Basque 
fishing industry—state aided both 
in France and Spain—is very im- 
portant. Fishermen from the local- 
ity are able to sail to the south of 
Ireland without difficulty. Fish is 
to be had far inland throughout 
Eskual-Herria, and bacalloa, or dried 
ling, is a customary article of diet 
during winter. Basques drink the 
local wine, and, as a delicacy, they 
take Izarra (heaven), a liqueur 
made from honey, distilled spirits 
and herbs. 

The Basque farmhouse is called 
an etche—a building which resem- 
bles an inverted “V.” It has red 
tiled roofs, and stone walls. Cattle 
are often housed on the ground 
floor, the upper story, approached 
by a ladder or stairs, being reserved 
for the family. This form of dwell- 
ing is primitive enough, in all truth. 
Yet, the standard of health is su- 
perb in this race. 
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The Basques are one of the most 
prosperous peasantry in Europe. 
They have but two capitalistic insti- 
tutions—the Banque de Urquijo, 
and the “Mendi” line. The former 
is a bank which transacts business 
in Basque, French and Spanish. It 
has large branches in most big cen- 
ters as well as in Madrid and in 
South America. Outside its branches 
one sees its notices displayed in 
Basque as well as French or Span- 
ish. It has a very large capital, and 
is reputed to be splendidly man- 
aged. How it will fare in view of 
the currency problem in Spain is a 
matter of interest. With careful ad- 
ministration, it should weather this 
storm, but its fate will depend upon 
the financial system worked out by 
the new régime in Spain. Having 


regard to the great gold reserves 
held in Spain it seems curious to the 
outsider that the question of stabi- 
lizing the peseta should prove such 


an obstacle. I may say that Span- 
iards of all classes blame the United 
States of America for the fall of the 
peseta — forced down, artificially, 
they say, by foreign financiers be- 
cause Primo de Rivera declined to 
buy oil at the price which American 
oil magnates demanded. I repeat 
the statement merely for what it is 
worth. 

The Mendi shipping company 
runs a fleet of ships from Bilbao to 
America, North and South. The 
owners of this concern are strong 
Basque nationalists, so much so, 
that they give as many positions as 
possible to Basque speakers. The 
line is well run. 

The only social trouble in the en- 
tire Basque country is to be found 
in Bilbao, where communism and 
violent labor methods are not un- 
known. The presence in this port 
of many workingmen of non-Basque 
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origin explains the existence of an 
outlook which is entirely untypical 
of the region. 

The Basque country on both sides 
of the Pyrenees has good trunk 
roads. In fact, the best adminis- 
tered province in Spain is that of 
Guipuzcoa. Roads in remote dis- 
tricts are poor, but no one seems to 
be any the worse for this fact. 
Oxen pull the wooden ploughs, and 
carts. In winter, the peasant puts 
on wooden sabots. In summer he 
is content with his alpargatas, 
home-made canvas shoes with tow 
soles such as are worn by Carmelite 
nuns. His dress consists of a shirt, 
a light, home-made cloth coat, can- 
vas trousers, and a béret, or “boina” 
as he calls it. He jogs along the 
road beside his ox-cart, with a goad 
in his hand, and a leather gourd 0° 
wine slung over his shoulder. One 
notices two distinct types in the re- 
gion—the tall type, and the short, 
wiry, lean type. All Basques dif- 
fer from the Spaniards in one mat- 
ter—they have color in their faces, 
thanks to the sea breezes. The 
Basque women lack the wonderful 
beauty of the women of Andalusia, 
but they are comely, intelligent 
looking creatures with fine broad 
foreheads. They make splendid 
wives, and, it appears, they usually 
dominate the household in all that 
relates to the family and to domes- 
tic matters. Basques have a tradi- 
tion of fine morality. They marry 
young and seem to have a genuine 
flair for farming. Their dominant 
characteristics are honesty, stub- 
bornness, and a complete absence 
of the inferiority complex. They 
are invariably practicing Catholics. 

A notable exception to the last 
statement should be mentioned— 
Miguel de Unamuno, the heterodox 
professor of Valladolid University. 

















Unamuno may be fairly described 
as a denouncer. Compelled to leave 
Spain a few years ago because of 
his attitude towards Primo de 
Rivera, his first pronouncement 
upon the establishment of the re- 
public took the form of a most 
caustic attack upon the members of 
the Cortes. 


All is not work among the 
Basques. They are fine athletes. 
Some of the best Rugby footballers 
in France come from the Basque 
country. Within recent years, the 
Spanish Basques, in common with 
all Spain, have taken up Associa- 
tio. football with enthusiasm. The 
native Basque game is pelota, a 
splendid variant of handball. This 
game is played in a fronton, or 
court, some one hundred yards 
long, against a wall about thirty 
yards wide, and, perhaps, thirty feet 
high. The players play with a curi- 
ous scoop called, in certain dialects, 
a chistera. The chistera is tied on 
to the right hand with a leather 
gauntlet. The game is much faster 
than tennis. It is followed by large 
crowds wherever it is played. 
Basque emigrants have introduced 
it into Mexico and to South Amer- 
ica. The pelotari—as the player is 
called—begins in his boyhood as a 
handballer playing with bare hands 
against the wall of the village court. 
Sometimes he uses the gable of the 
local church. A few years ago, at 
Loyola, I noticed the follc wing for- 
midable notice affixed to the wall of 
the Jesuit Church which is beside 
the castle of the Loyola family: 
Emen pelotan egitea eragoztenda 
(pelota playing forbidden). 

Recently, the Basques have taken 
up boxing and one of their number, 
Paolo Uzcuden, made an unsuccess- 
ful effort some time ago to capture 
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the world’s heavy-weight champion- 
ship. 

The dances of this country are 
interesting. The dancers hold their 
hands over their heads and go 
through a number of simple figures, 
snapping their fingers as they move 
about. Hops, rather than steps, are 
used in the dance. Music is provid- 
ed by a copper flute, the ziiriila, 
played with the right hand. The 
player keeps time by beating a small 
drum with his left hand. German 
accordions are often used for dances 
at fiestas, along with drum and 
xiiriila. The music of the dance is 
primitive, and the time used is 
somewhat slow. Certain dances are 
for men only. Others are danced by 
men and women, but in these, the 
couples never touch, even with the 
hands. As the dance progresses, 
those present often join in the mu- 
sic of the dance tune. At the end 
of each verse the singers and those 
present utter the famous Jrintzi, or 
cry, a series of shouts directed to 
the dancers, and often of a distinct- 
ly personal nature. I append a 
verse of a well known song used to 
accompany the dance called, “Arin- 
arin.” 

“Nere maite polita 
Donostian dago. 

Nere maite polita 
Donostian dago. 
Izarra ren gixa da 
Neretzat betiko 


Ay....ay.... ene Donostian 
dago. 

Ondo, gelditu gabe ........ ori 
nezka.” 


(“My so beautiful love is in San 
Sebastian. She is like a star for me, 
a star which was ever to be mine.”) 

The last line quoted is the /rintzi, 
and means, “Go on, girl; go on. 
Keep on dancing.” 
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Strangers hearing the /rintzi for 
the first time always look amazed, 
but, fortunately for their nerves, it 
does not last longer than a minute 
or so. 

There is nothing more entrancing 
than to watch the country boys and 
girls of this region dancing their na- 
tive dances. They are crude. They 
lack the wonderful sensuous grace 
of the dances of Andalusia, but as 
one watches one feels that the danc- 
ers are amusing themselves. They 
never give that impression of me- 
chanical efficiency which a more 
skilled performer would exhibit. 
The dances usually take place in the 
open air. The fine frank way in 
which young men and women mix 
upon such an occasion is worth 
traveling far to see. 


The first Basque grammar was 
published in 1729. Its author was 
a priest, Father Larramendi, a 


Spanish Basque. He called his book, 


The Impossible Overcome. Since 
his day many textbooks upon this 
language have made their appear- 
ance, among which special mention 
should be made of the texts pub- 
lished in the last century by Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte. 

Basque nouns have as many as 
eleven cases. Take Mendia (a 
mountain), for example. Along 
with the cases which one finds in 
Latin and Greek, one meets such 
forms as Mendirat (“Towards the 
mountain”); Mendiko (“For the 
mountain”); Mendiaz (“Across the 
mountain”); Mendian (“In the 
mountain”); Mendiarekin (“With 
the mountain”). 

Basque syntax sounds strange to 
the foreigner. In order to exempli- 
fy this statement, I take the fol- 
lowing sentence from a manual of 
Basque written in French. “They 
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have said that he was stronger than 
the friend of the doctor.” In Basque 
this sentence reads, “Medikuaren 
aditchkidea baino azkarrago zala er- 
ran dute.” Translated literally, the 
Basque reads, “Of the doctor friend 
the than strong more was he that 
said have they.” This form of syn- 
tax, it appears, is used in Hunga- 
rian, Finnish, Turkish, and Japan- 
ese. 

The genius of this language 
makes for word building, as is well 
exemplified by many place names, 
such as Saraxaga (“Place abound- 
ing in willows”); Sagardoihegi 
(“Beside the apple-orchard”); Ha- 
ritzabaleta (“Place with the large 
oaks”); Mizpitatzehequilla (“The 
little hill with the medlar-trees”). 
As a result of this process, town- 
land names sometimes run to an 
enormous length. Here are a few 
from around San Sebastian: Lan- 
charraqueta; Arranchipikomalda; 
Olatzenekobirautza. 

Basque has a certain amount of 
literature, consisting principally of 
folk-tales and of lyric poetry. 

French Celticists have studied 
this language thoroughly, but, so 
far, no one versed in the Irish dia- 
lect of Celtic has grappled with its 
difficulties. No doubt some day the 
Irish research student will turn to 
Basque. His labors may increase 
the store of human knowledge by 
throwing some light upon the num- 
ber of unintelligible place-names in 
Ireland which are usually classified 
under the title “pre-Celtic.” It is 
interesting to observe that the 
Basque emigrant in South America 
manifests sufficient interest in the 
home tongue to keep alive several 
journals which treat of Basque cul- 
tural developments. Don Salvador 
de Madariaga’s summary of Basque 
is worth repeating: “Some similar- 




















ity has been found between its pro- 
nouns and those of Hebrew; be- 
tween its marvelously complicated 
verbs and those of certain Ameri- 
can-Indian languages, such as the 
Dakota and the Aztec; its vocabu- 
lary is a thing in itself; its numer- 
ical system an eclectic combination 
of the decimal and the vigesimal” 
(Spain). 


Last summer, the now famous 
republican conference assembled at 
San Sebastian. From this confer- 
ence sprang the new régime. The 
Basques as a people did not take 
this meeting very seriously, for the 
reason that, like the republicans 
themselves, they had no idea that 
within one year the king would have 
fled from Spain. At this conference 
a rather vague resolution was 
passed to the effect that the repub- 
lic would respect regionalist de- 
mands. 

Just now, regionalism is in the 
air in Spain. The Catalans have 
forced the pace and have compelled 
the Cortes to hear them. They were 
the first regionalists to deliver their 
Estatuto, or Constitution for the re- 
gion, and that they will be granted 
a large measure of autonomy may 
be taken as assured. I have had the 
advantage of discussing this region- 
alist question with several impor- 
tant deputies who represent the ma- 
jority, or republican socialist party. 
These assure me—and I accept 
their assurances—that the new ré- 
gime is not hostile to regionalist de- 
mands, provided that such demands 
are so framed as to allow for cer- 
tain reservations. The reservations 
referred to relate principally to the 
control of the army, navy, national 
police,—Guardia Civil, as it is 
called,—roads, and, in addition, to 
questions of a diplomatic nature. 
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The Basques would, I believe, be 
willing to accept most of the reser- 
vations named. In all probability 
they will, however, demand the abo- 
lition of the Guardia Foral (the 
“Miqueletes”) or special police of 
the region. They also seek a sepa- 
rate Concordat and separate repre- 
sentation at the Vatican. Should 
the left succeed in having religious 
orders handicapped by legislation 
along the lines indicated in the 
draft constitution, then the Basques 
will stoutly resist the application of 
any such legislation to their region. 
They will require full freedom for 
religious worship and for religious 
instruction in all schools, and, of 
course, they will insist upon a thor- 
ough revision of the attitude for- 
merly demonstrated towards the 
language. Their outlook upon ed- 
ucation may easily antagonize ra- 
tionalist deputies, but these, if they 
are wise, will refrain from any ef- 
fort to force their heterodoxy upon 
the men of the Pyrenees. I shall 
not be surprised if the Basques ask 
for the right to build a university 
in Eskual-Herria. They asked as 
much not long ago from the crown, 
but to no purpose. To a stranger, 
such a request seems eminently rea- 
sonable as almost one thousand 
Basque students follow university 
courses each year. These students 
are compelled to attend at one or 
other of the many old Spanish uni- 
versities. These historic institu- 
tions resented the Basque demand 
for a university, and they were able, 
some years ago, to cause the mon- 
archy to veto the Basque request, 


although the Basque provinces 
had agreed to finance the under- 
taking. 


With good will, Madrid should 
have no difficulty in dealing with 
is not certain, 


the Basques. It 
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however, that Madrid possesses the 
necessary good will. The anti- 
clerical elements may feel stimulat- 
ed to thwart a people who are prac- 
ticing Catholics, and who may, 
within half a century, if allowed to 
develop, come to exercise great in- 
fluence all over Spain. There also 
exists a certain superior pose 
among many Spaniards, especially 
among those of the intelligentsia, 
towards the Basques, a pose which 
has, behind it, the contempt of the 
high-brow for the mere farmer. I 
regret to say that non-Basque Cath- 
olics are not always free from this 
outlook. I have felt for many 
years that it was the influence of 
this pose on those around the king 
that prevented him from making 
the best possible impression in this 
region. San Sebastian was his fa- 
vorite summer resort. There he 
spent his boyhood, and there his 
own children were accustomed to 
disport themselves upon the playa 
each summer until the present 
year. Yet, he never succeeded in 
winning the affection of the local 
peasantry. 

The presence of this pose is a 
serious danger at the moment be- 
cause of its provocative quality. 
Last summer (1931) its effect was 
manifested in an emphatic way. 
The Cortes decided to hold its Au- 
gust session in San Sebastian so as 
to avoid the heat of Madrid. All 
necessary arrangements were made 
for the transference but the Corpo- 
ration of San Sebastian treated the 
official notification of the proposed 
visit with amused contempt, and, 
as a result, the Cortes was forced 
to remain in Madrid. All Basques 
seemed to think the incident in- 
tensely funny, and to regard it as 
something in the nature of a na- 
tional victory. Their reaction to it 
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is really one more to be deplored 
than otherwise. Many of the new 
deputies to the Cortes are obscure 
people. They were secretaries, per- 
haps, in the political club in their 
town or village, but had traveled 
little outside their own province. 
Men of this type were returned to 
power in what was emphatically a 
freak election. They are people 
who have yet much to learn before 
they become useful deputies. Their 
political education might well have 
begun in San Sebastian where, in a 
moderate climate, and away from 
the pressure of the Madrid political 
clubs, they would have seen with 
their own eyes a splendid, hard- 
working Catholic people, and a 
priesthood which is second to none. 
They might have returned to Ma- 
drid doubtful somewhat of their 
disbelief, or, at least, convinced that 
orthodoxy was not to be dismissed 
as a whimsical turn of mind. 

The Basque peasantry have left 
no doubt as to their attitude with 
regard to the Articles in the new 
Constitution dealing with religion. 
They are now guarding Convents 
and Religious houses night and day 
whilst, at Loyola, they maintain 
ceaseless vigil to save this historic 
fane from outrage. 

Despite the provocative character 
of Article 24 the country has re- 
mained fairly peaceful. That splen- 
didly written Catholic Journal El 
Debate had early in the campaign 
issued a note of warning to the scat- 
terbrained enthusiasts: “Let there 
be no talk of civil war. This would 
be illegal and insane and also in- 
capable of success. Let it be within 
the law... . Pen, word, money, 
work. Let these be our lawful arms 
against sectarianism.” The policy 
indicated by El Debate has pre- 
vailed, although at first there were 




















threats of reprisals against Govern- 
ment buildings in the Basque coun- 
try, if this Article were enforced. 
Opposition to the Article is being 
organized by Catholics all over 
Spain. However, even without or- 
ganization, public feeling is obvious- 
ly unfavorable to the actual en- 
forcement of the provisions indi- 
cated. The Spaniards are a con- 
servative people, and, in addition, 
the enforcement of this law at one 
fell swoop would be utterly impos- 
sible. Practically all the hospitals 
in Spain are staffed by nuns. The 
suppression of clerical schools to- 
day would mean virtually the sup- 
pression of all schools. These facts 
are realized so acutely that even 
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radical journals are urging the Gov- 
ernment to be slow to translate the 
Article into a reality. Efforts at a 
settlement continue. It may be that 
having had their victory in the Cor- 
tes, the radicals will show a willing- 
ness to compromise. The next time 
they go to the country they will 
have to reckon with one new factor 
—the women’s vote, unless they re- 
peal the Article which extends the 
franchise to women. The Basque 
country will be the sphere-point of 
the fight for revision and one can 
say without hesitation that there 
will be bloodshed in this region, if 
the doctrinaires of the Cortes exert 
the powers which the new Constitu- 
tion has conferred upon them. 











COWPER’S FRIENDS: 


Mrs. Unwin; Lady Hesketh; Rev. John Johnson, LL.D. 


By MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


OWPER’S friends, by inclina- 
tion and owing to the secluded 
form of life he had chosen, were 
few in number, but they were true, 
devoted and helpful beyond the 
common measure of friendship. 
His best friend, and the best loved 
—‘my better self,” he called her— 
was Mrs. Unwin. By the death of 
her husband, the Rev. Morley Un- 
win, the departure from home of 
her son William, and the marriage 
of her daughter Susannah, Mrs. 
Unwin found herself left alone with 
Cowper who had been a lodger in 
the family. The question arose: 
would she and Cowper have to sepa- 
rate so as to avoid malicious gos- 
sip? Cowper at the time (1772) 
was forty-one, Mrs. Unwin forty- 
eight, and probably old beyond her 
years. There can be no doubt that 
William Cowper and Mary Unwin 
arranged to marry. Southey’ denies 
it in his Life of Cowper (Chap. 
VII.), but he was misinformed: Mr. 
Thomas Wright in his Life, Mr. 
John Cann Bailey in his admirable 
edition of the Poems, establish the 
fact beyond dispute. Of course it 
was a mere question of conven- 
ience: neither party to the marriage 
could possibly have desired it. Cow- 
per’s dominant note of affection for 
Mrs. Unwin was that of a grateful 
son for the most careful and loving 
of mothers. Writing to Mrs. King 
of Pertenhall on the 12th March, 


1The edition of Southey’s Life and Works 
of Cowper quoted in this article, is that pub- 
lished by Bohn in 8 vols., London, 1854. 





1790, he says: “She has supplied to 
me the place of my own mother,— 
my own invaluable mother, these 
six and twenty years.” 

The marriage fortunately never 
took place. The poor poet was 
seized with one of his fits of mad- 
ness in January, 1773, and did not 
recover till the middle of the next 
year. After this all thought of the 
marriage was abandoned. Mr. 
Wright makes the extremely likely 
suggestion that “it was the prospect 
of the marriage that brought on the 
derangement” (p. 110). Friendship 
was the only possible relationship 
between these two human beings, 
the friendship of mother and son. 
By a devotion difficult to under- 
stand in this particular woman, 
with a fine intuition seemingly 
above and beyond her natural 
powers, she appeared to fathom 
to the full the nature of her diffi- 
cult charge, and by daily minis- 
tering to his wants, caring for his 
health, and sharing his intellectual 
interests, she saved from total ship- 
wreck a man of genius of maniacal 
tendencies and_ suicidal procliv- 
ities. His love and gratitude are 
enshrined in a beautiful sonnet as 
unique as was the bond which in- 
spired it: 


“Mary! I want a lyre with other 
strings, 
Such aid from Heaven as some 
have feigned they drew, 
An eloquence scarce given to mor- 
tals, new 


























And undebased by praise of mean- 
er things; 

That, ere through age or woe I 
shed my wings, 

I may record thy worth with hon- 


our due, 

In verse as musical as thou art 
true, 

Verse that immortalizes whom it 
sings; 


But thou hast little need: there is 
a Book 

By seraphs writ with beams of 
heavenly light, 

On which the eyes of God not rare- 
ly look, 

A chronicle of actions just and 
bright: 

There all thy deeds, my faithful 
Mary, shine: 

And, since thou own’st that praise, 
I spare thee mine.” 


The poem “To Mary,” written 
three years later (1793), when Mrs. 
Unwin had broken down under the 
strain of her daily life and Cowper 
was entering upon the stage of mel- 
ancholia that was to continue to the 
end, is far more poignantly pathetic, 
and by the detail of its praise, 
touchingly reveals to us all the little 
secrets of their long secluded life. 
None of the young loves of the great 
poets was sung in strains one half 
as moving, nor has lent a crown of 
immortality more lustrous to the 
woman beloved. 

Lady Hesketh, no easy-going crit- 
ic, has left a picture of Mrs. Unwin 
which presents her as a woman of 
charm and intelligence: 


“She is far from grave; on the 
contrary, she is cheerful and gay, 
and laughs de bon ceeur upon the 
smallest provocation. Amidst all 


the little puritanical words which 
fall from her de tems en tems she 
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seems to have by nature a great 
fund of gaiety:—great indeed must 
it have been, not to have been total- 
ly overcome by the close confine- 
ment in which she has lived, and 
the anxiety she must have under- 
gone for one whom she certainly 
loves as well as one human being 
can love another. I will not say she 
idolizes him, because that she would 
think wrong; but she certainly 
seems to possess the truest regard 
and affection for this excellent crea- 
ture, and, ... has no will, or shad- 
ow of inclination, but what is his. 
... I must say, too, that she seems 
to be very well read in the English 
poets” (Southey, Life, I., 257). 


This is a picture of Mrs. Unwin 
before her sad and pathetic break- 
down under successive paralytic 
strokes. After the third stroke, her 
mind became affected to the point 
of imbecility. She lost all proper 
control over household affairs, and 
yet attempted to keep control. Un- 
fortunately defects which nowhere 
show in the long years of her loving 
and intelligent care of her friend, 
now come to the surface with a 
painful assertiveness. She becomes 
inconsiderate, overbearing, rough, 
given to making scenes of which 
Lady Hesketh has left on record a 
very distressing example (Hesketh 
Letters, p. 39). Towards Cowper 
she grew exacting to a degree, re- 
quiring all his attention which was 
given with uncomplaining devotion 
so long as the state of his mind al- 
lowed of it. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the breakdown of Mrs. 
Unwin, and the strenuous efforts of 
poor Cowper to wait on her as she 
once did on him, hastened and ag- 
gravated his last attack of madness. 
All this is sad and tragic in the ex- 
treme, but it in no way lessens what 
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he owed, and the world owes, to 
this unselfish and devoted woman. 

If Mrs. Unwin was Cowper’s best 
friend, Harriet, Lady Hesketh, was 
his oldest. She was the poet’s first 
cousin, being the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Ashley Cowper, clerk of Parlia- 
ments. Her sister, Theodora, was 
Cowper’s first and only love, but he 
was from earliest days on terms of 
the happiest good-fellowship with 
Harriet. After his mental break- 
down and removal to Dr. Cotton’s 
private asylum at St. Albans in 
1765, they did not meet or corre- 
spond again for about twenty years. 
The intensity of Cowper’s evangel- 
ical fervor, the eagerness of a con- 
vert to convert, made intimacy with 
him at that time difficult to those 
who did not hold like views. Har- 
riet Cowper had in the meantime 
married Sir Thomas Hesketh Bart., 
who had been dead some years 
when the celebrity of “The Task” 
brought Cowper and his cousin to- 
gether again (1785). She came into 
his life as a generous benefactress, 
and also as a strong, cheering and 
stimulating influence, just the tonic 
required by the depressed state of 
his nerves. 

Intimately associated with this 
friendship was another cousin, 
Johnny of Norfolk, afterwards the 
Rev. John Johnson, LL.D., rector of 
Yaxham and Welborne, the son of 
another Rev. John Johnson and 
Catharine Donne of Catfield, his 
wife. He paid the now famous poet 
a visit in January, 1790, when only 
twenty and still an undergraduate 
at Caius. Cowper took an immedi- 
ate and great liking to him. “I had 
a letter yesterday from that wild 
boy Johnson,” he writes to Lady 
Hesketh, “for whom I have con- 
ceived a great affection.” Johnny 
was a bright, clever and most de- 
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lightful boy in every way. Lemuel 
Abbot’s portrait of him, reproduced 
in Vol. II. of the Bohn edition of 
Southey’s Cowper, presents him as 
very handsome with an open, ge- 
nial, kind-hearted face, and what 
one can only call, and in the very 
best sense, a sweet expression. The 
picture captivates at once. He has 
the dark soft eyes of the Donne’s, 
a very marked feature, the “meek 
intelligence” of which Cowper has 
celebrated in the exquisite tribute to 
his mother, a daughter of Roger 
Donne of Ludham Hall, Norfolk. 
About thirty years ago, there ap- 
peared a book of great moment and 
interest to all lovers of Cowper: 
Letters of Lady Hesketh to the Rev. 
John Johnson, LL.D. concerning 
their kinsman William Cowper the 
Poet. Edited by Catharine Bodham 
Johnson, née Donne. With por- 
traits from original paintings. Lon- 
don, Jarrold & Sons, 1901. The let- 
ters range from 1790 to 1806. 
Never did letters bring out so clear- 
ly the characters of writer and re- 
ceiver. Both become living trans- 
parencies. Lady Hesketh emerges 
as a veritable grande dame, mascu- 
line of mind, feminine of soul, and 
with a heart of purest gold. Mrs. 
Barham Johnson has done well to 
leave the original spelling and oth- 
er calligraphic characteristics. (In 
fact, be it said in parenthesis that 
the book is admirably edited on the 
best principles.) The noble lady in- 
dulges in much emphatic underlin- 
ing and an abundant use of capitals, 
extended to nouns and verbs and 
even to adjectives and adverbs of 
major importance. With the feel- 
ing and in the style of the period 
she refers to her illustrious relative 
as “this valuable being,” “this 
worthy interesting creature,” “this 
admirable and excellent creature,” 























“this angelic being,” and other 
like characteristic expressions. The 
language rings strange to us now, 
but in her it rings absolutely true, 
the expression of fine and deep-felt 
sentiment. Her wit is of the period, 
sprightly and arch, and full of the 
mock fury then affected with so 
much gusto. 

Johnny as an undergraduate had 
written a pastoral poem, a dialogue 
between a Corydon and a Thyrsis, 
the manuscript of which he had 
sent to Lady Hesketh for her opin- 
ion. Whether she simply misread 
the first name through want of ac- 
quaintance with the shepherd I dare 
not hazard, but in giving it as a 
nickname to Johnny she calls him 
with delightfully comic effect, not 
Corydon but Croydon. Johnny, so 
busy and so much in request, is 
punctual in executing commissions, 
but very negligent as a correspond- 
ent. 


“I have been most furiously En- 
raged against you my good John- 
ny,” she writes, “as thinking you 
the most inattentive and most care- 
less of all Croydons seeing that 
there are at the moment not less 
than half a Score of my Precious 
Epistles to you all unanswered! 
But as you have executed my com- 
missions . .. conclude yourself Par- 
doned for all your atrocities in the 
Lump” (p. 113). And again: “Oh 
thou vilest of all Johnnys! thou 
basest of Croydons! thou most care- 
less forgetful and Inattentive of all 
Correspondents—P a s t—Present— 
and to come!!!!... read the charge 
against you and tremble... . I want- 
ed a speedy reply to this question— 
this letter your Croydonic Majesty 
folded up with great care, I doubt 
not, and laid in some musty dusty 
corner, whence it never Emerg’d, or 
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ever saw Sun or Moon till etc.” (p. 
116). And to conclude: “Oh Thou 
vile Johnny! had I not long ago 
been fully convinced that you were 
Dead and buried—I should certain- 
ly have had you assassinated... . 
Oh you are a wicked little Levite 
and I believe I must renounce all 
correspondence with you that you 
may never have it in your power to 
serve me such a trick again!” (p. 
117).? 


A truer finer heart than that of 
this English great lady never beat. 
Her life was based upon the fash- 
ionable conventions of her day, but 
the conventions never got in the 
way of her principles and duties, or 
of her heart. Her generosity to her 
cousin from 1785 to 1794 when he 
was still able to appreciate it, is 
only surpassed by the tender care 
and solicitude shown him from a 
distance after he had sunk into his 
final period of obscurest melan- 
cholia. It is wonderful what these 
two people did for this poor afflicted 
lunatic of genius,—it is very essen- 
tially noble,—the bright young 
clergyman still in his twenties and 
the great lady of fashion now, if the 
truth must be told, close upon the 
grand climacteric (not to specify 
her age too crudely). She stayed 
with her cousin at Weston from No- 
vember, 1793, to the summer of 
1795, ignoring all the claims of Lon- 
don for pleasure and of Bath for 
health and pleasure combined, en- 
during with patience and cheerful 
good nature the trying situation in 
her cousin’s house, and seeking no 
other vent for her feelings than 
epistolary effusions. 

Certainly the sense of responsibil- 
ity, the anxiety to do the right thing, 


2The letters from which these three extracts 
were taken were written in 1802. 
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weighed heavily upon her, all alone 
as she was, and having to content 
Mrs. Unwin and look after her 
cousin. In January, 1794, she ear- 
nestly summons Johnny to come to 
Weston as Cowper’s malady is be- 
coming more and more serious. 


“January 19th. Our dearest 
cousin is so very low in spirits that 
it almost Distracts me to see him, 
and I do not know a human Being 
the sight of whom is likely to be 
pleasing to him except yourself; you 
my dear Sir can be useful to us on 
a thousand accounts, and situated 
as I am—find myself (tho’ I do all 
I can) unable to sustain alone the 
whole weight of this excellent crea- 
ture’s affliction. ... your Society may 
do much, at least it will be a very 
great alleviation to the distress of 
mind now experienced by Yrs 
obliged and very humble servt. H. 
Hesketh.” 


Johnny is in Norfolk, not so very 
far from Weston in Buckingham- 
shire. But he does not write at 
once, he does not fly there on the 
wings of the wind: 


“January 24th. Oh! my good 
Friend! how Impossible is it for 
me to describe the cruel disappoint- 
ment I have this morning received 
by seeing your letter to our dearest 
Cousin instead of yourself whom I 
have (unreasonably I know) ex- 
pected almost hourly ever since last 
Tuesday Evg.” 


Johnny is now twenty-five, a full- 
fledged parson and a very conscien- 
tious one too, with a cure of souls 
and not always able to call his soul 


his own. However he does arrive 
within a few days time, and his 
brief description in a letter to his 
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sister Catharine of what he found 
is most illuminating. 


“February 7th 1794 

now let me tell you the situation of 
our dear Cousin. I would to God I 
could give you a better account. He 
is extremely low and wretched in- 
deed,—so much so as to make all 
our attempts to cheer him ineffec- 
tual. The dear soul hardly ever 
speaks, but sits by the hour together 
with his eyes on the ground in deep- 
est silence, which he never inter- 
rupts except when he breaks into the 
most distressing speeches that can 
be conceived—all of which suffi- 
ciently convinces us that he feels 
more than tongue can _ express. 
Dear Soul! his firm opinion is that 
he shall be torn away by an armed 
force and executed in the face of 
the Universe. This is the whole 
complaint. On all other subjects 
his senses are as perfect as mine,— 
but here he is dreadfully deranged” 
(p. 37). 


By May, 1794, things were worse 
as regards Cowper, and trying be- 
yond words as regards Mrs. Unwin. 
The brave lady of fashion is still at 
her post, alone, solely responsible, 
without help save such as servants 
can give. “I cannot stir,” she says 
in one of her letters, “situated as I 
am, and being Steward, Treasurer, 
Secretary, &c., &c., &c., to our poor 
friend.” Southey in his Life of Cow- 
per (IL, 112-114) has published a 
long and remarkable letter of Lady 
Hesketh’s to Clotworthy Rowley, an 
old friend of Cowper’s, but a stran- 
ger to her. It is well worth quot- 
ing, even at some length, on account 
of the insight it gives into Cowper’s 
situation, and the light it throws 
upon the fine strong character of 
the writer. 

















“May 31st 1794....... Though I 
grieve to give pain to a heart so ten- 
der and friendly as I am convinced 
by your letter, Sir, that yours must 
be, yet I feel myself under the cruel 
necessity of acquainting you that 
your friend and my much loved 
cousin, has laboured ever since the 
second week in January under so 
dreadful a dejection of spirits, that 
he is utterly incapable of attending 
to anything; nor has he ever opened 
a letter or suffered one even to be 
read to him, ever since that time! 
Truly as I lament the sufferings of 
this invaluable creature, I cannot 
wonder at them, as the close attend- 
ance he has paid to Mrs. Unwin for 
the last two years, and his unceas- 
ing assiduity to her ever since she 
had her last attack of the palsy, 
must have overcome spirits less ten- 
der and susceptible than those of 
my unhappy cousin. ... . I found 
this dear soul on my arrival the ab- 
solute nurse of this poor lady Mrs. 
Unwin, who cannot move out of her 
chair without help, nor walk across 
the room unless supported by two 
people; added to this her voice is al- 
most unintelligible. . . . He was re- 
duced, poor soul! for many months 
to have no conversation but hers. 
You may imagine Sir that his situa- 
tion was terrible indeed. ..... I flat- 
tered myself {his depression] might 
be kept off by the company of a 
third person, and one to whom he is 
kindly partial, as you may possibly 
know, Sir, if ever you heard him 
mention a cousin of the name of 
Hesketh: she it is who now has the 
honour of writing to you, and of de- 
ploring from her inmost heart the 
unhappy situation of this beloved 
friend, whom neither the soothings 
of friendship, nor the exertion of 
very lively spirits (which the good- 
ness of Providence still indulges to 
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me) could shield from the dark and 
absolute despair which has for so 
many months taken entire posses- 
sion of his charming mind, and to- 
tally obscured that brilliant genius, 
the exertion of which has so often 
amused and instructed the world. 
In all attempts of this sort, I find a 
terrible hindrance in the person of 
the poor old lady above mentioned, 
who really seems to live only to 
counteract whatever schemes are 
planned for his benefit and the re- 
covery of his health and spirits. I 
have however at last . . . consulted 
Dr. Willis on his case, whose char- 
acter I have long known and whose 
brilliant and fortunate success in 
restoring the health of our beloved 
sovereign, has long made my loyal 
heart his own.* His house... Iam 
convinced would be the very best 
place he could be in... . the rather 
that it would separate him from one 
who partly from the attention 
which she requires and partly from 
imbecility of mind occasioned by 
bodily infirmities, is certainly the 
worst companion he can have at 
present.” 


How excellently does not the good 
heart shine out from all the formal 
flourishes and ornaments of the 
style, necessary in writing to a gen- 
tleman, a total stranger, whom one 
has taken the liberty and has the 
honor to address! 

Once more she has great need of 
Johnny’s presence and writes press- 
ingly: “Indeed my good friend there 
are no people in the Kingdom but 
yourself and me that are proper to 
take care of our unhappy relation 


3Dr. Francis Willis. Attended King George 


III. in his first attack of madness, 1788. Lady 
Hesketh saw a good deal of George III., his 
Queen and his Princesses. 
preciated her considerably. 


All evidently ap- 
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Were you here I might perhaps go 
to town for one week which I want 
to do very much on some particular 
Business. .... PS. If you come and 
come through London, pray bring 
me down a green half-pint bottle of 
Smyth’s Lavender water from Bond 
Street.” At length Johnny is able 
to arrange to come,—his difficulty 
is always to find a substitute to act 
for him in his cure of souls,—and 
in the effervescence of her warm 
heart his cousin very insistently 
gives him a piece of good advice 
very characteristic of the period, 
and perhaps the gem of this en- 
lightening collection of letters: 


“July 17th 1794. .... 1 charge 
you not to see my face till you have 
been cupp’d. Mr. Watkins at the 
Bagnio in Belton Street, opposite 
Brownlow St., Long Acre cupps ex- 
tremely well and will not detain you 
more than Ten minutes. I beg there- 
fore you will have it done for you 
will find your thick blood marvel- 
lously relieved by it,—it is worth all 
the leeches in the Universe, if you 
were to be stuck as full of them as 
the man in the Almanack is stuck 
full of Darts, and there can be no 
shadow of an objection—as it is not 
like bleeding and if does you no 
good you are morally sure it cannot 
hurt you. Indeed I am serious, and 
I think it will be a very necessary 
ceremony previous to your making 
this visit, especially in this hot 
weather.” 


Very many letters of Cowper to 
Lady Hesketh have survived and 
been printed. They are among the 
most charming and witty he ever 
wrote. The writing of them is of 
course as perfect as those to less in- 
timately known correspondents. 


There is in none of his letters the 
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Rough 
drafts were unknown to him. His 
style eludes analysis for the blessed 


slightest trace of effort. 


reason that he has none. His choice 
gift of pure and natural English, the 
loveliest of the languages, is above 
all style. A marked style, such as 
has so often found favor because of 
its novelty, is certain to be the writ- 
er’s death warrant. Carlyle, a born 
historian, is dying out because he 
wrote in Carlylese, a language quite 
different from English; Meredith, a 
born story-teller, with a marvelous 
insight into human nature, now 
gives but few signs of life, op- 
pressed as he is by the burden of 
an ungrateful style; even several 
poets of the last century, real poets, 
are languishing solely because of 
crooked liberties taken with our 
sweet and simple mother tongue. 
One cannot imagine Cowper’s letters 
ever falling out of favor, though the 
subject of them often consists of the 
trifles that one intimate friend 
writes to another. 

It is to be regretted that no let- 
ters of Lady Hesketh’s to Cowper 
have survived. The few specimens 
I have given of her “epistolary 
style,” the examples of her true 
kind heartedness, help us to realize 
how interesting, how moving at 
times, her letters to this dear cousin 
must have been. Cowper himself 
is responsible for their non-survival. 
He has left us his rule in these mat- 
ters writing to the Rev. Matthew 
Powley, Mrs. Unwin’s son-in-law, 
in 1786. After saying that he only 
keeps important letters, and that by 
important he means business let- 
ters, he continues: 


“In the destruction of all other 
epistles I consult the good of my 
friends; for I account it a point of 
delicacy not to leave behind me, 























when I die, such bundles of their 
communications as I otherwise 
should, for the inspection of I know 
not whom; and as I deal with theirs, 
for the very same reason I most 
heartily wish them to deal with 
mine. In fact there seems to be no 
more reason for perpetuating or 
preserving what passes the pen in 
the course of common correspond- 
ence, than what passes the lips in 
every day’s conversation. A thou- 
sand folios of the latter are forgot- 
ten without any regret; and octavos 
at least of the former are frequent- 
ly treasured till death for no use 


whatever to ourselves or oth- 
GR coves They then, perhaps, go to 
the grocer’s .... or, now and then, 


which is fifty times worse, they find 
their way to the press; a misfortune 
which never, at least seldom, fails 
to happen, if the deceased has been 
so unfortunate to leave behind him 
a friend more affectionate to his 
memory, than discreet in his choice 
of means to honour it” (Southey, 
IIl., 248). 


Fortunately, both friends and re- 
lations had the discernment to 
know that the publication of his let- 
ters would both honor his memory 
and contribute to the delight of pos- 
terity. 

Cowper has not addressed any 
great or important poem to Lady 
Hesketh, but Johnny’s memory is 
enshrined in a sonnet of consider- 
able beauty (May, 1793). It was 
written “on his presenting me with 
an antique bust of Homer”: 


“Kinsman beloved, and as a son by 
me! 
When I behold this fruit of thy re- 
gard, 
The sculptured form of my old fa- 
vourite bard, 
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I reverence feel for him and love 
for thee. 

Joy too, and grief. Much joy that 
there should be 

Wise men and _ learned, 
grudge not to reward 

With some applause my bold at- 
tempt and hard, 

Which others scorn; critics by 
courtesy. 

The grief is this, that sunk in 
Homer’s mine, 

I lose my precious years, now soon 
to fail, 

Handling his gold, which howso- 
e’er it shine, 

Proves dross when balanced in the 
Christian scale. 

Be wiser thou!—like our forefa- 
ther Donne, 

Seek heavenly wealth, and work 
for God alone!” 


who 


Cowper’s stern monitor, the Rev. 
John Newton, disapproved of his 
devoting time to the translation of 
Homer (Bailey, p. xix.). The sestet 
of this sonnet seems to show some- 
think like pathetic twinges of con- 
science on the subject. If Cowper 
derived good from his association 
with the Evangelicals, as he certain- 
ly did, his peace of mind was also 
sometimes greatly troubled thereby. 


“*And such,’ I exclaimed, ‘is the 
pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind, 
Regardless of wringing and break- 
ing a heart 
Already to sorrow resigned!’ ” 
The strong mind of Harriet Hes- 
keth has very determined views on 
Cowper’s religion: 


“It is my wish that while this dear 
Being is by Mr. Hayley’s charming 
Pen consigned to latest Posterity as 
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the truly Christian Poet, nothing 
should be brought forward that 
should cause him to be considered 
as a Visionary! an Enthusiast! or 
a Calvinist! for I am very sure he 
was neither in reality. . . . I am per- 
suaded his Tenets were always 
pure, and his opinions those of the 
Church of England without any ad- 
mixture of Enthusiasm or Calvin- 
ism, yet as his liberal mind and 
kind heart led him to befriend and 
show kindness to every different 
Sect that fell in his way, they will 
all in their turns lay claim to him 
I doubt not.” 


That Cowper professed, at first 
with enthusiasm, the Calvinism of 
a certain section of the Church of 
England in those days, there can be 
no doubt. But I, too, can be very 
sure that by nature he was no Go- 
marist, and that no soul was ever 
more naturaliter Arminiana. The 
call of the Evangelicals was the 
only one he ever heard. The attrac- 
tion is most comprehensible. New- 
man in his Apologia says that hu- 
manly speaking he almost owes his 
soul to Thomas Scott of Aston 
Sandford. It was the “bold un- 
worldliness” of Scott’s teaching that 
impressed Newman, and it was the 
Evangelical appeal from the world 
and its pleasures to the “closer walk 
with God” that captured Cowper. 
Impossible to imagine him without 
the Christian religion in some form; 
he could never have been the great 
poet he is had he sunk into the 
Deism and indifference of the 
eighteenth century. But there was 
nothing really sectarian in his na- 
ture. 

I find no evidence that he had 
ever read the Imitation; I cannot 
trace that he even knew William 
Law and his Serious Call, which 
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also influenced Newman and many 
another since whose face was set to- 
wards the City on the Hill. With 
these two guides, and some books 
beloved by William Law, Cowper 
might have been a happy Christian 
recluse, avoiding all clash with an- 
gular and unsympathetic minds. 
Much greater peace of soul would 
have been his lot. But it is idle to 
speculate on what might have been, 
and especially the great might-have- 
been,—Cowper a Catholic, not to be 
thought of in the England of those 
days. 


At the end of July, 1795, Cowper, 
with Mrs. Unwin, left Weston never 
to return. Change of air, change of 
scene, a radical change of ménage, 
had become imperative. Cowper 
loved Weston most dearly,—“of all 
the Earth the spot that delights me 
most!” On the 27th July before de- 
parting, he wrote these lines on a 
window-shutter of his house: 
“Farewell, dear scenes, for ever 

closed to me, 

Oh, for what sorrows must I now 
exchange ye!” 


These mournful lines are still visi- 
ble to-day, but four terrible lines 
which follow have since been oblit- 
erated: 


“Me miserable! how could I escape 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair! 
Whom Death, Earth, Heaven, and 

Hell consigned to ruin, 
Whose friend was God, but God 


” 


swore not to aid me! 


That truly heroic boy-clergyman, 
Johnny, was in charge of the exo- 


dus. It was at first arranged that 
they should go to the house at East 
Dereham inhabited by Johnny and 




















his sister Catharine, “my dearest of 
Kates,” a real vision of English 
beauty with a most haunting pair 
of the dark Donne eyes, “whose 
likeness to my mother,” says Cow- 
per, “insures to her always my 
tenderest attachment.” Her por- 
trait, also by Abbot, is reproduced 
in the Hesketh Letters. Johnny’s 
letter to her to prepare for a “move- 
ment unexpected as an earthquake 
.... being no less than the journey 
of our beloved Cousin and Mrs. Un- 
win with their proper attendants, to 
our house at Dereham,” overflows 
with his youthful, buoyant good na- 
ture. He suggests minute arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the impor- 
tant pair and their suite, and un- 
comfortable dislocation for their 
two dear selves. “In your room will 
sleep the old lady, because of the 
fire-place. As to ourselves, my 
love, I know you will have no ob- 
jection to the garrets.” Bless the 
dear boy, what a jewel of a heart 
he had! 

Cowper remained in Johnny’s 
care for his few remaining years, 
shrouded “in cloud and ever-during 
darkness.” Lady Hesketh passed 
out of his life so far as her presence 
was concerned. But she watched 
and cared for him from a distance, 
in constant communication with the 
devoted Johnny, her heart now 
more than ever overflowing with 
sympathy and love. He wrote her 
half-a-dozen letters between 1795 
and 1798, brief, cold, seemingly in- 
different. In them he even speaks 
of Johnny as “Mr. Johnson,” the 
pathos of which is unspeakable! 
But even in these last years of 
heavy despondency down to the last 
heavy month, Cowper could still 
busy himself with verse translations 
from the Greek and Latin. He has 
seized eagerly upon an epitaph from 
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the Greek of Palladas, so applicable 
would it seem to his despairing self: 


“At three-score winter’s end I died, 
A cheerless being, sole and sad, 
The nuptial knot I never tied, 
And wish my father never had.” 


Mrs. Unwin died in December, 
1796, and Cowper followed her on 
the 25th April, 1800, in his sixty- 
ninth year. I quote Lady Hesketh’s 
letter of the 28th April on hearing 
the afflicting news of her cousin’s 
death, if only for the warm-hearted 
panegyric of Johnny of Norfolk 
which it contains: 


“. . . . The long-dreaded and 
dreadfull account seems only to have 
stupified me for as yet I have not 
Shed a Tear! You have disclosed 
the sad Tale my dear Friend with 
your usual kind caution and my 
heart and soul thanks you for this 
and for every instance of your ex- 
alted, your unparrelled friendship 
to our beloved Cousin. May your 
remaining days be blessed my ex- 
cellent Friend! but they will, they 
must be, so, —such virtues as yours 
must meet their Reward and it shall 
be my constant prayer that your re- 
maining years may make ample 
amends for those many which in 
such early life have been consecrat- 
ed by you to the first duty’s of hu- 
manity and to your more than Filial 
piety to your dear, yr. admirable, 
yr. most afflicted and unhappy 
I can add no more 
since the writing these few lines 
have roused me from my Stupor 
and I am really almost blind with 
weeping — many indeed are the 
tears that will—that ought to fall to 
the memory of this admirable Crea- 
ture, who has certainly not left his 
equal on Earth!” 
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Lady Hesketh died on the 15th 
January, 1807, aged seventy-four, 
having become totally blind a year 
before. Her health had been great- 
ly affected by the strain of watch- 
ing over her cousin. Johnny of Nor- 
folk lived till 1833, having married 
happily in 1808, though not the 
first and dearly loved lady of his 
heart, his beautiful cousin, Anne 
Vertue Donne. He left issue three 
sons who have descendants living. 
The lady who so ably and lovingly 
edited Harriet Hesketh’s Letters was 
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married to the Rev. Henry Barham 
Johnson, a grandson of Cowper’s 
devoted young kinsman, and like 
him also rector of Welborne until 
his decease in 1917. Few as are the 
fragments of the Hesketh Letters 
which tyrant space has allowed me 
to reproduce, they will surely be 
sufficient to incline my readers to 
share my sentiments of gratitude to 
her who has added so much to our 
knowledge of a great and beloved 
poet by this generous outpouring of 
a valuable family treasure. 


TASK APPOINTED 


By Epwarp J. O’BRIEN 


te your appointed task, O light-winged spirit, 
Fluttering in the net of Fisherman Time. 
Falter not in the dusky evening watches. 

Strive to fulfill the perfect golden rime. 


Wind flows not through the leaves of the anxious poplar 
Softer than light flows through the veins of youth. 
As leaf and flower bud on the dusty highway, 
Flesh and flame leap to the end of truth. 


Sing to the air, sing to the deep-voiced waters, 
Sing to the blood that curves round sinew and bone. 
The dayspring floods in your heart, overflows in madness 
Drenching your heartache in secret color and foam. 














THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


I. WANTED—A DECENT COMEDY 


HE PLAYGOERS’ CLUB which 
has promised its members one 
worth-while play a month is faced 
with a problem. The successes of 
the season—and there are very few 
of them—are far from stainless. 
Hamlet, The School for Scandal, 
The Roof, have slipped away. Ex- 
cept for The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, which is in its tenth month, 
there is no outstanding drama with 
a general appeal. Mourning Be- 
comes Electra is not only too expen- 
sive for subscription prices but too 
gloomy for any but the seriously 


theater-minded. With the Charles 
Hopkins Theater dark, with Miss 
Crother’s comedy vanished; with 
Shakespeare unrepresented, the out- 
look for the holidays is equivocal. 
There is not one new play which 
keeps within the confines of the 
Sixth Commandment. As children 
will go to the theater come what 
may, they must be becoming quite 
familiar with this type of sinning. 

Is it possible to write a brilliant, 
witty comedy which avoids the 
hackneyed rocks of infidelity? We 
broadcast the query. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


REUNION IN VIENNA.—The union 
of Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
is the really important part of Mr. 
Sherwood’s latest comedy. But to 
disentangle the playwrights’ contri- 
bution from their encircling art is 
no simple matter as the glitter of 
their acting is very disturbing to the 
critical vision. Certainly in their 
clever hands, Reunion in Vienna is 
highly subversive of standards for 
they grace a shameless situation 
with so much style that even the 
censor must admit that their hu- 
mor is infectious. One also has the 
consolation, as one young man 
naively remarked, of knowing the 
Lunts are really married. From 
which you may gather that the com- 
edy is of the type that once was 
thought untranslatable and _ re- 


served for Paris or Vienna before 
New York had lost her sense of 





reticence. It makes rather pitiless 
game of the ruined Viennese aris- 
tocracy but is a broad burlesque of 
Dr. Freud. From that standpoint 
it serves a worthy end. 

How the psychoanalyst may be 
hoist by his own petard is shown 
with graphic frankness. The deli- 
cious Elena, a member of the old 
régime, has keenly married the 
leader of “Viemna’s sole surviving 
industry,” the eminent psychiatrist, 
Dr. Krug. Krug has proved his own 
efficiency at home by curing his 
wife of her former infatuation for 
the dissolute Archduke, Rudolph. 
To demonstrate the merits of his 
skill he insists that she join her 
former friends at the dinner which 
will, in all secrecy, commemorate 
the anniversary of the old Em- 
peror’s birthday. The irresistible 
Rudolph, now, alas, a taxi driver in 
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Nice, has intimated that he will be 
present. Elena’s intuition is more 
prophetic than her husband’s psy- 
chology. Against her judgment, 
she accepts the invitation. After 
judicious preparation of the stage, 
Rudolph makes a brilliantly con- 
trived entrance. Mr. Lunt makes 
the most of it. Rudolph and Elena 
discover that propinquity defies 
prescription; she flies—he follows, 
and Act III. reduces Dr. Krug to 
the commonplace authenticity of a 
jealous husband. As a child of na- 
ture, the Archduke pleads before 
the tribunal of science. But, at the 
point where Mr. Shaw would have 
emblazoned the countryside with 
his fireworks, Mr. Sherwood abrupt- 
ly lowers his curtain—until the 
next morning. Dr. Krug has spent 
the night interviewing the police for 
safe conducts to the frontier for his 
imperial visitor. Rudolph and 
Elena have been left alone in the 
apartment. Now, whether the doc- 
tor, who was a clever man as doc- 
tors go, really believed in the honor 
of princes or whether he tacitly ad- 
mitted his science was beaten, we 
were not clever enough to fathom. 
The ending is lame for everyone 
but Rudolph. Elena had shown ad- 
mirable intentions but she did not 
seem to object to trying a new rem- 
edy. Chastity has no premium in 
the Freudian theories. 

As Elena, Miss Fontanne is elu- 
sively beautiful. No one else could 
bring an almost stately grace to 
such broad comedy. As Rudolph, 
Mr. Lunt works on the least subtle 
outlines. His bravado is even more 
than imperial. Yet, in spite of his 
frank worthlessness he contrives to 
win even the doctor’s sympathy. 
The best one can say of the morals 
of the play is that there are none. 
Perhaps that is better than having 
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some perverted. Mr. Sherwood has 
wit and dash and a good sense of 
honest hokum but he does not err 
on the side of delicacy.—At the 
Guild Theater. 


Arter ALL.— This unhurried 
study of parents and children, by 
the author of Young Woodley, has 
some ideas behind it for which one 
must always be grateful. In his 
quiet way, Mr. Van Druten discloses 
an intimate picture of a middle- 
class home in Kensington. Here 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas have lived 
for twenty-five years of unruffled 
domesticity and affection but 
the domesticity is too much for 
their son and daughter who ruffle it 
very considerably when they de- 
clare their complete independence. 
To escape the familiar, 


“DON’T FORGET THE LIGHTS WHEN 
YOU COME IN,” 


Ralph and Phyl decide to have their 
own homes. Ralph’s is a studio 
apartment where he can indulge his 
taste for informal parties; but Phyl 
goes to live with a married man 
who is bound to a dying wife. 
Here, the playwright forsakes neu- 
trality and deliberately throws the 
sympathy to the girl by making the 
parents’ disapproval appear ridic- 
ulous. Their objections, as a mat- 
ter of fact, are prompted more by 
fear of scandal than by principle. 
When death removes the obstacle to 
marriage, Mrs. Thomas is complete- 
ly reconciled. There is never a 
suggestion that Phyl and her lover 
have forfeited something they may 
never recover nor that unstained 
honor is worth two years of re- 
strained desire. It is a bland expo- 
sition of individualism. Yet in the 
end tradition conquers. Ralph, 














married in Bohemia, longs for an 
old-fashioned home, while Phyl has 
sanctioned complete domesticity 
with four cribs in three years in the 
nursery (twins). 

Phyl and Ralph are portrayed 
with verve and freshness by Mar- 
garet Perry and Edmund George, 
who is developing a very distinctive 
personality. Miss Helen Haye is 
featured as Mrs. Thomas. She is a 
competent actress but as her mouth 
seems naturally to sag at the cor- 
ners, the self-pity and nagging qual- 
ities of Mrs. Thomas are highly ac- 
centuated with her playing, and 
she never gains a moment of sym- 
pathy. Not only does one exoner- 
ate the children but one wonders at 
the forbearance of Mr. Thomas. 
After All gains in momentum as it 
proceeds and closes with a flourish. 
Domesticity may be incurable, but 
I know that “After All” I haven’t 
been cured of saying: 


“DON’T FORGET THE LIGHTS WHEN 
YOU COME IN.” 


—At the Booth Theater. 


THe Goop Fatry.—Because Dr. 
Sporum’s name is the first on the 
upper left-hand corner of the Tele- 
phone Directory, Lu, the Glowworm, 
decides to make him her fictitious 
husband and before we go any far- 
ther let us explain that a Glow- 
worm is the girl who lights you to 
your seat in the Movies. Lu’s 
choice meant a great deal to Spo- 
rum, whose practice was nil and 
whose debts were many, for the im- 
portant financier, who wished to 
acquire the Glowworm for his own, 
had offered to make it worth while 
for her husband. That was why 


Lu decided she might as well find a 
husband so that she could be his 
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Good Fairy. This all makes for 
very lively comedy in the adroit 
style of Molnar but it isn’t quite the 
type of fairy story that it seems to 
many ingenuous elders who, seeing 
the combination of Fairy and Helen 
Hayes, decide that it must be a new 
version of Peter Pan and engage 
seats for all the children. At times 
it did seem very much like Barrie— 
gone wrong. 

Helen Hayes ‘is delicious as the 
mad little Glowworm who loves to 
give everyone a good time. The 
same lines might have much less in- 
nocence and charm on other lips 
but with Walter Connolly, Sporum, 
poor old Sporum, suddenly becomes 
the center of the play. Sporum 
with his bills and his faithful secre- 
tary, his integrity and his pencil 
sharpener is the best characteriza- 
tion we have had on the stage this 
season — with the exception of 
Laughton’s bank clerk. But Laugh- 
ton in Payment Deferred could 
build up his character slowly 
through scenes of intense realism 
while Connolly has to create his 
lawyer out of an atmosphere of non- 
sense. The blend of humanity and 
comedy is beautifully balanced. 
Mr. Connolly understands the tenu- 
ous gradations of farce and knows 
how to keep on the upper levels; it 
is a privilege to watch such a fin- 
ished performance. Of course, the 
epilogue is a mistake. While dis- 
tinctly not for the children The 
Good Fairy is clever and full of 
laughs and essentially more delicate 
than the other Viennese comedy 
written in America.—At the Henry 
Miller Theater. 


BrieF MoMENT is rather a long 
study of egoism. It is almost in- 
credible that three people can be so 
continuously interested in them- 
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selves as Roddy, Sig and Abby, 
whose mental analyses we are asked 
to consider. Roddy is the son of 
the millionaire, the bored inheritor 
of satiety. Having dabbled with 
almost everything from horses to 
jazz bands, he marries a cabaret 
singer, hoping that she may share 
with him some of her hungry appe- 
tite for living. When he discovers 
her gluttony for the very things 
that most bore him and that the 
predatory qualities of the Night 
Club entertainer are still dominant 
in the smart hostess with her 
salon, he drives her out of his house 
and gives away his fortune. But 
she has also aroused in him the 
primeval spark of jealousy, the elix- 
ir of playwrights, and we leave her 
again in command of the situation. 
Whether she rescued the millions is 
not stated but we have confidence 
in Abby. 

As chorus and commentator on 
the mental and emotional crises of 
the household, there is Sig who lies 
corpulently on sofas and delivers 
epigrams that are sometimes very 
smart and usually unladylike. As 
the part is played by Mr. Woollcott 
who is more excited over himself 
than even Mr. Behrman’s charac- 
ters, it is a double study of the ego. 
Miss Francine Larrimore does some 
clever work as Abby. She declares 
in Act I. that she is tremendously 
adaptable but certainly eighteen 
months of luxurious marriage work 
an extraordinary transformation. 
One wonders if a vocabulary can 
be exchanged so quickly. As the 
difficult Roddy, Robert Douglas, a 
recent importation from London, 
manages to give repressed tension 
to the scenes on which the play de- 
pends for action. His chatter with 
Sig obviates soliloquies and the 
Laertes to his melancholy indecision 
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is supplied by a robustious and pin- 
headed polo player who has frankly 
never been a brother to this non- 
virginal Ophelia. There is also an 
honest bootlegger who gives both a 
dash of sentiment and of twentieth 
century coloring. 

Brief Moment achieves action 
subjectively which is always inter- 
esting, but its characters are inher- 
ently cheap and so is its philosophy. 
Its coarseness is unabashed and as 
a document of contemporary life in 
a Fifth Avenue pent house it had 
for us a good deal of underlying 
tragedy.—At the Belasco Theater. 


CoUNSELLOR-AT-LAw is rather like 
one of those serials in The Saturday 
Evening Post which one reads in 
between the distractions of the 
country’s cleverest advertisers. 
Like The Saturday Evening Post, 
Counsellor-at-Law is briskly hu- 
man; conservative in sentiment and 
morally up to date. Though re- 
markable in no particular, it holds 
one’s interest because its characters 
are familiar, its story probable, and 
the situations rest upon a solid 
foundation of realism. There are 
many facets to its appeal—all of 
them of eighteen karat value—the 
self-made man; the old Jewish 
Mother; the faithful Irish retainer; 
the discomfited reformer. In fact, 
acting, writing, production, may be 
summed up in one word—efficiency. 
The leader of this efficiency is of 
course Mr. Elmer Rice who is au- 
thor, director and producer. Next 
to him is Paul Muni who, for the 
first time on a Gentile stage has 
found himself in a successful play. 
While the part of George Simon, the 
top notch criminal lawyer, gives 
him very little scope for the sub- 
tlety of which he is capable, Muni, 
who has gained a mustache and lost 
























his accent, plays the part for all it 
is worth and works as hard for the 
sympathy of his audience as Simon 
did for the Jury. He blends Simon’s 
egoism with naiveté and accentu- 
ates his family loyalty, in contrast 
to the treachery of his Christian 
wife and her relations. Muni’s 
spontaneity lends plausibility to the 
melodramatic events of the closing 
act. His boyish delight in his own 
cleverness is very disarming. 

The story concerns the alliance of 
George Simon, who has risen from 
a shoeblack to the fame of the crim- 
inal courts, with the beautiful di- 
vorcée for whom he has been coun- 
sel. Her coldness towards him 
through the play makes it difficult 
to believe that his passion had ever 
made her forget the social gulf be- 
tween them which is adroitly indi- 
cated by her children’s attitude to- 
wards their stepfather. When Si- 
mon is suddenly confronted by dis- 
barment for having winked at a 
fraudulent alibi to save a man from 
life imprisonment, Mrs. Simon de- 
serts him. But, as she hinted, his 
profession is more than compensa- 
tion. The entire action of the play 
passes in the outer and inner office 
of Simon’s law firm. The atmos- 
phere and local color are spread 
very thickly on the palette and the 
affairs of the telephone girl become 
a surfeit. 

Mr. Rice has cast and staged 
Counsellor-at-Law with his usual 
shrewdness and the result is a de- 
tailed and smart illustration of con- 
temporary life—At the Plymouth 
Theater. 


A CuurcH Movuse.—Why this 
should be described as “a sweet lit- 
tle play”—as I have heard it men- 
tioned—is rather puzzling. “A 
soiled little play” seems more ac- 
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Aside from the excellent 
entrance of Ruth Gordon as the 
starving stenographer seeking work 
in Act I., the rest of the story might 
be called “The Sex Appeal of Secre- 


curate. 


taries.” But so_ extraordinarily 
good is Miss Gordon’s handling of a 
not very original situation that the 
entire play hangs on the peg of her 
first appearance. She is undoubt- 
edly a quaint figure in her high 
black boots and shabby dress and 
when her efficiency conquers the 
Viennese banker, the rest of the 
comedy is an open book. The suc- 
cess of Church Mouse may prove 
that Freytag was right when he 
contended that surprise was not a 
legitimate dramatic quantity. It 
will be betraying no secret when we 
add that Miss Gordon asserts her 
own sex appeal to the discomfiture 
of the unvirtuous secretary and be- 
comes Baroness—or nearly—by the 
last curtain. Certainly Miss Gordon 
is more than the entire play and 
then something.—At the Playhouse. 


THE LauGH Parape.—It can be 
done—a whole afternoon of laughs 
and not one to blush over! That is 
Mr. Ed. Wynn’s contribution and 
it is a big one. As he calls himself 
a “Perfect Fool,” it is not disre- 
spectful to say that his ingenuous 
foolishness seems to flow from an 
inexhaustible source. His lisping 
good nature beams from every cor- 
ner of the stage though he works 
harder than even his acrobats. His 
Punch and Judy Show and act of 
lightning changes are certainly no 
holiday for himself though hilari- 
ous for his audience. One of our 
favorite scenes was with Jack 
Powell the magician of the drum 
sticks whose sense of rhythm is so 
uncannily perfect that he makes 
one feel the superfluity of melody 
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when he raps his way over chairs, 
side drops, drums, floor, ashcans, 
juggles his sticks and his person 
and never breaks the exact beat of 
the measure. He is just one in Mr. 
Ed. Wynn’s bountiful menu of 
amusement, whose generosity and 
amiability deserve our gratitude.— 
At the Imperial Theater. 


JoAN oF Arc.—Written especially 
for the Children’s Players, by Em- 
ma Gelders Sterne, this will be pre- 
sented on Friday afternoons at four 
o’clock at the Heckscher Theater, 
Fifth Avenue and 104th Street. The 
tickets are reasonable, the produc- 
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tions of the best and it is sincerely 
hoped that with this play, Catholic 
parents will give Miss Morrison the 
encouragement she so _ deserves. 
The play concerns itself with the 
childhood of Joan and will not in- 
clude her martyrdom. A rare op- 
portunity! 


LITTLE WoMEN will be presented 
by William Brady at four matinées 
a week at the Playhouse in West 
48th Street with a distinguished 
cast. A welcome and needed offer- 
ing for the holidays. It will be re- 
viewed in our next number but is 
recommended in this one. 


III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. April, 1931 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
StreET.—Miss Cornell at her finest 
as the poetess, with a wonderful 
Browning. An unusually interest- 
ing play which marks an important 
event in our theater. Something 
which no one should miss.—At the 
Empire Theater. 


2. July 


THE Banp Wacon.—Both Blues 
and Sex have fallen off the merrily 
revolving stage where the Astaires 
romp with their hoops, and Tillie 
Losch offers her lovely dream waltz. 
One bit of humor is over Rabelai- 
sian but the sketches are clever and 
the now well-known music unre- 
mittingly gay.—At the National 
Theater. 


3. November 
THe Lert Bank.—An exposure 


of the type of American literary 
young man who spurns America to 


live precariously in a cheap hotel 
in Paris. His wife is finally forced 
to acknowledge the spurious quali- 
ties of his unfaithful love and petu- 


lant philosophy and she returns 
home with her boy and the husband 
of the friend who elects to stay be- 


hind with the author. The entire 
action takes place in the bedroom 
with all the details of tooth mugs, 
etc., duly stressed and with the bed 
—always unmade. If you like that 
sort of thing you may not be as 
bored as we were.—At the Little 
Theater. 


4. December 


MourNING BECOMES ELECTRA.— 
Eugene O’Neill’s trilogy on the Aga- 
memnon theme which has become 
the most discussed play of the win- 
ter. It is superbly produced by the 
Theater Guild with sets by Robert 
Edmond Jones. Alice Brady gives 
a magnificent performance as the 
modern Electra and Nazimova en- 
riches the part of the guilty wife 
with a fullness of emotion and 
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grace. Earle Larimore does not fall 
below their standard as Orin 
(Orestes). Though written with 
skill, dignity and tensity, it does 
not measure up to great tragedy as 
its characters are more than de- 
spicable and their motives selfish 
and ignoble. But for those interest- 
ed in the American theater and who 
do not mind unrelieved and pitiless 
tragedy, it is something that should 
not be overlooked.—At the Guild 
Theater. 


CynAaRA.—The London _ success 
that concerns the tragedy which 
ensues when a loving wife feels it 
her duty to take her sister off to the 
Continent for a visit which proves 
to be too strong a test for her hus- 
band’s fidelity despite the excellence 
of his intentions. The epilogue, 
however, holds out hope for their 
future. The play is written with 


much humanity and played with 


discrimination. Philip Merivale 
takes the part of the tempted bar- 
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rister and Phoebe Foster, as his 
wife, has a very delicate and tender 
quality. Henry Stephenson deliv- 
ers the worldly epigrams of which 
he is a past master. As a play and 
a production, Cynara is well above 
the average.—At the Morosco The- 
ater. 


THE CAT AND THE FippLeE.—The 
best in the way of operettas that has 
come this way for some time. 
Kern’s score has real merit and the 
songs are charming. The scene is 
laid in Brussels and nothing clever- 
er has been accomplished than the 
musical argument on pianos when 
the hero is trying to compose an 
opera and the heroine in her attic 
across the street is working on jazz. 
Bettina Hall and Doris Carson are 
good contrasts and Odette Myrtil 
does a lovely bit as Pierrot with her 
violin in an interlude. There is no 
hackneyed chorus but a fresh note 
of gaiety and charm is sustained 
throughout.—At the Globe Theater. 








The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE TEN COMMANDMENTS AND A REPUBLIC 


HIS particular republic, a state 
within a state, calls for no dip- 
lomatic representatives, nor does it 
figure in the League of Nations at 
Geneva. Yet it is the oldest repub- 
lic in the Old World, having exist- 
ed under its present governance for 
over six centuries. 

With the exception of its imme- 
diate neighbors not many are aware 
of the existence of this common- 
wealth of Goust in the Pyrenees. It 
ought to be better known: for it is a 
comparatively large self-supporting 
community that, since the thir- 
teenth century, has fully proved the 
practicality of the Ten Command- 
ments and the social ordinances of 
the Church in maintaining law and 
order among its inhabitants. 

The Pyrenees harbor a State or 
two that are overlooked as it were 
by the Mother Power to which each 
belongs. There is Andorra with its 
thread of connection with Spain; 
and this other which in its remote- 
ness, inaccessibility, and poverty, 
has been forgotten for several cen- 
turies by France. To find the farm- 
ers’ republic, you leave Laruns, that 


picturesque center of the Pyrenees 
concerned, and make away for the 
beautiful valley of Ossau. This hav- 
ing been traversed, you find at the 
southern end of it that which the 


Goustans call a road, and you clas- 


sify as an ants’ crawl. A dangerous 
ascent, this. Now it trails along the 
lip of precipices that fall several 
thousand feet into mist and gloom; 
and again it runs across banks of 
shifting shale, and over broken 
rocks. Fortunately, the clouds hide 
the abyss at the outer edge of the 
track. Then, of a sudden, when 
you are some five to six thousand 
feet above the valleys—and they are 
higher than sea level—the trail 
takes you abruptly round the cor- 
ner of a rugged cliff, and io, the 
great plateau summit lies before 
you: Goust. 

Instead of grim sterile rocks, 
patched with heath and gorse, there 
are fields neatly disposed and high- 
ly cultivated, well-trimmed trees 
and hedges, and gardens vaunting 
the care lavished on them. Amidst 
the trees there stand houses and 
outbuildings—with others away in 











the far distance—low-walled and 
slab-roofed to resist the gales of late 
winter and early spring. So ter- 
rific is the force of the blast that 
the inhabitants are pinned inside 
their dwellings, unable to move 
around outside in safety. The 
houses are old, very old, and are 
most admirably built to withstand 
the ravening gales: gales that blow 
so hard that little or no snow set- 
tles on the fields and houses; but 
the valleys and the lowlands suf- 
fer. 

Agriculture has been and is the 
mainstay of this republic. As life 
was generations ago so it remains 
in Goust. Here the laws and his- 
tory are oral, as in ancient times, 
and in divers islands of the South 
Seas. The form of government is 
the most striking feature in this 
forgotten State. Goust is a democ- 
racy, in which the people are abso- 
lutely equal in every way, with a 
Head or President, selected, it has 
to be said, on the most extraor- 
dinary issues ever Authority was or 
is based upon. And, buttressing 
all, is the Catholic Church. For 
Goust is a Christian Utopia and de- 
vout. To-day as in the past these 
good Catholics have no council and 
no court room. The Oldest in the 
State, provided his memory is 
sound, that he is morally upright 
and is faithful to his religious 
duties, becomes the Head of all. In 
Goust, all are equal. The only su- 
periority that reénforces the presi- 
dent of the republic is that based 
on his good character, his age, his 
juridical faculties, and, above all, 
the aura cast as the Moses and 
Pharaoh of Goust. Seated in his 
great chair, set in the doorway of 
his dwelling, he dispenses justice, 
issues decisions, and frames edicts, 
which are implicitly obeyed. 
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Even as the basis of his govern- 
ing is tradition, so it is that the 
main qualifications of the Head of 
the State of Goust are the recollec- 
tion of tradition and a knowledge 
of justice and equity. In _ this 
singular community all intellects 
are adjudged alike, experience af- 
fording the only difference between 
president and ploughman. All and 
any originality is suppressed. Sup- 
plies are held in common, and no 
one has an inch more land or a head 
more stock than his neighbor. With 
the individual, only his wife and 
children are his exclusively. Every- 
thing else is pooled, as it were, for 
the benefit of the community. 

Except when winter seals up the 
road the Goustans go down to 
Laruns for spiritual succor, having 
a church of their own there. In 
centuries far past a cell of the Bene- 
dictines gave them comfort on their 
lonely table-land. At Laruns, too, 
their dead are interred, the coffin 
being lowered over the precipices, 
and then taken up again on a sledge 
where the way is easier, or carried 
shoulder-high. 

There is no other Christian com- 
munity in which the members are 
so absolutely equal in every way as 
in this of the farmers’ republic of 
Goust in the Pyrenees. It is a 
Utopia of Christian democrats; 
though they share in common they 
are not socialists. They are good 
Catholics, and but do as their fore- 
fathers did. The history of the 
founding and early years of this 
share-and-share-alike community of 
the Catholic persuasion is quite an- 
other story. 

Other republics, great and small, 
communities and nations, rise and 
fall. Goust, strong in the Church, 
continues steadily on its way as in 
centuries past. 
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SOME ENGLISH SHRINES AND PILGRIMS 


TALY, Portugal and Spain are 
noteworthy for the number of 
their existing shrines. There was a 
time when England surpassed them 
all. In medieval days the English 
far exceeded all others in their de- 
votions, and pilgrimages became a 
common practice. In the time of 
the Venerable Bede the number of 
Englishmen visiting the Eternal 
City—and it was no light undertak- 
ing; dangers of death, molestation, 
illness, and starvation being as com- 
mon on the way as night and day— 
stirred up sarcastic comments from 
the Italians and others regarding 
the enthusiasm of the English for 
the Church. 

As early as the third century 
English pilgrims paid their vows at 
Jerusalem, thus anticipating the 
flood of devotees which, according 
to St. Jerome, set in during the 
fourth century from all quarters of 
the Roman Empire. In England, 
however, although pilgrims were 
numerous, shrines of any note were 
few, prior to the Crusades. 

Indeed, several that later became 
so celebrated, such as Our Lady at 
Walsingham, and the True Blood 
at Hailes in Gloucestershire had 
their origin in the sacred relics 
brought home by Crusaders. The 
greatest English Shrine, that of the 
martyred Archbishop’s at Canter- 
bury, arose as late as the twelfth 
century. As time went on, the 
shrines of canonized saints became 
numerous in England. In Norfolk 
alone there were thirty-eight 
shrines, and in the Midlands from 
sixty-eight to seventy. In some in- 
stances they are still to be recog- 
nized to-day in the parish church; 
although many others have disap- 
peared entirely. 


Without a doubt, that of Our 
Lady at Walsingham was the most 
visited. It is safe to say that every 
Englishman who was not irreli- 
gious invariably found his way to 
worship at her shrine—Erasmus 
and other sound authorities may be 
cited on this point—and a large 
number of “foreigners,” Irish, 
Scotch, and people from the Conti- 
nent also did her homage. 

The rise of the shrines of Eng- 
land brought about home pilgrim- 
ages, such as Chaucer has described 
for us. One of the early state trials 
gives a striking presentment of the 
gay and social spirit in which di- 
vers of the pilgrimages were con- 
ducted and it corroborates the 
poet’s details. 

The costume of him that went 
forth on pilgrimage to Rome, Com- 
postella, and Jerusalem—and it was 
an astonishingly common practice 
in early medieval times, considering 
the difficulties of travel—consisted 
of a long coarse russet gown with 
large sleeves sometimes patched 
with crosses; a leather belt worn 
round the shoulders or loins, with 
a bowl and leather bag suspended 
from it; a round hat turned up in 
front, and stuck around with scal- 
lop shells or small leaden casts of 
saints; a rosary of beads hanging 
from the neck or arm; and a long 
staff, the bourdon, resembling a 
crosier. Sometimes the staff had 
two hollow balls near the top and 
was used as a musical instrument. 
Few home pilgrims traveled thus 
appareled. This is apparent from 
Chaucer’s pilgrims, who wend their 
way to Canterbury gaily dressed in 
their best. 

Pilgrims there were, however, 
who undertook the journeys in a 
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true spirit of mortification. Did not 
Henry VIII. in one of his visits to 
Walsingham come hither barefoot 
from Barsham Hall some three 
miles away? And in pilgrimages 
of real devotion this practice was 
common. It is mentioned in the 
Paston Letters, and passages in the 
so-called Northumberland House- 
hold Book, also of the early six- 
teenth century, describe Earl 
Percy’s penitential approach to Our 
Lady at Walsingham. 

A general idea may be had of 
other shrines from that garnered 
of Walsingham. Erasmus described 
it after his visit there and, although 
his dialogue is perhaps a little im- 
aginative, the general correctness of 
its minute details remains. 

On reaching Walsingham the pil- 
grim entered through a low narrow 
wicket, intentionally so designed in 
order to frustrate the robberies that 
were not at all infrequent at the 
shrine. In the large gate to which 
the wicket gave access there was 
fastened a copper cast representing 
a knight on horseback whom Our 
Lady had saved from death on that 
spot. To the east of the gate, and 
inside the inclosure, stood a small 
chapel containing a shrine with a 
finger-bone of St. Peter, which the 
pilgrim was allowed to kiss “for a 
consideration.” Then he was taken 
to a building, thatched with reeds 
and straw, in which were two wells 
noted for their curative powers in 
stomach disorders, and for bring- 
ing to the votary, within certain 
limits, whatever he or she might 
wish for at the time of drinking the 
water. 

After this, the pilgrim was led to 
the outer chapel, unfinished when 
Erasmus was there; and he vividly 
describes the gale blowing through 
the open doorways and windows. 
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Within this there stood the chapel 
of the Virgin Mother. It was a 
small wooden edifice with doorways 
at opposite sides, through which the 
votaries entered and retired. On 
the right of the altar stood the 
wooden image of Our Lady and her 
Son. The interior was kept heav- 
ily incensed, and was lighted solely 
by candles and tapers dimly reveal- 
ing the sacred statue surrounded by 
the gold and jewels of the shrine. 
The pilgrim knelt for a while on 
the steps of the altar, and then, 
depositing his offering on it, passed 
on out the farther door. What he 
proffered was immediately taken 
up by a priest. Theft, alas, was not 
unknown even on the altar steps. 
In the outer chapel there was shown 
the celebrated relic of the mother’s 
milk, which was inclosed in a crys- 
tal, and set in a crucifix. 

Although many of the small me- 
dieval country shrines were rough 
and mean in appearance, the larger 
ones—and Walsingham among 
them—were often furnished with 
great sumptuousness, and, like the 
magnificent edifices in which they 
were placed, were fit and seemly 
appurtenances for the worship 
which they inspired. Many of the 
shrines were of solid gold, or richly 
gilt and set with jewels. Tapers 
burned continually before them, 
banners hung over them, and some- 
times the effigies of knights in com- 
plete armor stood around them as 
if on guard. 

To-day many of these shrines 
which were the scene of the breath- 
less adoration of the multitude lie 
in utter ruin—their location, even, a 
vague tradition among the country 
folk. And yet a feeling of His pres- 
ence lingers where He and His 
Blessed Mother had once been 
honored. 
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BacK TO WALDEN 


StyLe aside, Thoreau must live 
by his descriptions and his criti- 
cism. When he sat down to ex- 
pound philosophy as such, it was 
someone else’s philosophy. His own 
he prefers to apply. When he is in 
the critical mood, when he com- 
pares his life and ideals with Con- 
cord’s, when the ax touches his trees 
or the state puts fingers on his free- 
dom, then the woodchuck turns and 
the man begins to write. No more 
absurd statement was ever made 
than that America has produced no 
critics. With Poe, Emerson and 
Thoreau any half century might be 
content. 


Why has Thoreau’s criticism of 
literature and life been so little ob- 
served by historians of American 


literature? First, because he has 
been read by excerpts, or in his few 
books, which are excerpts from his 
Journals, and there the nature pas- 
sages have always been given a pref- 
erence. It is only in the twentieth 
century that we begin to realize the 
virility of the American mind in 
the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or comprehend that there is an 
increasing need for going back to 
Walden. And next, because Tho- 
reau, like Alcott and Emerson and 
all Transcendentalists—even such 
border men as Hawthorne and Mel- 
ville—was a world-or-nothing man. 
He did not work in a category, was 
perhaps incapable of specialization, 
and certainly inimical to it, could 
not and would not write merely eco- 
nomic, or classical, or literary criti- 
cism. His idea of a pervading unity 


made it impossible for him to de- 
scribe a wood mouse, criticize an es- 
sayist, or comment on a farmer’s 
habit of mind without seeking rela- 
tionships as far as Betelgeuse. Not 
that he was given to oratorical anal- 
ogies like Emerson in his later 
years; no, this was what, in reality, 
his subjects were; every leaf had 
its aspect in eternity and that was 
the aspect which for him was real. 
It was the prespecialist age when 
philosophers were still just possi- 
ble; and for a Transcendentalist to 
cultivate his garden was to write 
with the universe as theme. . . 
The battle between the city and 
the country reaches one of its cli- 
maxes in Thoreau. The conflict be- 
tween two ways of life, which is a 
deeper and longer conflict than any 
merely economic struggle, was 
sharply visible from Walden. He 
did not make the mistake of think- 
ing that a man was a countryman 
because he lived in the country, nor 
commit the fallacy of praising la- 
bor with the plough in contrast to 
labor at the machine. He was free 
from this kind of sentimentalism, 
spared perhaps because the horrid 
results of factory life were less visi- 
ble in New than in Old England. 
He was concerned rather with the 
deeper difference between accord 
with nature and its exploitation. 
The costliness of crowd living, the 
creation of artificial wants, the loss 
of aim in a hurried and fretful life, 
and an obsession with the means of 
living—these are what he meant by 
city life. He spoke of other disa- 
bilities—gayety, license, convention, 
the dissipation of time valuable for 
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a naturalist and a philosopher. But 
these are the whims of a Puritan 
solitary. On the art of social living 
his views are about as valuable as 
his criticisms of music and archi- 
tecture! He knew Maine better 
than Boston, and because he was a 
right judge of sunsets cannot be 
allowed to deprecate a taste in 
wine. ... 

The democratic man, who, seiz- 
ing his spiritual opportunities, 
should rise to all that Whitman and 
Thoreau offered, has of course never 
bestirred himself, nor been con- 
cerned with nature. He has taken, 
rather, to city life with rapture, and 
has filled the environs of every great 
city, and Walden itself, with blazing 
symbols of every abomination in 
Thoreau’s calendar. The excre- 
ments of the city lie on the country- 
side. We have all risen like hungry 
fish to the lure of new desires. We 
want more a hundred times than 


in 1840, and advertising sets new 


wants before us in triplicate. We 
have sold our individualism to the 
radio, the newspaper, the weekly il- 
lustrated magazine, and the moving 
picture, and have accepted the ide- 
ology of a business world which be- 
lieves that a man at hard labor is 
the noblest work of God. A Tho- 
reauvian must think that there is 
more energy than health in Amer- 
ican civilization, more noise than 
aim, more childish intent to pile 
block on block than philosophic 
consideration for the happiness of 
man. Yet like children we have 
learned something in our play. We 
have gone through that necessary 
stage where the means for living 
without digressive effort are read- 
ily provided. Machinery, not the 
Transcendentalists, made this pos- 
sible. The plain man has acquired 
civilized luxuries, if not civilized 
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tastes. He has learned how to be 
comfortable, if not how to be hap- 
py. He has leisure if he wants it, 
and lacks only the knowledge and 
the will to control his own future 
according to ends that may be re- 
garded as best. Men by no means 
plain are no better off. We are ripe 
for a dose of Thoreau. 

But it takes—at least in the in- 
dustrialized West—an aristocrat to 
read him. In spite of his rough 
boots, worn coat and brusque man- 
ners he was every ounce an aristo- 
crat himself. He had his code. It 
is clear that wealth and material 
power and, what is more unfortu- 
nate, dynamic ideas are in the 
hands today of men whose keen- 
ness does not compensate for their 
lack of insight and of self-knowl- 
edge. One kind of aristocracy died 
with the old South in the Civil War, 
and if it had survived might have 
taught us something of value in so- 
cial intercourse almost lost today. 
Another aristocracy waned with the 
New England individualists, and 
this was the most valuable because 
its discriminate renunciation and 
its positive grip upon fine thinking 
are not only in sharper opposition to 
the tendencies of mass living, but 
far more transferable to the condi- 
tions of that life. We can provide 
Waldens anywhere today if we can 
breed the men to want them. We 
must breed Thoreaus somewhere, or 
see this machine society stuffed and 
stifled by its own superheated de- 
sires. One cannot walk down 
Broadway without praising God 
that sane men once did live here. 
Thoreau is their prophet. 

He is not dead yet. He is more 
alive than Emerson, because he is 
more timely, because the oversoul 
at best can stir us on to metaphys- 
ics, whereas a possible way of hap- 
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py living is a need at every man’s 
door. There is still a minority de- 
termined to live their own best lives, 
at Walden or elsewhere, which is 
what one has to do in order to be- 
come a Thoreauvian. 

—From Henry Semer Cansy, Pa.D., Litt.D., 
Classic Americans. By permission of Har- 
court, Brace & Co., publishers. 


in 
— 





Foop FOR THE STRONG 


Ir is wholesome and bracing for 
the mind, to have its faculties kept 
on the stretch. It is like the effect 
of a walk in Switzerland upon the 
body. Reading an Essay of Bacon’s, 
for instance, or a chapter of Aris- 
totle or of Butler, if it be well and 
thoughtfully read, is much like 
climbing up a hill, and may do one 
the same sort of good. .. . For my 
own part, I have ever gained the 
most profit and the most pleasure 
also, from the books which have 
made me think the most: and, when 
the difficulties have once been over- 
come, these are the books which 
have struck the deepest root, not 
only in my memory and under- 
standing, but likewise in my affec- 
tions. For this point too should be 
taken into account. We are wont 
to think slightly of that, which it 
costs us a slight effort to win. When 
a maiden is too forward, her ad- 
mirer deems it time to draw back. 
Whereas whatever has associated 
itself with the arousal and activity 


NOVA ET VETERA 


of our better nature, with the im- 
portant and memorable epochs in 
our lives, whether moral or intel- 
lectual, is,—to cull a sprig from the 
beautiful passage in which Words- 
worth describes the growth of Mi- 
chael’s love for his native hills— 


“Our living being, even more 
Than our own blood,—and could it 
less ?—retains 
Strong hold on our affections, is to 
us 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 
The pleasure which there is in life 
itself.” 


If you would fertilize the mind, 
the plough must be driven over and 
through it. The gliding of wheels 
is easier and rapider, but only 


makes it harder and more barren. 
Above all, in the present age of 
light reading, that is, of reading 


hastily, thoughtlessly, indiscrimi- 
nately, unfruitfully, when most 
books are forgotten as soon as they 
are finished, and very many sooner, 
it is well if something heavier is 
cast now and then into the midst 
of the literary public. This may 
scare and repel the weak: it will 
rouse and attract the stronger, and 
increase their strength, by making 
them exert it. In the sweat of the 
brow is the mind as well as the body 
to eat its bread. 


—A. W. and J. C. Hane, Guesses at Truth 
(London: George Routledge & Sons). 























“EVERYTHING IS ALLOWED” 


To understand the Soviet Power 
it is essential to remember that the 
aim of that Power is, always, to 
create a new social system, the unit 
of which is the New Man, the Com- 
munistic or Mass Man. The full- 
grown Communistic men and wom- 
en are to emerge, from the childish 
ranks of Soviet “pioneers,” through 
a period of Communist youth. In 
the Communist polity these young 
men and women are destined to 
form a “new young generation,” a 
generation ready for the task of 
constructing in every country, the 
new world-wide Soviet State. 

Lenin, whose word is law for all 
Communists of whatever race and 
nation, has left directions as to the 
training of the ideal Communist 
young man. The Communist youth 
is told that he must fit himself to 
“build Communist Society” by ex- 
tremely hard work and study. His 
equipment for this gigantic task is 
to include a mastery of modern sci- 
ence. He must acquire “the whole 
sum of human knowledge,” and 
bend it to one purpose—the build- 
ing of Communism. In this he will 
study Marx, knowing that Marx in- 
vestigated “all that which had been 
created by human society, . . . all 
that which had been created by the 
mind of man.” That is Lenin’s 
claim for Marx; and Lenin, always 
the man of practical class-war ac- 
tion, is careful to add that the 


Marxian doctrine has become “the 
doctrine of millions and tens of mil- 
lions of proletarians, in all parts of 
the world.” 





Foreign Periodicals 


What then is this Marxian doc- 
trine, upon which the New Youth 
of Sovietism is to be trained? How 
does Lenin envisage the perfect, or 
“exemplary” young Communist? 

. . “First of all,” he says, in a 
speech addressed to young men and 
women, at the Third Congress of 
the Russian Communist Party, on 
October 4, 1920, “I will deal with 
the question of Communist ethics 
... the whole work of training and 
educating present-day Youth must 
be directed towards imbuing him 
with Communist ethics.” Lenin 
proceeds to deal with the suggestion 
that Communists are without eth- 
ics, explaining that the ethics and 
morality scorned and discarded by 
Communists are bourgeois ethics. 
Bourgeois ethics, says Lenin, are 
“obtained from God’s command- 
ments. As far as that is concerned, 
of course, we say that we do not be- 
lieve in God. We know perfectly 
well that the clergy, the landlords, 
and the bourgeoisie claim to speak 
in the name of God in order to sat- 
isfy their own interests. ... We 
deny all morality taken from super- 
human or super-class conceptions. 
We say that this is a deception, a 
mockery, a befogging of the minds 
of the workers and peasants, in the 
interests of landlords and capital- 
ists. We say that our ethics are 
wholly subordinated to the interests 
of the class-struggle of the proleta- 
ae 

The ideal young Communist, the 
ideal youth of the Soviet State, has, 
thus, no absolute moral standard; 
morality for him or her is entirely 
a matter of Communistic expedi- 
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ency. Lenin repeats this funda- 
mental dogma of the training of So- 
viet youth:—“for Communists mo- 
rality consists entirely of the com- 
pact, solid, disciplined and class- 
conscious mass struggle. ... We do 
not believe in an eternal morality, 
and we expose all fairy-tales about 
morality.” This is the credo with 
which Soviet youth embarks upon 
the adventure of life. This is the 
credo which the Soviet Power seeks 
to impose upon the youth of all 
countries and all races. This is the 
credo which has been moulding a 
large section of young Russia for 
thirteen years. With what results? 
In the official Soviet journal, 
Pravda, for March, 1925, there is 
an article by Madame Smidovich, a 
well-known Communist, describing 
the conditions existing among the 
youth of the Soviet State. Morality, 
wrote Mme. Smidovich, had become 


that of “Hottentots, or even still 


more primitive races.” If a Soviet 
girl refuses to accept the advances 
of a lad she runs the danger of be- 
ing denounced as “bourgeois,” in 
other words, of being branded as an 
outcast, and deprived of her bread- 
card. The rule of conduct is the 
formula “everything is allowed”; a 
formula that repeats, in other 
words the statement by Trotzky, 
“Revolutionary morality dethroned 
all absolute standards.” This arti- 
cle in Pravda was followed by cor- 
respondence; and many letters de- 
fended the new “Hottentot” moral- 
ity of the young people of the So- 
viet State. One writer pointed out 
that in the first years of the revo- 
lution “it was necessary not merely 
to fight against bourgeois morality, 
but to trample it underfoot,” “bour- 
geois” morality being, as Lenin 
said, morality deriving from God. 
This necessity of trampling under- 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


foot the moral law was advocated 
by the famous “glass of water the- 
ory,” according to which no more 
restraint need be exercised in the 
relations between the sexes than in 
satisfying thirst by drinking a glass 
of water. Lenin himself had to ad- 
mit that the Communistic “New 
Morality” was breeding a race of 
degenerates. “This theory of a 
glass of water,” he said, during a 
conversation with the great German 
revolutionary, Klara Zetkin, “has 
made our young people mad, quite 
mad. It has proved fatal to many 
young boys and girls.” A result 
which any Christian moralist could 
have told him would ensue. 

Apologists for the Soviet young 
man and woman will say that all 
this describes the experimental 
early period of the Soviet State. 
That excuse cannot be made for the 
period ending in 1928. In 1928 the 
Soviet morality had been systemat- 
ically applied to young Russia for 
ten years. The results are outlined 
by M. Douillet, a resident in Russia 
since 1891. The Soviet propaganda, 
says M. Douillet, and the condona- 
tion of vice, have borne fruit. “A 
wave of immorality has inundated 
the country, and penetrated every- 
where. The very coarsest perver- 
sity, and the most unrestricted 
hooliganism are rife.” ... 

Soviet youth, to whom “every- 
thing is allowed” is exhibiting the 
morals of the farmyard, and per- 
sonal habits less cleanly than those 
of many animals. The mental 
equipment provided by the “higher 
education” of these young people 
may be gauged by some of the meas- 
ures taken by the Soviet Education- 
al Authority to provide real Com- 
munist education. Lenin laid down 
the formula that “we cannot adapt 
the old forms of teaching, training 




















and educating to the new genera- 
tions which will establish Commu- 
nist society. The Soviet new learn- 
ings, commonly known as “Prolet 
cult,” has abolished the faculties of 
literature, law, and history, in the 
Universities; and has installed, in 
their place, courses in the history 
of Materialism, of Socialism, and of 
the Communist Party.... 

The picked youth of Soviet Rus- 
sia are organised into the Komso- 
mol, the “League of Communist 
Youth,” founded in 1918. Sections 
of this League, generally called the 
“y. C. L.,” have been founded in 
many countries. Every member of 
a Soviet Komsomol must profess 
atheism. The Komsomol were stat- 
ed, last January, to number 4,000,- 
000, of which 80 per cent are lads, 
and 20 per cent girls. The age lim- 
its are from 14 to 23. We are told 
that “the doors of the Komsomol 
are barred fast against children of 
kulak (well-to-do peasant) origin.” 
These 4,000,000 young people have 
no knowledge of life outside the 
boundaries of Soviet Russia. They 
have been steeped in Communist 
doctrine from their school days. 
They are convinced that it is their 
destiny to carry the red flag, and 
the teachings of Leninism, to the ut- 
termost parts of the earth; and that 
the day is at hand when the last 
great fight must begin for the over- 
throw of the social order now ob- 
taining in Great Britain, in Ger- 
many, in France, in other countries. 

Soviet youth has special provision 
made for it, as regards training for 
action on the “anti-God Front,” by 
the creation of anti-religious Uni- 
versities,—not mere colleges be it 
noted, but Universities. Two years 
ago such an anti-religious Univer- 
sity was founded at Leningrad, and 
the Soviet Trade Unions were in- 
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structed to delegate 500 students to 
take one year, and two-year courses 
in methods of anti-religious propa- 
ganda. Last year, in August, a new 
“anti-religious” University was es- 
tablished in Moscow, “under the di- 
rect patronage of the Soviet Govern- 
ment.” 

It is evident that the Holy Father 
had abundant cause for his state- 
ment, in the letter to Cardinal Pom- 
pili on the Feast of the Purification, 
1930, that the Soviet organisers “of 
the campaign of atheism and the 
‘anti-religious front,’ wish, above 
all things, to pervert youth, abusing 
their simplicity and _ ignorance.” 
This wish, “above all things,” of 
the creators of the new Sovietic 
Man, the educators of “exemplary 
Communist youth,” has been carried 
out, during thirteen years, with all 
the resources of the Soviet Power. 
The result has been told concisely 
by Father Edmund Walsh, S.J., 
Ph.D., who has been a resident in 
Soviet Russia. “It is among the 
young,” writes Father Walsh, “that 
is among those from 16 to 25 years 
of age that the program has 
achieved its most appalling results. 
Russia has developed a vast multi- 
tude of semi-illiterate, corrupt, im- 
moral, uncontrolled and uncontrol- 
lable men and women, whose high- 
est ideal is to satisfy the cravings 
of a licentious appetite. How could 
it be otherwise?” How indeed can 
it be otherwise with the unhappy 
youth of the Soviet, bred in the de- 
nial of all absolute moral stand- 
ards, in the affirmation that “every- 
thing is allowed.” It will not be 
otherwise in any country where the 
doctrines of dialectical materialism 
commonly called Communism have 
penetrated. 


—G. M. Goppen, in The Irish Rosary (Dub- 
lin), November, 1931. 












Editorial Comment 


HRISTMAS is the day of the 

poor man, the common citizen, 
the ordinary fellow, the one who 
counts only in the census, a unit 
among millions, with no rating in 
Bradstreet’s or the Social Register, 
though perhaps he squeezes into 
the lowest bracket 
of the income tax 
list; the timid soul 
who admits “I have 
no brains, so I have no position”; 
the one-who-gets-slapped, the last to 
be hired and the first to be fired; who 
suffers first and most in a business 
depression; who is promptly draft- 
ed for war if he hasn’t already vol- 
unteered; who always is expected 
to “take it” at the point of the jaw 
but who, in accordance with the 
peculiar rules that govern in the 
game, is forbidden to hit back; 
who is sometimes referred to as 
“the average man” by statisticians 
who then hasten to explain that the 
average man doesn’t exist, that 
there is of course no such person; 
the ordinary, everyday guy who 
passes in the crowd but is never no- 
ticed; in a word the man who is 
the warp and woof of society and 
the groundwork of civilization, but 
who doesn’t know it, wouldn’t be 
permitted to say it, and has no good 
kind friend to say it for him. 


Homo 
Vulgaris 


HRISTMAS, I say, is his one 

festival in the year, because it 
is the birthday of the Babe Whose 
mother was a peasant girl, Whose 
foster father was a village carpenter 
and Who was born in a stable be- 
cause there was no room for Him 
anywhere else. If you have ever 


seen the inn of a tenth-rate Oriental 
town, you may have the beginning 
of a glimmer of understanding of 
how unimportant and insignificant 
the trio must have 
been in the eyes of 
the landlord who 
wouldn’t permit 
them under his 
roof, or even into his courtyard. 
When Joseph and Mary went up to 
Bethlehem—not that they desired 
to go, but that they were compelled 
to go to be counted in the census 
(the only place, as we have seen, 
where the poor man counts or is 
counted), they couldn’t say, “We 
know so-and-so and he has told us 
you might let us have a room.” No, 
they didn’t know anyone. They 
didn’t tell the innkeeper or the 
householder that they were direct 
descendants of David the King 
“who lived here a thousand years 
ago,” for they didn’t 
want to be laughed 
at, or give the village 
skeptics a chance to 
remark that the 
family fortunes must have suffered 
considerably with the centuries, or 
the village wiseacres to observe cyn- 
ically, “It isn’t what you used to 
be, it’s what are you?” 

After all, what were they? A 
pair of strangers from despised 
Galilee (can any good come out of 
Galilee?). Poor Joseph if called 
upon to explain his matrimonial 
status could have made no plausi- 
ble statement, at least none that 
would appear plausible to a land- 
lord, and as for the young mother- 
to-be, she had indeed an angel’s 


The Poor 
Man’s 
Brother 


Skeptics in 
the Ancient 
Village 
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secret, but she kept it locked up in 
her heart. The world was not ready 
to hear it just then. A good part of 
the world is not prepared to hear it 
even yet. Taking human nature as 
it is, that is not strange, but what 
is extraordinary is 
that certain people 
who profess great 
devotion to that 
Babe, who in fact 
call themselves by His name, 
“Christians,” don’t accept the moth- 
er’s story that He had only God for 
His father. If they don’t believe 
that, it is wonderful that they care 
for Him at all. But a good many 
sermons are preached on Christmas 
Day in eulogy of Jesus by those who 
are just as skeptical of His divine 
origin as the innkeeper would have 
been if Mary had tried to convey to 
him the message that Gabriel had 
brought to her. 


And in the 
Modern 
Church 


UT let us return to the theme: 
Joseph and Mary were nobodies 
in the estimation of those who saw 
them trudging through the streets 
and knocking on inhospitable doors. 
Joseph was that poor man of whom 
we spoke a moment ago, that mere 
unit among millions, and Mary was 
nothing more, in fact rather less if 
possible, for in the Orient the wom- 
an is less than the man. 

As for the Child, though He be- 
gan as a Nobody, He quickly be- 
came One to be 
reckoned with. As 
soon as He was 
born, trouble start- 
ed around and about 
Him. For some mys- 
terious reason, unknown to the 
mothers of Bethlehem, the King 
sent down word to kill all the in- 
fants who had been born even with- 
in two years of the event that oc- 


“Nobody” 
Suddenly 
Becomes 
Important 
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curred in the stable. He was more 
unwelcome after He was born than 
before. The villagers considered it 
a curse that He had ever come to 
their town. Later on, some thirty 
years later, the citizens of another 
town bade Him begone from their 
coasts. In fact a good many towns 
made it unpleasant for Him, and 
the big city finally did away with 
Him. Of course the householders 
and innkeepers of Bethlehem 
couldn’t foreknow anything about 
that. But if they had known that 
wherever He should go, He would 
stir up dissension, that anyone who 
associated with Him would be 
marked for a violent death, they 
certainly would have paid some at- 
tention—some cruel attention to 
Him; instead of leaving Him alto- 
gether unnoticed on that first 
Christmas night. 


O doubtless it was just as well 
that His mother “kept all these 
things in her heart.” Indifference 
and inhospitality were bad enough 
but it would have been horrible if 
they had killed the mother to get at 
the babe in her womb. The Child’s 
obscurity was His safety. 

The maiden mother and her pro- 
tector providentially went unno- 
ticed. They were 
lost in the crowd. 
No one turned to 
give them a second 
glance. They were poor people, 
common folk, peasants and at that 
peasants from a half-heathen prov- 
ince. And thus it came to pass that 
they became the patron saints of 
the poor, the neglected, the insig- 
nificant, as well as of those whose 
footsteps are forever dogged by 
misfortune, those who seem to be 
marked for sorrow and unable to 
shake it off, until they “shuffle off 


Safe Because 
Obscure 
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this mortal coil” altogether. And 
Christmas is their day. 


Bo says some one, the Babe and 
the mother did attract atten- 
tion! Did not the shepherds come 
in from the fields, with a story of 
seeing a strange star in the heavens 
and hearing voices out of the sky? 
Yes, yes of course, 
the shepherds. But 
did you ever see a 
Palestinian she p- 
herd? And if you 
did, would you consider him a per- 
son of any importance? And would 
you believe any supernatural story 
he should tell you? If the house- 
holders and innkeepers, who con- 
sidered themselves city people, 
heard that the shepherds had come 
down from the hills with the report 
of a miracle, one can easily surmise 
what those superior citizens thought 
—and said. So the coming of the 
shepherds only accentuates the fact 
that the poor strangers from Galilee 
were unimportant. Nobody paid at- 
tention to them except this handful 
of uncouth fellows from the fields, 
and they because of a story that 
sounded incredible and _ supersti- 
tious. 


Renown 
Amongst 
the Hill-Folk 


UT the kings from a far land! 
Yes, the kings, but of one thing 

you may be sure, they didn’t come 
in kingly array down that reeking 
lane (once more may I ask, did you 


ever see an Oriental lane?). They 
just couldn’t have 
worn their purple 
robes and gold 
crowns and carried 
scepters into that hole in the rock. 
The kings did come, but they had 
first to put aside all the trappings 
of kinghood, forget their royal dig- 
nity and get down on their knees 


But What of 
the Kings? 
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like the shepherds upon the be- 
fouled clay of that poor stable floor. 
All credit to them because they had 
the courage of their convictions, 
and didn’t stand upon ceremony. 
But if anyone had argued with the 
villagers “there must be some im- 
portant person down in that stable; 
three kings have gone down to see 
Him,” we can imagine the perfectly 
devastating retort (no retort can be 
so devastating as that from an igno- 
rant man’s mouth), “Kings? If they 
are kings, where are their soldiers? 
What, no soldiers! Take it from 
me, no soldiers, no kings! Besides, 
you poor fool, no king travels with- 
out a band of trumpeters. Have 
you never seen Herod go through 
the streets of Jerusalem? Horses, 
soldiers, trumpets, banners—Ah! 
there’s a king for 
you, a real king! 
And where did you 
say these kings came 
from? From the east? The east is 
a big piece of land, my boy. From 
afar land? I thought so, a very far 
land! And if it comes to that, what 
would a king be doing in a stable? 
I ask you that—a king in a stable!” 
Evidently the thing was preposter- 
ous. The rumor was crazy. So 
that was the end of the argument. 
And the vanquished protagonist of 
the theory that something impor- 
tant had happened down that lane 
and in that stable, went home shak- 
ing his head and saying, “After all, 
whoever it was that was born 
there, I suppose he must be no- 
body.” 


Strange 
Kings Indeed 


OW here is the maddest of all 
miracles, the wildest of all im- 
possibilities, that “Nobody” turned 
out to be the Central Figure in all 
the world’s history. Believe in Him 
or disbelieve, love Him or hate Him, 
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accept Him for what He claimed to 
be, or reject Him, no one can deny 
that He turned the world upside 
down, inaugurated the most stu- 
pendous revolution that ever hap- 
pened—a revolution that continues 
and isn’t completed even yet. Not 
all the great men the race has 
produced, kings, conquerors, phi- 
losophers, poets, statesmen, not all 
of them if they could be molded 
together into some preternatural 
composite of human greatness, bulk 
so large in the annals of mankind 
as that Baby Who lay on the straw 
in the wretched stable. 

Of all miracles I declare this is 
the one that impresses me most. 
The Transfiguration 
was more sudden 
and dramatic; the 
Resurrection more 
brilliant and startling, but the slow, 
sure, irresistible conquest of the 
world by One Who was—in the eyes 
of the world—a person of no im- 
portance whatsoever, this is a mir- 
acle that appeals to me and that 
should appeal, I think, to every 
poor insignificant fellow who knows 
that he is of no importance in the 
scheme of things. Christmas is the 
glorification of the common man, 
the apotheosis of the unimportant 
individual. 


The Miracle 
of Miracles 


HIS is not to say that the rich 
and the important can have no 


part in Christmas Day. They are 
welcome to the crib—but on the 
same conditions as the kings—they 
must come down off their high 
horse (or their high camel), kneel 
down on the dirty floor, touch el- 
bows with the poor and be not fas- 
tidious about the condition of 
things in the stable. Yes, the rich 
can, on occasion, share the privi- 
leges of the poor. But as for the 
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self-important, the opinionated, the 
intellectuals, I am afraid they have 
little chance of catching the spirit 
of the day. 

For the intelligentsia cannot abide 
the common man, they rail at him, 
they damn him out of hand, laugh 
at him—not a good-natured but a 
nasty laugh—call him “boob” and 
“moron,” refer sneeringly to what 
they call his “I. Q.” (with a brave 
show of being scientific, though to 
tell the truth this neo-psycho-ana- 
lytico-measurement is quackery and 
all the more quack for being so pre- 
tentious). They lampoon him in 
plays and in the short “comics” at 
the movies, they write novels ex- 
ploiting his weaknesses; they hold 
him up to scorn in smart sophisti- 
cated periodical magazines; and in 
fine they attempt to give the impres- 
sion that Mr. Everyman is a misfit 
in creation, an abortive or truncated 
being, half human, half asinine. 

But the dear old fool is none the 
less — permit me to repeat — the 
warp and woof of the fabric of civi- 
lization. And of progress too. If 
progress be a car—to be modern 
let us say not a chariot but an auto- 
mobile—the common citizen is the 
chassis, the body, the machinery 
and pretty much everything else 
substantial in its make-up. The in- 
telligentsia supply the “gas,” the ex- 
plosions, the mur- 
derous carbon mon- 
oxide, and the bad 
odor. That last 
word is no mere jest. Almost with- 
out exception those who despise the 
“common people,” exalt lubricity 
and pornography. For an extreme 
example, see the recent incredibly 
shameless biography of Bernard 
Shaw written by the unspeakable 
Frank Harris. Two septuagena- 
rians, one of them at the edge of the 


These “In- 
tellectuals”! 
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grave, boasting of their sexual esca- 
pades, smacking their lips at the 
recollection of their lusts! These 
two choice spirits are leaders in the 
choir that sings “boob” and “mo- 
ron” at the good man who is the 
mainstay of society and the sine 
qua non of civilization. 

Can you imagine the condition of 
a world in which the “intellectuals” 
would be in the majority? A world 
of Sinclair Lewises or Bernard 
Shaws or H. L. Menckens? Sweet 
heaven forfend! One Phaéton, 
flaming across the sky, lunatic with 
self-confidence was dangerous 
enough. A world of Phaétons would 
wreck the cosmos and bring back 
chaos; worse than chaos, for they 
would make of this earth an inferno 
ubi nullus ordo et umbra mortis. 
It is just as well that the common 
or garden variety homo boobiensis 
(as the Smart Aleck of Baltimore 
has christened him) does not wither 
under the scorn of his intellectual 
superiors, for if he were to disap- 
pear like the dodo, the auk and the 
dinosaur who, as I suppose Mr. Dar- 
win says, became extinct because 
they couldn’t stand the struggle for 
existence, the world, being left to 
blond beast supermen, would be a 
hades of a dwelling place. 

But we need not fear. Homo 
communis, or must we call him 
homo vulgaris, will not succumb. 
He is here to stay. Abe Lincoln is 
quoted as having said, “God must 
have loved the common people; He 
made so many of them.” Yes, and 
Nature loves him too, for she keeps 
on producing him. In fact the com- 
mon man seems to be Nature’s fa- 
vorite. There are scientific indica- 
tions that Mother Nature looks upon 
the intelligentsia as freaks, or 
“sports” (in the biological sense) 
and, thanks be, she doesn’t seem to 
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care much for them. Some of them 
she first makes mad and then de- 
stroys, others she kills off prema- 
turely, and when in 
spite of these pre- 
cautions they threat- 
en to accumulate, 
Nature brings in a horde of good 
healthy barbarians from  some- 
where, slaughters the whole breed 
of the over-civilized and the over- 
sophisticated, and starts anew to 
build a race of sane people. We can 
survive an occasional Oscar Wilde 
or Lord Byron, or Casanova; we can 
tolerate a few Menckens and Shaws, 
we can patiently endure a few hy- 
percephalous curiosities like Kant 
and Spinoza, once in a great while 
a rare “nut” like Schopenhauer, but 
thanks be to God, He never lets 
many of these moral and mental 
monstrosities exist at one and the 
same time. 

They take themselves seriously— 
these “geniuses.” But the common 
man proves himself intellectually 
their better by the simple fact that 
he laughs at them. A man who can 
laugh at Kantian skepticism, or 
Berkeleyan idealism or Spinozan 
pantheism is, I do declare in all so- 
briety, a better man that any one 
of these intellectual freaks. There 
have been many books entitled “The 
Doctor Looks at This,” and “The 
Doctor Looks at That,” but some 
one should write a book “Babbitt 
Looks at the Doctors.” There might 
well be more fun in that book than 
in all Mark Twain or Will Rogers, 
and incidentally it could easily con- 
tain more sound, solid wisdom than 
the unwieldly tomes of the dehu- 
manized oddity who passed a cer- 
tain spot in the streets of K6énigs- 
berg at precisely 7:02 a. m. for fifty 
years, or the nervous wreck who 
called himself a philosopher but 
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a Time 
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was not philosophical enough toen- ly and truly know anything! If 
dure the cracking of the whips of that’s the case, why does he go on 
the coachmen of Jena, or the God-_ trying to know? If you know only 
intoxicated Portuguese Jew who that you cannot know, why spend 
endured all the agonies but enjoyed your life sticking your nose into 
none of the ecstasies of the mystic. dusty old books in musty old li- 
After all it is a bogus philosophy braries? And why go prosing away 
which doesn’t teach the philosopher for fifty years in the dead, dull at- 
how to live. And mosphere of the class room, if you 
Philosophy will any one say really believe that neither you nor 
or Life? that Kant or Scho- your students can really ever know 
penhauer or Spi- anything? Why not dismiss the 
noza knew how to live? Now hon- class, burn the books and go play 
estly, you intellectuals, you aca- baseball or swim or skate, or pluck 
demic brood who carry a tail to flowers or something? 
your name (and take darn good As for Schopenhauer, and all the 
care to have every vertebra in that other sour-bellies whom learning 
tail indicated in the university cata- hath made sad, if they have discov- 
logue) you Phi Beta Kappas, who ered that human life 
wear your keys as proudly as the is and must forever So This is 
Pharisee wore his phylacteries, tell be a nightmare, why Wisdom? 
me can a man be a man if he isn’t don’t they keep the 
human? And are your philoso- ugly secret to themselves? Solomon 
phers human? Most of them? had some little reputation as a wise 
Isn’t it a fact that the greater they man in his day, and he said, “Know- 
are, the odder—shall we say the est thou a secret, keep it to thy- 
crazier—they seem to be? Ifaman_ self, trusting it will not burst thee.” 
is unlearned but human isn’t he a He must have had in mind some 
better specimen of the handiwork tragic secret like that of Schopen- 
of his Maker than an insane or’ hauer or Hartmann. If you tell the 
semi-insane genius? Which is bet- common man that Schopenhauer 
ter, man or superman? A manwho said there was no way out but si- 
is super man is not man. Your su- multaneous universal suicide, he 
perman is a monstrosity and as_ will tap his head with his finger 
dangerous as Frankenstein’s. Per- and say, “That fellow must have 
haps that also is one of the reasons been ‘nuts.’ And do you tell me the 
why God stocked the world with university people consider him a 
common people. He not only loves’ wise guy?” 
them, He can rely on them. He can If you proceed to inform him that 
build on them. the chief intellectual light of Ger- 
many wrote The Sorrows of Wer- 
UPPOSE you take the maninthe ther and that as a consequence of 
street and explain to him (in reading it numbers of clever young 
words of one syllable if need be) men committed suicide, while the 
what Kant was driving at with his author, Goethe, continued to dine 
“noumenon” and “phenomenon.” and dance and philander, your com- 
Your pupil will cut at the heart of mon man (poor boob that he is) 
the matter with the exclamation, will say, “It looks to me as if that 
“Why, he means that you can’t real- guy Goethe was practically a mur- 
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derer!” Perhaps that is why the 
intellectuals call the common man 
a boob; he makes such idiotic re- 
marks. But perhaps also the real 
Superman looking down on this 
earth is saying “down there the 
idiots are the wise men, and the 
wise men are idiots.” 


UST now, in America, the intelli- 
J gentsia are suffering spasms of 
enthusiasm over a dramatist who 
has been “coming along” in recent 
years and now has definitely “ar- 
rived,” Eugene O'Neill. Each of 
his master-works is gloomier than 
its predecessor. Incidentally, the 
latest is the longest; it lasts some 
five or six hours. The audience 
takes one big dose of gloom, goes 
out to dinner and comes back to be 
steeped in more melancholy. There 
isn’t a touch of humor in the whole 
And as for joy, that 
If a suspicion 


performance. 
is absolutely taboo. 
of something pleasant or whole- 
some should sneak into one of the 
lines, the entire play 
would be ruined. 
“So this is drama?” 


And Drama? 


says the man-in-the-street. “And 
such is O’Neill’s idea of life? And 
do the audiences all feel the same 
way about it? They certainly must 
be gluttons for punishment! The 
poor boobs!” And so once again 
there rises in the mind and comes 
to the tip of the tongue the question 
that was a byword in these parts 
some years ago, “Who’s loony 
now?” 


AS in philosophy, fiction and 
drama, so in music. Now here 
(perhaps the reader will say here 
and elsewhere) I am the boob, I am 
the ignoramus and the Philistine. 


At a recent Toscanini concert I 
fairly reveled in a Mendelssohn 
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symphony. It quite transported 
me. But the next day I learned 
from the critics that Mendelssohn’s 
works are “mildewed” and that no 
one but the incomparable Toscanini 
could disguise that fact. But those 
same critics, writing of some ultra- 
modern music, such 
as Stokowski seems 
to favor, turn hand- 
springs in their joy. I speak meta- 
phorically, for of course most of the 
critics are not built for literal hand- 
springs. To me, and to my buddy 
the man-in-the-street, the modern 
cacophonies seem almost maniacal. 
I find myself asking “what is that 
composer trying to say? His mind 
seems to be in a turmoil. He gives 
me the impression that one gets in 
looking at the Laocoén. He’s all 
tangled up, he is fighting a hard 
battle to get free. But he is 
doomed; he will die in agony; 
there’s no getting loose from the 
strangle hold of that horrible mon- 
ster.” I know one master musician, 
something of a genius himself, who 
agrees with me. But he dare not 
publish any silly statement such as 
this. It would ruin his reputation. 
But we poor boobs who-know-noth- 
ing-about-music-but-know-what-we- 
like are restrained by no inhibi- 
tions. So we simply say we don’t 
like that kind of stuff and that we 
have suspicions that some of these 
moderns, those of them who write 
amorphously, are.mad, quite mad. 
We play the part of the clown; we 
sing Ride Pagliacci. Laugh you in- 
tellectuals, laugh! But the odd 
thing is that we poor simple com- 
mon folk are right and the intelli- 
gentsia are wrong. In a generation 
or two we shall be vindicated. Or 
make it a century or two; we are in 
no hurry. Lunacy in literature and 
the arts and philosophy is inter- 


And Music? 














mittent. But sanity carries on per- 
manently. 


O, as the patient plodder through 
these paragraphs has doubtless 
discovered long since, I am for the 
common man, and I believe that he 
rescues the world from lunacy and 
from destruction. It is significant 
therefore that the Savior came of 
peasant stock, was born in a stable, 
and was accounted a 

The Poor nobody. He and His 
Man’s Man kind are the back- 
bone of the race, its 

blood and fiber and sinews. Inci- 
dentally, though the world will not 
believe it, they are the brains of the 
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race, or what is something more 
than mere brains, they are the in- 
telligence and the wisdom of man- 
kind. Jesus said that a dozen 
times: I thank Thee, O heavenly 
Father, that Thou hast hidden these 
things from the prudent and the 
wise and hast revealed them to the 
little ones.”” David had foreseen it. 
Deposuit potentes de sede et exal- 
tavit humiles. He hath put down 
the potent from their seat (may we 
interpolate, their academic seat) 
and He hath exalted the humble. 
These are the great truths that 
emerge from the stable, and this 
is why Christmas is the festival of 
the ordinary man. 




















VENERATION OF Bopy oF St. 
FRANCIS XAVIER 


Tue tomb of the great Apostle of 
the Indies at Goa in Portuguese In- 
dia has always been held in de- 
served veneration. This year, on 
the Feast of St. Francis, Decem- 
ber 3d, the casket holding his re- 
mains was opened and will remain 
open till January 3d. It is only the 
fourth time since 1782 that this has 
been done. The occasion this year 
was marked by the presence of a 
Papal Legate, and many of the hier- 
archy and clergy of India, and hun- 
dreds of laity, who crowded the 
beautiful Bom Jesu Church of the 
Jesuit Fathers. There was a great 
military display with the pealing of 
bells throughout the city. The body 
of the Saint, who died in 1552, is 
officially declared to be in a state of 
almost complete preservation, 
though somewhat shrunken in size. 
Groups of pilgrims were organized 
in the various Catholic centers of 
India to venerate the body of the 
Saint during the month. Among 
those who came were the convert 
prelate, the Most Rev. Mar Ivanios, 
Archbishop of Bethany, formerly of 
the Malabar Jacobite schism, and 
many of his subjects. 


-— 
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CENTENARY OF THE SISTERS OF 
MERCY 


On the twelfth of December the 
Sisters of Mercy all over the world, 
observed their first anniversary. 
It was December 12, 1831, that 
Mother Catherine McAuley was pro- 
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fessed, and that date has always 
been considered by the Sisters as 
the birthday of their Congregation. 
Catherine McAuley was born in 
Dublin and was past forty when she 
inaugurated the work which has 
borne such fruit in one century. 
One of the first companions of the 
Foundress, Mother Xavier Warde, 
came to this country and made the 
first American foundation in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in 1843. 

Since that date the Sisters of 
Mercy have spread to almost every 
diocese in this country. They num- 
ber nearly 10,000 professed Sisters. 
An editorial in America sums up 
their activities as follows: “Faith- 
ful to the spirit of their Institute, 
they minister to every form of suf- 
fering and ignorance. They teach 
in parish schools, high schools and 
academies, and colleges, with nota- 
ble success. They maintain hospi- 
tals of every type for the sick and 
convalescent; homes for orphans 
and the aged; inns and hostels for 
teachers, working girls, and stu- 
dents. They visit the sick in their 
homes and in public hospitals, and 
the prisoner in the jails; they in- 
struct converts, teach catechism in 
Sunday schools, and to children in 
the public schools, and engage with 
untiring zeal in every activity that 
helps their neighbors, and brings 
them nearer to the Kingdom of 
God. Divine Providence has blessed 
them from the beginning. Their 
growth has been steady and solid, 
for the spirit which animated the 
little group in Baggot Street (Dub- 
lin) one hundred years ago has nev- 
er flagged or grown weary.” 


























The commemorative ceremony in 
New York was held at St. Patrick’s 


Cathedral. The Right Rev. John J. 
Dunn, V.G., Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York, celebrated Solemn Mass 
in the presence of His Eminence, 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, D.D. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., editor of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


ip 
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LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY 


A Group of Catholics interested in 
the betterment of Catholic art and 
architecture formed a society for 
that end and they have published 
the first number of their quarterly, 
Liturgical Arts. The president of 
the new society is Charles D. Magin- 
nis of Boston; associated with him 
are Clarence H. Mackay, Henry 
McDonald, Victor Ridder, and Mrs. 
Nicholas F. Brady. The vice-presi- 
dent is Ides van der Gracht; the 
secretary, Maurice Lavanoux; treas- 
urer, Joseph S. Shanley; chaplain, 
the Rev. John LaFarge, SJ. 
Among the directors, besides those 
who are officers, are the Right Rev. 
James H. Ryan, Rector of the Cath- 
olic University of America, the Rev. 
T. Lawrason Riggs, director of 
Catholic activities at Yale Univer- 
sity, and Michael Williams, editor 
of The Commonweal. Several Bene- 
dictines in Europe are collaborating 
in the work. 

The first number of the Quarter- 
ly which was published in Novem- 
ber, is a splendid piece of work, 
beautifully printed and artistically 
illustrated. It contains scholarly 
articles on “The Nature of Religious 
Art,” “The Genesis of Christian 


Art,” “The Liturgical Construction 
of the Altar,” and descriptions of 
churches and stations. 
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First PRESIDENT OF NEW SPANISH 
REPUBLIC 


Niceto ALCALA Zamora, who led 
the Republican movement in Spain 
which resulted in the overthrow of 
the monarchy, was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Spanish Republic early 
in December. He received 362 out 
of a possible 466 votes; the term of 
office is six years. The election 
marked the end of months of work 
by the Cortes on the new Constitu- 
tion. Only the Cortes voted in this 
election but the new Constitution 
provides that the next president be 
chosen by a body composed of 
members of the Assembly and elec- 
tors chosen by the people in equal 
numbers. The day following the 
election Zamora took the oath of of- 
fice in the presence of a colorful as- 
sembly, including the Diplomatic 
Corps among whom was the Papal 
Nuncio. The Cabinet resigned but 
the President designated as Pre- 
mier, Manuel Azana, who had been 
holding the position of provisional 
president; a coalition Cabinet very 
similar to the former one was soon 
chosen. 


in 
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NoBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


THE Nobel Peace Prize for this 
year was awarded in December to 
two Americans jointly, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia University, and Miss Jane Ad- 
dams of Hull House, Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Halfdan Koht of the Nobel 
committee, in announcing the 
award in the presence of King 
Haakon and the Norwegian nobil- 
ity, called them “two of the finest 
representatives of American ideal- 
ism.” He called attention to the 
fact that the Peace Prizes had gone 
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so often to this country, and said 
this was naturally to be expected 
for “the United States are a world 
themselves,—a vast area of peace 
where war is unthinkable.” 

Miss Addams is one of the lead- 
ers in the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 
Professor Koht said that in honor- 
ing her they were also paying hom- 
age to the work women can do for 
the cause of peace and fraternity 
among nations. Dr. Butler was 
credited not only with inducing An- 
drew Carnegie to establish the 
Foundation for the Promotion of 
International Peace, but also with 
awakening public opinion in this 
country in favor of the proposal by 
Briand which resulted in the Kel- 
logg-Briand Peace Pact. In 1907 
Dr. Butler became president of the 
American section of the Federation 
of International Conciliation, found- 
ed by a Frenchman. The money 
value of the Prize which will be 
shared between Miss Addams and 
Dr. Butler will be about $31,500. 


fp, 
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DEATH OF HENRY HEIDE 


A DISTINGUISHED figure in the 
Catholic life of New York passed 
last month with the death of Henry 
Heide at the advanced age of eighty- 
five. Ten years ago in a cablegram 
from Pope Benedict XV. on his 
seventy-fifth birthday, the Holy Fa- 
ther imparted his Apostolic bene- 
diction and congratulated Mr. Heide 
“for his constant practice of the 
Christian virtues and his generosity 
to all Catholic charities.” The pres- 
ent Pope in the summer of 1923, 
made him a Knight of the Order of 
Pius IX. in recognition of his bene- 
factions especially to European suf- 
ferers after the World War. 
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Henry Heide was born in Ger- 
many of Dutch ancestry and came 
to this country as a young man and 
started to manufacture candy in 
down-town New York. His busi- 


ness prospered until it had agencies 
all over the world. He is survived 
by four sons and four daughters. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


- 
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EXHIBITION OF RELIGIOUS ART 


Tue exhibition of religious art at 
the Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside 
Drive, New York, which opened on 
December 5th although small is 
most interesting both as evidence 
of a return to supreme themes 
by contemporary painters and of 
the modern manner of approach- 
ing them, after three arid cen- 
turies of the decline of religious 
painting. 

What impresses the visitor is the 
technical excellence of such beauti- 
ful paintings as Leon Dabo’s 
“Prayer of Jesus in the Garden” 
and the “Flight to Egypt” and Emil 
Bisttram’s “On the Road to Galilee” 
with its extraordinary blues and 
Ryderish sky, and, with this tech- 
nical excellence, a subordination of 
the Sacred Figures to symbolic 
landscape, so that they are scarcely 
discerned in the widespreading 
scene or only as a point of cosmic 
interpretation. And this use of 
landscape as an interpretation or 
extension of spiritual drama is em- 
ployed also with striking effect by 
Howard Giles in his colorful exe- 
gesis of the 121st and of the 139th 
Psalms. Walter Beck, always a 
symbolist, has illustrated the Lord’s 
Prayer with his’ characteristic 
breadth of interpretation suggestive 
at times of Blake. 

Emil Carlsen’s “Christ and the 

















Fishermen” is of great beauty and 
tenderness with a _ background 
wholly subordinate to the central 
group in the boat on the lake, and 
the same reverential spirit pervades 
Eugene Higgins’s admirably execut- 
ed “Adoration of the Shepherds.” 
The Ikon type of Madonna is re- 
corded by Maurice Fromkes’s two 
examples and Arnold Hoffman’s 
quaint devotional picture. Ella 
Condie Lamb is represented by a 
carefully executed Head of the 
Madonna in mosaic while Katherine 
Lamb’s leaded glass, beautifully 
colored has for its subjects “The 
Baptism of St. Augustine” and the 
“Christ Child in the Workshop.” 
Especially to be noted is F. Luis 
Mora’s beautiful “Supper Eternal” 
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which has been shown in several re- 
cent exhibitions. 

Charles J. Connick’s and Joseph 
Lauber’s designs for church win- 
dows are of interest as well as Leo 
Katz’s symbolic paintings “Blue,” 
and the strange “White” reminis- 
cent of East Indian mythology. 

The officials of the Roerich Mu- 
seum deserve commendation for 
placing before the public at the 
Christmas season a collection of re- 
ligious paintings. Surely it is time 
for a renascence within the Church 
of a religious art that will abhor the 
saccharine and the sentimental and 
return to the great tradition of the 
primitives or, better yet, create a 
fresh technique in the presentation 
of sacred subjects. 











Our Contributors 


As one of those who helped to 
found the Distributist League and 
its one-time secretary, G. C. HESEL- 
TINE is well qualified to write on 
“Distributism.” He is now Direc- 
tor and Associate Editor with G. K. 
Chesterton of G. K.’s Weekly, hav- 
ing found in the New Witness 
group kindred spirits. Mr. Hesel- 
tine writes for all the leading Lon- 
don newspapers and for the leading 
Catholic magazines of England, 
Ireland and the United States and 
has published several books. He is 
a Yorkshireman and was Flight 
Commander in the Royal Air Force 
at the close of the World War. 


Cuartes J. Quirk, S.J. (“The 
First Monstrance’’), is well known 
to our readers for his graceful quat- 
rains. For many years Head of the 
English Department in Spring Hill 
College, Ala., he is spending the 
winter in New York. Father Quirk 
has recently published a third col- 
lection of his verse under the apt 
title, Candles in the Wind. 


Ir is as a discriminating literary 
critic that Lema Harbin (BuaGe) 
writes this month of “A Great Old 
Aristocrat,” Marshal Lyautey, as he 
appears in André Maurois’ recent 
French biography. Miss Bugg will 
be remembered as the author of 
“This Day a Stag Must Die” in our 
April number, to which we refer 
our readers for biographical data 
concerning her. 


WE count both James W. BEnN- 
NETT (“Although the Final Score 
Read—”) and his wife, Dorothy 


Graham Bennett, among our occa- 
sional contributors. Before and 
since his marriage, Mr. Bennett 
spent long periods of time in far 
countries first as Consul in Shang- 
hai and in Sydney, Australia, and 
later as a traveler in China. He has 
published several novels, a volume 
of verse and a number of collec- 
tions of short stories. He writes 
also for the Saturday Evening Post, 
Asia, Sunset, The Freeman, and the 
New York Times Magazine. He and 
his wife are spending this winter in 
New York. 


Rev. P. R. McCarrrey, O.Carm. 
(“Anodyne”’), a new name in our 
pages, is at present stationed at the 
Carmelite Priory at Englewood, 
N. J. He is an Honors Graduate of 
the National University of Ireland, 
and is the author of The White 
Friars, an outline Carmelite history. 
Father McCaffrey has written on 
Christian Architecture for the Ec- 
clesiastical Review, and on various 
subjects for the press of England 
and Australia, having taught for a 
year in the latter country. 


Our readers may be thinking 
with Liam P. CLancy, “Isn't that the 
pity of the world!” that his Christ- 
mas poem was too late this year for 
its usual place in our December 


number. They will be consoled, 
however, on reading still within the 
Christmas season “The Example” 
with all this poet’s quaint Irish 
charm. 


Epwarp J. v. K. MENGE, Pu.D., 
Sc.D. (“Professor Whitehead’s Phi- 




















losophy”), Director of the Depart- 
ment of Zodlogy at Marquette Uni- 
versity, has had a distinguished 
scholastic career, for which, after 
several years in the commercial 
field, he prepared himself by special 
study in the universities of Eng- 
land, Germany, Austria, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Belgium and the 
United States. He was the first 
North American biologist to be in- 
ternational guest lecturer at the Na- 
tional Universities of South Amer- 
ica, and his books and monographs 
in his field are authoritative. This 
is not his first appearance in our 
pages. 


CristEL Hastineos (“Unloading”) 
sings of ships in a way suggestive 
of John Masefield, though strange 
to say she has never read this poet, 
her only inspiration being her own 
opportunities of observation. Miss 
Hastings writes from her home in 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


CarLos Epuarpo CAsTANEDA, M.A. 
(“The First American Play”), Latin 
American Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, is a Mexican by birth 
and the author of many historical 
and educational works treating of 
Mexico and Texas and their inter- 
relations. He wrote “Is Mexico 
Turning Bolshevik?” in our study 
of “The Trouble in Mexico: Both 
Sides” in the issue of June, 1926. 


Cyrit B. Ecan (“Balcony Seats’) 
writes for us only occasionally, but 
his stories linger long in one’s mem- 
He teaches mathematics at 


ory. 
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Regis High School in this city, con- 
tributes to humorous magazines, 
and has had short stories pub- 
lished in Munsey’s, The Argosy and 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 


NATIONAL upheavals follow each 
other in such rapid succession to- 
day, that MicnaeL J. LENNON in 
concluding his article on “The 
Basques and their Country” has 
kept in close touch with events in 
Spain. His wide acquaintance in 
that land gives him first hand in- 
formation, and he tells us that the 
natural conservatism of the Span- 
ish nation helps the strong Catholic 
movement now in progress there. 
Also that (Sic transit gloria mun- 
di!) the king is as forgotten now as 
if he had never existed! 


HEREWITH the second article by 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL promised 
in our November number, “Cow- 
per’s Friends,” and well worth the 
waiting. Since his retirement after 
thirty-two years of Consular serv- 
ice, Mr. Carmichael has lived in 
Livorno, Italy. We hope to share 
further in the rich fruits of his lei- 
sure. 


Epwarp J. O’Brien (“Task Ap- 
pointed”) arbiter of the short story, 
is also a poet of distinction, a past 
editor of The Poetry Journal and 
Poet Lore and the author of sev- 
eral volumes of verse. He is like- 
wise the translator and editor of 
many poets. Mr. O’Brien is a na- 
tive Bostonian, now living in Ox- 
ford, England. 











Mew Books 
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St. Ignatius. By Christopher Hollis. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 
The Lives of the Saints have con- 

tinually to be rewritten. Old hab- 

its of thought are shed, old preju- 
dices die, old social problems are 
solved or are converted into new 
ones; new phraseologies arise, new 
preconceptions emerge, and _ the 
whole world has to be told the old 


things all over again so that it may 


understand them. St. Ignatius Loy- 
ola is a good example of the change 
of fashions. Francis Thompson’s 
Life is as accurate and readable as 
ever, except that it is not read. So 
is Stewart Rose’s, and for that mat- 
ter so is John Dryden’s translation 
of the Bouhours Life. Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick and Paul Van 
Dyke are two moderns, both of 
them Americans, who have tried 
their hand at St. Ignatius, but 
failed: Sedgwick because he al- 
lowed his subjectivist modernist’s 
mind to intervene between the read- 
er and his subject, and Van Dyke 
because he was so coldly scientific 
that the warm figure of the man 
failed to thaw out. 

Mr. Hollis is one of the bright 
young Englishmen who are prepar- 
ing to take the place some day of 
Belloc and Chesterton. His Amer- 
ican contemporaries may recall him 


as a member of the Oxford debat- 
ing teams which came to this coun- 
try in 1922 and 1924. He has the 
advantage over Sedgwick and Van 
Dyke in that he is a Catholic, and 
besides, writes “modern,” that is, 
with that attention to historical 
background and personal psychol- 
ogy which the French made popu- 
lar. In fact, he has a quite extraor- 
dinary faculty of compressing his- 
torical facts into a suggestive phrase 
or vivid sentence which gives al- 
most a cosmic significance to the in- 
dividual subject of his biography. 
To this he has added the idiosyn- 
crasy of bejeweling his narrative 
with suggestive digressions on 
everything from Erasmus to Rabe- 
lais to educational theory, smutty 
talk, the value of research, tempta- 
tions, the rights of parents, and a 
host of others that certainly make 
the book readable. 

It is in these asides, rather than 
in his main thesis, that he has re- 
ceived, and merits, criticism. For 
instance, a little more experience 
with boys—he is a schoolmaster— 
will teach him that his ideas on 
“Rabelaisian talk,” as he calls it, 
are unsound. He justifies his stand 
from modern psychology which 
holds that repressed instincts breed 
harmful explosions. He refuses to 














face the logical result of the theory; 
you cannot stop at dirty talk, im- 
pure actions can be just as falsely 
justified. His assumption that 
smutty talk is innocent because 
there are worse things is naive. 
Fortunately, the exaggeration is so 
patent that further printings will 
no doubt see its exclusion. 

As for his picture of St. Ignatius 
——and an interpretation is what he 
sets out to give, rather than a de- 
tailed history—it is on the whole 
acceptable. Like all pictures, it is 
selective. He has decided just 
what features he most wants to em- 
phasize and, from the facts at hand, 
drawn them in, leaving others blank 
or blurred. The worst that can be 
said of this process is that he has 
left the field wide open to other in- 
terpreters who may wish to pick 
out other features. The interior, 
mystical life of Ignatius, for in- 
stance, is put in the background by 
his decision to paint the master and 
leader of men, the remaker of a 
chaotic Europe, the world force. It 
may be that Mr. Hollis avoids dis- 
secting the interior life of his sub- 
ject because he does not altogether 
understand it, rather than because 
he is not sympathetic to it. Be- 
sides, he is writing throughout to a 
non-Catholic world which does not 
understand the supernatural. This 
leads him, however, to another 
fault, that of appearing almost apol- 
ogetic when he speaks of miracles, 
ecstasies, and visions, a habit that 
is altogether too common in many 
Catholic writers in England. Out- 
siders will not be won over to us 
by glossing over these things. His 
statement that Ignatius regarded 
rules lightly might also be profit- 
ably modified. 

This biography does, however, 
succeed—where all our other Eng- 
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lish biographies of Ignatius Loyola 
fail—in creating a very vivid im- 
pression of what the man looked 
like, how he reacted in his daily 
life and in great emergencies, how 
he sat in his office and directed the 
forces which were coéperating in 
saving Europe. Ina very true sense 
he has added to the stature of a 
great man. The work was a recent 
choice of the Catholic Book Club. 
W. P. 


An Anthology of Contemporary Cath- 
olic Poetry. Compiled by Maurice 
Leahy. London: Cecil Palmer. 
6s. 

Five years ago Mr. Shane Leslie 
published his Anthology of Catholic 
Poets. The selections were made 
with exquisite taste, apart from one 
or two lapses, though the editor 
chose the better part of valor by in- 
cluding only such poets as were 
safely dead. Mr. Leahy’s collection 
is clearly intended to supplement 
Mr. Leslie’s, for he confines himself 
to the living. He omits all Ameri- 
can poets, about which we cannot 
quarrel. To take, as Mr. Leslie did, 
Father Tabb and to push Louise 
Imogen Guiney aside was either ex- 
tremely invidious or extremely ob- 
tuse. 

Mr. Leahy has gathered many 
poems which we are glad to see to- 
gether. But several of the poets he 
has included are hardly worth rep- 
resenting. On the other hand he 
omits Oliver Gogarty, Joseph Camp- 
bell, Viola Meynell, Daniel Corkery 
and Austin Clarke. I have no very 
high opinion of the verse of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, but surely no Catholic 
anthology can be considered com- 
plete without the song “When Eva 
Kissed Mary” from her Nativity 
play. And Father Ronald Knox’s 
Absolute and Abitophel is one of the 
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few great satires of our time. Then, 
too, many of the selections are in- 
ept, particularly in the case of Ches- 
terton. Hilaire Belloc and Helen 
Parry Eden (after Chesterton easily 
the two best contemporary English 
Catholic poets) are represented with 
one short poem apiece, whereas 
Lord Alfred Douglas is allowed 
twenty-two, one of which has the 
ludicrous line, “This Douglas knee 
will never bow to Baal.” I fear that 
Mr. Leahy’s galaxy is not likely to 
dazzle the world with the brilliance 
of Catholic poetry. A much more 
distinguished book could have been 
produced, and for the honor of the 
Faith, to say nothing of literature, 
should have been produced. It is 
well printed, however, and has a 
sprightly preface by Mr. D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. T. M. 


Burnished Chalices. By Vera Marie 
Tracy. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 

If our civilization were truer and 
the mentality of the people saner 
the author of this little book would 
be easily one of the best appreciated 
writers in the country. Her work 
breathes a spirit of serenity, a quiet 
and peace more needed in America 
just now than perhaps anything 
else. Dedicated “To those who suf- 
fer” Burnished Chalices is a collec- 
tion of ten poignant little hospital 
sketches several of which were first 
published in THe CATHOLIC WorLp. 
Delicately beautiful in thought and 
style, they are intimate glimpses in- 
to a life of suffering that yet is not 
sad, a shut-in life that yet opens up 
wide vistas, a life of inactivity that 
yet teems with action. 

Miss Tracy has a winsome wit, a 
bubbling sense of humor, an alto- 
gether wholesome, practical outlook 
on life, and her prose, rich in phan- 
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tasy and always musical, is often 
sheer poetry. We come upon such 
lines as “the poised hour of dusk,” 
“little sprightly winds fluting and 
frisking over the anemone-starred 
hills,” “flirtatious fingers of some 
giddy trees clasping and unclasp- 
ing in the wind”; such word pic- 
tures as “The sun, peering sleepy- 
eyed over the rim of earth hurls a 
tentative javelin of gold at the 
hoary Peak, and like a wanton 
school boy warms lustily to the 
sport. The morning puts rosy arms 
of soothing and tenderness about 
the aged mountain”; “Somehow 
you guess; those frail little shoul- 
ders are shaped for a cross, those 
eyes are amber chalices deep 
enough for pain, that grave, cour- 
teous little heart is big enough to 
hold Him. He will yet be her Tre- 
mendous Lover, drawing her gently 
into His white embrace, bestowing 
upon her the sparkling, priceless 
pledge of His love—suffering.” 

Many writers occasionally strike 
a high note and then fall away. 
Miss Tracy maintains a consistent- 
ly high standard and the secret is 
that she has always her message in 
her heart and takes great pains to 
transcribe it. We know of no book 
that manages to convey precisely 
the spirit that breathes from these 
stories, or no more satisfying Christ- 
mas gift to put into sick or tired 
hands. 


Saint Teresa in Her Writings. By the 
Abbé Rodolphe Hoornaert, D. 


és-L. Translated by the Rev. 

Joseph Leonard, C.M. New York: 

Benziger Bros. $6.50. 

Among the latest additions to our 
ever growing Teresiana is the Eng- 
lish translation of Hoornaert’s Ste. 
Térése Ecrivain. The translator 
works from the third edition, which 
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omits much of purely academic in- 
terest published in the first, such as 
the listing of sources and the Span- 
ish originals of texts. 

The Abbé Hoornaert, well known 
as an authority on St. Teresa and 
St. John of the Cross, here presents 
an exhaustive critical study of the 
writings by which the Saint of 
Avila “assured for mysticism a 
place in the front rank of Spanish 
literature in its golden age.” His 
method is that of a scholar, his 
judgment calm, his analysis pene- 
trating, his verdict always temper- 
ate. Part One in eighty pages gives 
the political, social, intellectual and 
literary background of the period; 
Part Two in almost one hundred 
pages studies the gifts and faculties 
of the Saint. Then, in two hundred 
pages Part Three conducts a de- 
tailed examination of the works 
themselves, divided into four 
classes, “Greater Works,” “Opus- 
cula,” “Lesser Writings,” “Corre- 
spondence,”—and here we find all 
St. Teresa’s writings considered 
from the esthetic, literary, psycho- 
logical and mystical point of view. 

As may be surmised from the 
above outline, there is little left to 
desire in the degree of thorough- 
ness manifested by the author. He 
gives proof abundant and to spare 
that St. Teresa’s writings have “not 
merely enriched but greatly en- 
larged the patrimony of the human 
race by supplying it with treasures 
of Divine Truth wrapped in the 
golden mantle of Beauty.” By way 
of minor criticism we may mention 
the rather awkward system of notes 
which refer to chapter rather than 
to page; the over accumulation of 
details, not always too pointed or 
too accurate, in the introductory 
chapters; and the tendency—espe- 
cially in these same chapters — to 
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leave many phrases untranslated. 
Small defects these in a valuable, 
or rather, as we may safely call it, 
an irreplaceable book. 


J. MCS. 


Old Bowery Days. By Alvin F. Har- 
low. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $5.00. 

The Bowery, known the world 
over as well as Broadway, Wall St. 
and Fifth Avenue, has a history dat- 
ing back three hundred years, when 
it was a mere Indian trail heading 
for the tip of Manhattan Island. Al- 
vin Harlow in a volume of five hun- 
dred and fifty pages has written the 
romantic story of this famous street 
from the days of the seventeenth 
century Minuits, Van _ Twillers, 
Kiefts, Brevoorts and Dyckmans to 
the twentieth century days of Chuck 
Connors and Big Tim Sullivan. He 
gives us brief biographies of the 
men who gave their names to scores 
of our downtown streets—De Lan- 
cey, Pell, Bleeker, Doyer, Desbros- 
ses, Stuyvesant; he describes the 
Bowery’s taverns, hotels and dives; 
its storekeepers, firemen and 
crooks; its politics, its riots and its 
amusements; its actors, its gunmen; 
its churches, its missions, its clubs. 
The present reviewer has heard 
many of the incidents and stories 
here recorded from the lips of his 
father, who came to New York from 
Ireland in 1831. I can remember 
his description of J. Hudson Kirby 
in the Carpenter of Rouen, and in 
Richard IIl., and the old time jest: 
“Wake me up when Kirby dies”—a 
tribute to the actor’s specialty in 
death scenes. 

The author has drawn most of his 
material from newspapers dating as 
far back as 1704, and from maga- 
zines as old as 1800. Every note- 
worthy book about old New York 
he has at his finger tips. B. L. C. 
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A White Bird Flying. By Bess 
Streeter Aldrich. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

American Beauty. By Edna Ferber. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 

Susan Spray. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

All Passion Spent. By V. Sackville- 
West. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50. 

The Bending Sickle. By Cicely Far- 
mer. New York: William Morrow 
& Co. $2.50. 

Albert Grope. By F.O. Mann. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 

Basque People. By Dorothy Can- 
field. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50. 

The above selection of recent fic- 
tion provides a balanced ration of 
varied and wholesome reading—all 
of it, too, of remarkably high qual- 


ity from the literary point of view. 
The last volume listed is a collection 
of short stories, the other six are 
novels, two of them dealing with 
this country and four of them with 


England. It may be said, also, that 
the first two are as much concerned 
with places as with people, while 
the four English books are prima- 
rily devoted to persons, although 
Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novel is laid in 
a rich setting of that Sussex which 
she loves so greatly. 

The White Bird Flying which 
gives its title to the first volume is 
the writer’s vocation, which the 
charming young heroine in Ne- 
braska thinks is calling her away 
from the time-honored female voca- 
tion of love and marriage. How 
she was undeceived forms a delight- 
ful story—slightly on the sentimen- 
tal side perhaps, but well told and 
in an excellent setting. Miss Fer- 
ber’s American Beauty may be de- 
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scribed as an epic in prose of that 
most fascinating of New England 
states — Connecticut. Taking for 
her milieu a section of the state be- 
tween the Housatonic and Still 
Rivers, she has given us a vivid 
panorama of the rise and decay of 
an old colonial family, symbolized 
in the early glory and the later deg- 
radation of their beautiful man- 
sion. Alongside this decline of the 
old New England we see the rise of 
the new and crude but intensely vi- 
tal Polish element, which has come 
to put new life into old families and 
old estates. Miss Ferber unfortu- 
nately blunders when she describes 
Catholic custom and ritual. 

Susan Spray is a woman “evan- 
gelist” of humble origin in the Sus- 
sex of the early nineteenth century. 
She is a curious mixture of genuine 
visionary and sheer impostor, not 
likeable and yet of great vigor and 
with real currents of affection run- 
ning deep down in her bizarre na- 
ture, as we see in her response to 
the generous and _ whole-hearted 
devotion of Dan Strudwick, the 
first and best of her three hus- 
bands. 

Miss Sackville-West’s novel is a 
singularly fine piece of writing in a 
very difficult medium, for it is 
chiefly the thoughts and medita- 
tions of the widowed Lady Slane 
who, in the last years of life, de- 
votes herself to a sabbatical period 
of tranquil musing and pleasant un- 
troubled routine, realizing the self 
so long and dutifully merged in the 
life of her brilliant husband. A de- 
lightful foil is provided by the per- 
sonality of the quaint and under- 
standing landlord and house agent, 
Mr. Bucktrout. 

The publisher’s dust cover on 
The Bending Sickle describes the 
book as “the story of a splendid 
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woman,” and the description is not 
exaggerated. Anna Reimann, in- 
stead of flinging aside the claims, 
even the unjust claims, of the three 
men who entered her life, in favor 
of “self-expression” or “the right to 
happiness” really sacrifices herself 
for them and thereby finds such 
measure of happiness as she may 
hope for on this earth. Her life is 
lived in the England which has 
come out from the smug Victorian 
days into the present troubled post- 
war years. 

With Albert Grope, Mr. Mann’s 
“Story of a Belated Victorian,” we 
are back in the tradition of Dickens 
and De Morgan, recently given great 
impetus by Mr. Priestley’s Good 
Companions. The Mr. Grope of the 
story is a poor Cockney lad who 
rises from being the factotum of a 
secondhand book store to a position 
of wealth and influence in the busi- 
ness world of London. In the later 
chapters of the novel we see him 
crown these achievements with a 
happy marriage. Mr. Mann’s gal- 
lery of quaint characters, veritable 
Cockneys in the Weller manner 
most of them, is a source of enter- 
tainment through nearly six hun- 
dred pages which never become 
boresome. 

Dorothy Canfield’s Basque People 
consists of stories based on conver- 
sations and village talk and they 
vary between pleasant little idyls of 
the present day and a partly tragic, 
partly humorous story of witch- 
craft, or rather alleged witchcraft, 
in the seventeenth century. No 
recommendation will be needed by 
those who are acquainted with her 
writings, but it may be remarked 
that her Pyrenean people are as real 
and convincing as her New England 
hillsmen in Hillsboro People. 


G. D. M. 


The Genteel Tradition at Bay. By 
George Santayana. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
In America Comes of Age, M. 

Siegfried was greatly impressed by 

the permeating influence of Calvin 

still existent in our midst. Santa- 
yana with graceful scholarship now 
declares that modern American Hu- 
manism is but a repercussion of the 
genteel tradition of Massachusetts 

Bay and as far removed from the 

Renaissance as Geneva is from Italy. 

The Alps of a Puritan absolutism 

rise between Cambridge and those 

mellow philosophers of the Cinque- 
cento who believed in the natural 
goodness of man “humanized by all 
amiable vices”; who hated asceti- 
cism and Gothic earnestness; who 
were as frankly pagan as the clas- 
sics, and who ended in “a pensive 
agnosticism and the charmed cul- 
ture of a Matthew Arnold.” Their 
heritage is rather with the radicals 
than the professors. According to 

Santayana, the Renaissance was a 

great surrender of the spirit to the 

flesh; the Reformation gave us a 

broad materialism by substituting 

an ideal of social welfare for the 
spiritual; while the Revolution with 
its talk of “limpid virtue and an- 
tique heroism” has ended in indus- 
trialism and comfort. Now, says 
he, American Humanism would like 
secretly to put aside these three 
great R’s of modern history and 
give back to the world the dogma of 

a supernatural soul and their own 

infallibility in philosophy. 

If they must acknowledge the su- 
pernatural, Mr. Santayana suggests 
they boldly adopt Christian Plato- 
nism or else turn Catholic like T. S. 
Eliot. For his own part he advo- 
cates a pure naturalism, steered by 
reason. He deplores the fact that 
Natural has come to connote every- 
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thing unsanctified in human nature 
and assures us that Shakespeare 
was as naturalistic as Zola. Only a 
morality frankly relative to man’s 
nature is, to him, worthy of man. 
Conscience is an index to personal 
integrity but it must not be guided 
by sentiment. Take the command- 
ment Thou Shalt Not Kill which 
Moses gave us on divine authority, 
but which Santayana cries is nei- 
ther cosmic nor divine. If it were 
anything but local advice, then the 
whole fabric of creation would ap- 
pear to him as something monstrous 
and essentially sinful. This does 


not seem to us a conclusive argu- 
ment, but for elegance of style and 
a sublimated philosophic wit, we 
highly recommend this small but 
pungent volume. 


E. VR. W. 


Shorter Notices.—Dr. L. V. Jacks 
has written a colorful life of the 
great French explorer, La Salle 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00), who did his utmost 
to carve out a mighty empire in 
America for that most ungrateful of 
Kings, Louis XIV. René Robert, 
Cavalier of Rouen was the first 
white man to descend the Missis- 
sippi to its mouth, claiming for 
France the land which this river of 
his dreams drained. A friend of 
Frontenac, de Tonty, and Father 
Hennepin, he had to combat 
enemies continually in Quebec and 
Paris, who were jealous of his suc- 
cess, and unmindful of the many 
hardships he endured for years in 
the service of France. The end was 
tragedy. His last expedition failed 
to reach the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, and his half-crazed compan- 
ions murdered him in their despair. 
Despite the critics we think that Dr. 
Jack’s volume compares favorably 
with Gautier and Weyer. 
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Gog, by Giovanni Papini, trans- 
lated by Mary Prichard Agnetti 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50), is the story of a mad Amer- 
ican multimillionaire, “bestial both 
by origin and temperament, who de- 
termines to revel in al! the forms of 
cerebral epicurism of an epoch.” 
With the bitterness of a Voltaire 
and the savagery of a Swift, Papini 
denounces the modern enemies of 
the gospel of Christ — Gandhi, 
Freud, Maeterlinck, Einstein, 
Lenin, Edison, Frazer, Wells and 
Shaw. Atheistic science, material- 
ism, psychoanalysis, spiritism, re- 
incarnation, commurtism, indiffer- 
entism, free verse—all are dissected 
with a sharp knife that reveals the 
rottenness within the body of mod- 
ern atheism and superstition. We 
believe that Papini’s over-emphasis 
of the evils of our time antagonizes 
the reader he hopes to convert. One 
tires of his unceasing sarcasm and 
its continual rasping. Why not tell 
his readers something of the age’s 
aspirations for the good, the true 
and the beautiful? The world is not 
totally made up of decadents, 
whether in religion, philosophy, art 
or literature. 

After reading and rereading with 
repeated delight, Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s latest literary delicacy, 
Portraits in Miniature and Other 
Essays (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50) one agrees 
with him that history is not a sci- 
ence but an art! Here are the hors- 
d’ceuvres of biography; the left over 
tidbits, the unusual flavors, the 
spiced humors of intensive reading 
served up with the exquisite gar- 
nishings of a scholarly but impish 
wit. Their over-perfection has been 
their most severe criticism but the 
charm of an hors-d’ceuvre lies more 
in the magic of its disguise than its 
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sincerity. Twelve _ biographical 
cameos are included in the first 
part of the volume which closes 
with a criticism of six English his- 
torians. Perhaps the book as a 
whole could not be better described 
than in the words the author writes 
about Aubrey’s Short Lives: “the 
pure essentials—a vivid page or two 
without explanations, transitions, 
commentaries or padding. An al- 
chemy that transmutes a few hand- 
fuls of orts and relics into golden 
life.” 

Three years ago the Catholic 
Press Association called special at- 
tention to a series of religious con- 
ferences, written by a young Polish 
novice, Sister Miriam Teresa, of the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N. J. This volume 
attracted attention everywhere for 
its simplicity and directness, and 
has been deemed worthy of transla- 
tion into several foreign tongues, 
German, Dutch and Arabic. From 
the day of its publication it has 
been one of the most popular reli- 
gious books of the Catholic Unity 
League Library, sharing honors 
with some of the best classics of 
Catholic piety. In answer to many 
requests, Sister Miriam Teresa’s 
brother, Father Demjanovich, has 
promised a biography, and in the 
meanwhile has edited a slight edi- 
tion of his sister’s poetry, The Sev- 
entieth Week and Other Poems 
(Darlington, N. J.: Rev. Charles C. 
Demjanovich). Her poems have 
been arranged in chronological or- 
der, and divided into four groups, 
religious, personal, scholastic and 
occasional. The occasional poems 
give promise of a talent unhappily 
cut short by the writer’s early 
death. 

A number of prayer books have 
appeared recently to swell the al- 
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ready large number in print. Law- 
rence L. Daleiden of Chicago has 
gotten out a combination Prayer- 
book for Catholics with an Op- 
tional Sunday and Holy Day Mis- 
sal, compiled by Rev. Placid 
Smith, O.S.B., of Conception Abbey, 
Conception, Mo. ($2.00-$4.50). The 
Missal is in the form of leaflets 
containing the Proper of the Mass 
for each Sunday or Holyday, to be 
inserted in the Ordinary as needed. 
There is also a neat case for the 
year’s supply. The prayerbook, en- 
tirely in English, is of good print 
and format; the second part, of 
some 150 pages, contains various 
forms of Prayers for Mass, which 
would seem to defeat its aim of 
promoting the use of the Missal.— 
Many will welcome most thankfully 
the large type edition of the Abbot 
Cabrol’s My Missal (New York: P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.75), which 
bids defiance to failing eyesight and 
dimly lighted churches. Nothing 
has been omitted from the excellent 
earlier edition, and withal we have 
a book of convenient size and good 
format.—The official Vatican Man- 
ual of Indulgenced Prayers trans- 
lated and edited by Rev. Richard E. 
Power, well-known liturgist, has 
been published by Benziger Bros., 
under the title Collection of Prayers 
and Good Works ($2.40-$4.50). It 
contains all prayers to which the 
Popes have attached indulgences 
from 1899-1928, the last compila- 
tion having been made in 1898. 
Therefore this manual was needed 
and has many practical advantages 
besides the outstanding one of be- 
ing official. It is helpfully and ex- 
haustively indexed.— The Day 
Hours of the Roman Breviary have 
been separately printed in Latin by 
the Casa Editrice Marietti of Turin, 
Hore Diurnez, in a book of handy 
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size in which clear, black print 
stands out in sharp contrast to the 
white page. It combines all the 
good features of the liturgical pub- 
lications of this well-known house 
and is compiled in accord with the 
latest liturgical rulings.—It is not 
strange that from Ireland should 
come one of the best first prayer 
books for children that we have 
seen, Close to Jesus (Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1s8.6d.). Well within 
their grasp, simple and clear, well 
printed and illustrated, it imparts 
almost imperceptibly a wealth of in- 
formation to start little souls on 
their spiritual way in accordance 
with the spirit of the liturgy, and to 
prepare them for the use of the 
Missal. 


Pamphlet Publications.—T he Cath- 
olic Mind of October 8th gives an 
insight into the three great Biblical 


organizations authorized by the 
Church for the preservation and 
interpretation of Scripture, the Bib- 
lical Commission, the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute and the Commis- 
sion for the Revision of the Vul- 
gate. The issue of October 22d 
carries the very important Nova Im- 
pendet, the clarion call of the Fa- 
ther of Christendom to meet the 
stupendous economic crisis with 
the fullness of justice and charity 
and, with it, two reverberating 
echoes by one of the American hier- 
archy and a pertinent statement on 
disarmament. Many will be glad 
to have in permanent form the tell- 
ing reply of Father Edmund Walsh, 
S.J., to George Bernard Shaw’s 
snapshot encomiums of Soviet Rus- 
sia published in the November 8th 
issue. Economics figure largely in 
the following number, November 
22d, with an article on “Capital 
Ownership and Credit Control,” by 
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Rev. P. Coffey, Ph.D., S.T.L., Pro- 
fessor of Ethics at St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth, first written for 
the Clergy Review; Father Huss- 
lein’s “The Social Apostolate”; and 
an explanation of the aims of the 
“Catholic Rural Life” conference by 
Rev. W. Howard Bishop (New 
York: America Press, 5 cents each). 

With the reopening of The Vati- 
can Council a constantly suggested 
possibility, the account of its pro- 
ceedings by Dom Dunstan Pontifex, 
O.S.B., holds special interest. An- 
other Benedictine, Dom Anselm 
Parker, presents in a most interest- 
ing way the Monastic Life. The ar- 
gument from design is used very 
clearly in Heinrich Schunck’s Facts 
for Freethinkers, translated by Isa- 
bel McHugh. The lovely Legend of 
St. Christopher is welcome in a tiny 
pocket format. The story of Father 
Daniel Considine, told by Rev. F. C. 
Devas, S.J., offers the attraction at- 
tendant upon the mysterious work- 
ing of Divine Providence in a soul. 
The anniversary year of The Coun- 
cil of Ephesus, A. D. 431, is elo- 
quently celebrated by Rev. O. R. 
Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., while 
Rose Hodges writes an inspiring ac- 
count of Blessed David Lewis, who 
suffered a glorious death in 1679 in 
the persecution waged so fiercely 
along the Welsh borders. We rec- 
ommend to Catholic parents, Nor- 
man Hugh Romanes’ Saints’ Names 
for Girls with its succinct biograph- 
ical notes for each saint and the 
varied forms given each name. A 
well-printed translation of the En- 
cyclical Nova Impendet and a leaflet 
containing the stirring radio ad- 
dress of Archbishop Goodier, Our 
Times, complete an interesting list 
(London: Catholic Truth Society, 
5 cents each). 

Capital and Labor by Rev. John 














A. Ryan, D.D., discusses clearly the 
principles laid down and the rem- 
edies offered in the two great En- 
cyclicals, Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno. In The Trin- 
ity of Unrest, John J. O'Reilly, 
M.D., discusses the tendencies and 
effects of certain types of legisla- 
tion; Wilfred G. Hurley paints a 
forceful picture of “flaming youth” 
and asks, Whose the Blame? and, 
under the title, The Gossipers, 
Charles L. Cunningham summa- 
rizes some insidious social evils 
(New York: The Paulist Press, 5 
cents each). 

The beautiful ritual of the Church 
for The Consecration of a Bishop 
may be found with commentary 
and explanation in a pamphlet by 
Right Rev. P. Phelan, D.D. The 
occasion of the centenary of the Or- 
der of Mercy gives special timeli- 
ness to the Life of Mother Mary 
Catherine McCauley (Melbourne: 
The Australian Catholic Truth So- 
ciety. 5cents each). My Faith and 
I, by Daniel A. Lord, S.J., is a vivid 
and intimate recital of the attitude 
of the real Catholic towards the true 
religion (St. Louis: The Queen’s 
Work Press, 10 cents). “That he 
who loves not, lives not” is the 
theme of the story of Blessed Ra- 
mon Lull, the Majorcan missionary, 
mystic and martyr narrated by 


Henry C. Shelley, and wherein lies 
the strict obligation of Paying Our 
Lawful Debts is clearly explained 
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by Rev. David Barry, S.T.L. (Dub- 
lin: Catholic Truth Society of Ire- 
land, 5 cents each). The accom- 
plishment of a vocation is told hu- 
morously and incisively in A Postu- 
lant Arrives by Brother Joachim 
Vincent of the Society of the Mis- 
sionary Servants of the Most Holy 
Trinity (Holy Trinity, Ala. 5 
cents). A most useful and conven- 
ient Simple Dictionary of Catholic 
Terms has been compiled by Rev. 
Thomas J. Brennan, S.T.L., of 
Berkeley, California (San Fran- 
cisco: Text Book Publishing Co.). 
An appeal for the first Catholic Col- 
lege for negro girls, Xavier College, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, under the 
direction of the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament is put out in a 
way to win support for this great 
adventure in Catholic education. 
The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has prepared “A Discussion 
Outline” on Unemployment from 
several angles with a suggested bib- 
liography in an effort to arouse pub- 
lic conscience (New York: Associa- 
tion Press). International Concili- 
ation gives the history of “The Unit- 
ed States and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice” in its Oc- 
tober issue and of “The Codperation 
of the United States with the League 
of Nations and with the Internation- 
al Labour Organization” in the No- 
vember issue (New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International 
Peace, 5 cents each). 








December 1, 1931. 
Dear FATHER Conway: 

I have for some years been a sub- 
scriber to THE CATHOLIC WorLp and 


A LETTER AND A REPLY 


read with interest a review of my 









book, Will America Become Cath- 
olic? appearing in the current issue. 

When a man writes a book he has 
no reason to complain because oth- 
ers do not like it and because they 
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say so with frankness. Neverthe- 
less, when the review seems unfair 
to the author he certainly is justi- 
fied in a word of courteous pro- 
test. 

First, by inference you credit to 
me statements which were not mine 
but citations from Catholic sources. 
I did not say that the Catholic 
Church had lost sixty-three million 
members in the nineteenth century. 
I referred to a statement made by a 
Catholic priest to that effect. If he 
gave no shadow of proof the fault is 
not mine. In referring to another 
statement similar to this in the book 
I said that I did not find myself in 
agreement with the writer. 

Second, you say “that it is shock- 
ing again to read of an Italian 
Paulist Father, etc.” Here I was in 
error. I should have said “writing 
from the Apostolic Mission House 
of the Paulist Fathers at Brookland, 


D. C., Father J. Zarilla said:” In 
any future editions this correction 
will be made and I am grateful for 
having this error called to my atten- 


tion. It does not, however, affect 
the substance of what Father Zaril- 
la said. 

Third, you inferred that I made a 
statement regarding a certain Mil- 
waukee priest who was said to have 
been the nephew of a European 
Cardinal. If you will look up the 
Catholic Citizen of May 7, 1925, in 
an article headed “Milwaukee Ital- 
ians Number Ten Thousand” you 
will find this statement regarding 
Reverend August Guiliani not only 
printed but capitalized: “He is also 
said to be a nephew of Cardinal 
Piffi of Austria, a recent visitor to 
the Eucharistic Congress.” 

Fourth, in your closing para- 
graph you accuse me of using “texts 
robbed of their contexts” though 
you fail to specify a single specific 
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instance where this offense was 
committed. As a matter of fact, ci- 
tations in the book were lengthier 
than they would otherwise have 
been because of the fact that I was 
guarding against this very danger. 
If you will be so good as to point out 
to me definite instances of the sort 
I assure you that they will be cor- 
rected in any future editions. 

It is rather interesting that only 
two or three days before I read the 
December CATHOLIC Wor Lp a friend 
sent me a review of my book ap- 
pearing in the November issue of 
Religious Education, the organ of 
the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, in which the writer referred to 
it as “one of the most fascinating 
and valuable books of many a 
year.” The author was the Rev. J. 
Elliott Ross who is, I believe, him- 
self a Paulist. 

I must confess to some gratifica- 
tion over the fact that when my 
book was to be given a review in 
THe CATHOLIC Wor-p the task was 
not handed over to one of the lesser 
lights but rather to one of the most 
distinguished members of that 
scholarly and effective Order. 

I have in my file over thirty edi- 
torials, reviews or comments on my 
book from Catholic Journals and 
among them there are only two that 
are unfavorable. The unfavorable 
review written by Father Talbot in 
America gave me at least this much 
credit: He said, in referring to my 
citations, that “as far as tests were 
made” I had “transcribed quota- 
tions accurately.” The other un- 
favorable review is that appearing 
in THe CATHOLIC WorLD. 

I feel that on the whole I have 
been very fortunate. 

With cordial regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. Moore. 
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DeaR Mr. Moore: 

May I, in the first place, assure 
you that I did not accuse you of 
statements not your own, for I had 
read your book carefully before re- 
viewing it. I knew, therefore, that 
it was for the most part a series of 
quotations from Catholic newspa- 
pers and periodicals, all repeated 
with the apparent aim of proving 
that the Catholic Church in this 
country is in decline, owing to the 
celibacy of its clergy, the limitation 
of emigration from Catholic coun- 
tries, the spreading practice of birth 
control, the prevalence of mixed 
marriages, the attitude of Catholics 
towards prohibition, the fewness of 
our converts and the like. 

Now, with regard to the four chief 
points of your indictment. First, I 


was perfectly aware that you were 
quoting “‘a Catholic priest,” writing 
in a St. Louis paper, which for years 
has opened its pages to Catholics 


obsessed with a false and exagger- 
ated notion of the losses to the Cath- 
olic Church in these United States. 
This writer’s unproved statement of 
a 63,000,000 loss in the past century 
was ridiculous, and yet you place it 
at the very end of a chapter where, 
intentionally or not, it slaps one in 
the face like an electric display “ad.” 
I willingly grant that this writer’s 
failure to prove his statement is no 
fault of yours. Transeat, an old 
Scholastic disputant would answer 
you. But would not the average 
man in the street infer—you seem 
to like that word—that this clumsy 
juggling with statistics was a care- 
fully weighed statement by a priest 
speaking with authority? Would 
he not also infer that your citation 
of his words was an express en- 
dorsement of their accuracy? Why 
labor the point if it were not worthy 
of notice? 
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Secondly, you courteously admit 
that you were mistaken in quoting 
the words of an Italian Paulist, 
once I pointed out to you that there 
is no Italian Paulist. There is a 
Father Zarrilli (not Zarilla) of the 
diocese of Duluth, who was in 1928 
at the Apostolic Mission House in 
Washington. But you insist: “My 
mistake, however, does not affect 
the substance of what Father Zaril- 
la said.” It does, however, show 
that you are inaccurate in your list- 
ing of the Paulist Fathers, a mis- 
take you make a second time in the 
letter you have just sent me. As to 
the substance of what Father Zar- 
rilli said; an experience of thirty-five 
years in every part of the United 
States and Canada has proved to me 
that he is mistaken. The Italians 
do send their children to our 
schools in great numbers, even if 
the parents themselves are careless 
about Church going. 

That anti-clericalism in _ Italy 
from 1870 to the advent of Musso- 
lini has without question robbed 
thousands of Italians of their faith, 
I readily admit. But that they lose 
their faith through the apathy of 
the American clergy, or that there 
is any marked trend towards Prot- 
estantism among them I declare a 
calumny, pace Mr. Cavacchia of 
Newark or Mr. Fama of New York. 
Do you honestly believe that the 
Italians, clerical or lay, who have 
left the Catholic Church in this 
country were actuated by supernat- 
ural or conscientious motives? 

Thirdly, whether the Mr. Guiliani 
you mention is a nephew of Car- 
dinal Piffl (not Piffi, as you inaccu- 
rately state) of Austria I do not 
know or care. Even Pope’s nephews 
have been arrant scoundrels. I did 
not question the fact as you infer, 
but stated that I was sad at heart to 
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learn of so many apostates endan- 
gering their soul’s salvation. 
Finally space alone forbade my 
citing “texts robbed of their con- 
text” in your book. As you politely 
assure me that you will make the 
necessary corrections in a new edi- 
tion, I will give you a few instances 
under one particular heading. On 
page 183 you quote four lines of 
mine from The White Harvest, os- 
tensibly to prove your point that 
“converts from Protestantism cre- 
ate something of a problem to the 
Church.” The casual reader would 
infer that they came to us, not be- 
cause they recognized that the 
Church was the one divine institu- 
tion established by Christ the Lord, 
but from reasons that would not 
hold water with any intelligent, rea- 
sonable man. You apparently had 
read stories of conversions you men- 
tion without either understanding 
I would recommend 
De- 


or sympathy. 
to you Newman’s Apologia, 
lany’s Why Rome, Kinsman’s Salve 


Mater, Knox’s Spiritual £neid, 
James’s Adventures of a Spiritual 
Tramp, and Jérgensen’s Autobiog- 
raphy. The casual reader would 
again infer that these converts were 
as a rule poorly instructed, still in- 
fected with the venom of their for- 
mer heresy or unbelief, and dis- 
trusted and feared by their newly- 
found brethren for their independ- 
ent spirit, etc., etc. How do you 
prove your point? 

In the passage you quote from my 
article I was proving that class in- 
struction of converts is never as 
thorough as individual instruction. 
Out of a possible 10,000 converts 
with whom I have come in contact 
in some five hundred cities I men- 
tioned three only, who had failed to 
grasp the Church’s teaching on the 
sacraments of penance and matri- 
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mony, and the custom of receiving 
communion. You say nothing of 
the context, but use my three in- 
stances to bolster up your unfair 
thesis. 

What are Dr. Kinsman and Sigrid 
Undset doing in this same galley, as 
our friend Moliére would say. The 
winner of the Nobel prize is “some- 
thing of a problem to her new com- 
munion,” because forsooth of cer- 
tain “scathing Catholic criticisms 
of her novels.” Your point is not 
well taken. These critics criticized, 
and rightly to our mind, some of 
the detailed sexual realism which 
disfigures an occasional page of her 
novels. Is Henri Bordeaux another 
problem because the same criticism 
may be urged against some passages 
in his novels, not remarkable for 
reticence? Because a writer in an 
obscure Catholic paper in the South 
questions a few statements of Dr. 
Kinsman—I take your word for it— 
which have nothing whatever to do 
with Catholicism, you put him also 
on the carpet as another “problem.” 
This is scarcely fair. The small 
space allotted me in the December 
CATHOLIC Wor Lp did not afford me 
the opportunity of saying all that I 
might have said about your book. 
How any intelligent critic who had 
read your book—and not all review- 
ers follow this good, old-fashioned 
custom—could declare that you had 
produced “one of the most fascinat- 
ing and valuable books of many a 
year’—is utterly beyond me. 

To conclude: I found your picture 
of the present position of the Cath- 
olic Church in these United States 
scarcely more than a caricature, and 
its pessimistic forecast of the future 
ridiculous. The wish methinks is 
father to the thought. A man who 
will call Lea’s book on Sacerdotal 
Celibacy “masterly,” and not know 
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that some of his modern witnesses 
to clerical immorality retracted 
their false statements before they 
died; who does not recognize the 
false perspective of the Catholic 
priesthood drawn by one of the most 
ultra bigots our country ever pro- 
duced; a man who cites an unbe- 
lieving apostate like Loisy to confirm 
in a slight degree Mr. Lea; a man 
who waxes eloquent over the supe- 
riority of a married clergy, ignoring 
all its dark spots, is scarcely 
equipped to write about the Cath- 
olic Church. 

Your “valuable book” is full of 
naive, unfair explanations of Scrip- 
tural texts (v. g., I. Cor. vii.), of un- 
fair apologies for the closing of 
Protestant churches and the slim 
attendance of Protestant men in 
city churches, of lightly veiled 
sneers at the unreliability of men 
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loved and admired by the entire 
American people like Cardinal Gib- 
bons, or at the “complacent” utter- 
ances of his successor, Archbishop 
Curley—in a word my verdict after 
careful rereading is that your book 
is dull, inaccurate, superficial, un- 
scholarly, illogical, and full of spe- 
cial pleading. 

I would like a register of the five 
thousand priests who are longing to 
throw over Rome’s yoke of celibacy. 
I would even question the reliability 
of the so-called “approximate” cir- 
culation of the many Catholic peri- 
odicals and papers you cite. When 
in a final paragraph you speak of a 
fond hope that the Protestantism 
of the future will be definite in its 
faith, we wonder whether we are 
walking with Alice in Wonderland. 

Yours sincerely, 
BERTRAND L. Conway, C.S.P. 
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